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“SOMEWHERE A VOICE IS CALLING’ .... 


(The Call of the Open Air) 
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If you are not a Scout 
get in touch with the 


nearest Troop — they 
will tell you about it. 


If you are a Scout— 
plan to go to camp 
with your Troop. 
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ALL SCOUTS ARE CAMPERS 


Hundreds of camps will be in operation all summer in all 
parts of the country—enjoy the food, fellowship and fun 
with other Scouts this summer. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 PARK AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Wnen a change is made in your address be sure to advise BOYS’ 
LIFE immediately so that we may correct our records and insure 
delivery of future copies due on your subscription. 











RENEWALS—TIf your magazine comes with a renewal order blank 
enclosed it means your subscription has expired. Tear off the address 
on the renewal wrapper and send it with $1.00, the price of a renewal 
subscription, to BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Avenue, New York, so you will 
not have to miss a copy. Postage is prepaid to all parts of the United 
States and Possessions, and also Mexico and Cuba. Canadian postage 
is 25c, and foreign postage 75c, a year. When writing about your 
subscription, please always mention the order number which appears 
on the wrapper, and the date your subscription expires. This will 
help us to serve you promptly. Friends of the Boy Scouts of America 
will confer a favor by reporting to the Business Manager any reliable 
dealer not selling BOYS’ LIFE. 


ADVERTISING POLICY 


Advertisements, to be acceptable for Scout Publications, must, in 
addition to meeting the standards in general use by publishers of 
-grade periodicals and other advertising media: 


(1) Justify the belief that the advertiser will actually receive a 
air business return on his investment and that the advertisement 
will not merely be an indirect expression of interest in or serve as a 
contribution to the cause of Scouting. 


(2) Deal with a service or product which it is believed will render 
some service to the readers of the publication or purposes of the 
Boy Scouts of America. 


(3) Avoid involving the use of boys as Scouts, or in the uniform of 

ts, as salesmen of products or services; further, that in all cases 

the product or service must have merit warranting the purchase 

price, and the project shall not involve capitalizing the Scout Move- 

ment, or encourage the boy appealing for response because of sympathy 

or the belief that Scouting will be helped, rather than because the 
atticle or service is desired on its merits. 


BOYS’ LIFE. The Boy Scouts’ Magazine. Published monthly by 
the Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10 
Centsa Copy. One Dollar a Year. June, 1938. Vol. XXIII, No. 6. 
ght, 1938, by the Boy Scouts of America. Entered as secon 
matter, July 19, 1912, at the Post’ Office at New York, N. Y., 
under the Act of March $, 1879. Acceptance for special rate postage 
provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, June 13, 1918. 





From 
Cover to Cover 


D° YOU remember a page of letters from readers, that we published in the April 
issue of BOYS’ LIFE under the title “At Our Expense’’? 

Say, you should see the letters that have come in, in response to that page! 

We printed one letter from a “Former Reader,” who said that serials make unin- 
teresting reading, and that BOYS’ LIFE lacks good short stories. You should see the 
way other readers have written in to tell us how far wrong they think he is. 

Here’s a reply from Barton Murray, for instance, of 2922 Van Wye Street, Warren, 
Ohio. He says in part: “I have been a subscriber to BOYS’ LIFE for four years. In 
your April issue you published a page ‘At Our Expense.’ I read this with a smile until 
I came to the letter signed ‘A Former Reader.’ Do not worry about his subscription as 
I will even that up. As long asI am interested in stories for boys, and as long as 
money is so that I can obtain a little, I will be on your mailing list.” 

Here’s another sample, from Ray Fross, of 587 Seventh Avenue, San Francisco, 
California: 

“I’m not on your list of subscribers, but I buy copies of BOYS’ LIFE from time to 
time. Anybody who says BOYS’ LIFE is just a fair magazine must be off his head. I 
don’t think I’m off my head when I say BOYS’ LIFE is the best boys’ magazine I’ve 
ever read.” 

Just one more from Ray Helm, Jr., of 219 Park Road, Carnegie, Pa. Ray writes: 

“In your last issue of BOYS’ LIFEI read a letter signed by ‘A Former Reader,’ which 
stated that serials make uninteresting stories, and that you lack good short stories. As 
I have been reading other boys’ magazines as well as BOYS’ LIFE for years, I am 
writing to tell you that I have never read a better serial than The White Sultan 
of Mindanao, or better short stories than those of Ricardo and Friday.” 


N° DOUBT about it, we'll have to give you another one of those “At Our Expense” 

pages in another month or so, and see if you still feel the same way about it. Only, 
we'll have to see to it that we put in still more knocks next time, as they seem to stir up 
the most enthusiastic replies! 


ND now about this issue: 

First off, it starts with another Ricardo and Friday story. Second, you’ll find that 
it Contains an unusual amount of outdoor material. William Hillcourt’s camping 
article, stories like Sheep Herder Jim, stimulating advice like that in Dr. West’s edi- 
torial, or from Dr. Finley in the World Brotherhood. We started this outdoor material 
last month, with Let’s Build a Log Cabin, and we'll use still more of it next month. 
Spring is the time to get all you can of outdoors. Third, in George Brady’s article on 
Gold, you get a continuation of the “interesting information” sort of thing that we 
hope is making BOYS’ LIFE really valuable to you as well as entertaining. 

And, in that connection, we had one letter replying to the “At Our Expense” page 
that said: “I have been keeping a scrapbook of the useful articles in your magazine and 
when I was through clipping the February issue there were only nine pages left!” 


HAROLD SHERMAN’S track story, Larry Guyer’s aviation story, Raoul Whitfield’s 
steel story, and the two serial instalments, all speak for themselves. 


| 
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you probably remember the African animal stories by W. J. Wilwerding, that we’ve 

published from time to time. In the July issue of BOYS’ LIFE we'll publish Szara 
of the Thorns, that'll give you a lot more of excitement, as well as information, con- 
cerning the life of the great game animals of the Dark Continent. 


AricH man’s son, on a camping trip with his father in the West, knows so much that 

he manages to get himself lost inthe mountains. That starts him off on a great 
series of adventures. Finally, with the help of an Indian lad of his own age, he manages 
to pull through the winter. You can read about it in Squaw Boy, the serial that starts 
next month. 


WELL have in the July issue pictures of some of the most amazing new airplanes 
that you ever saw in your life. Wait till you see’em! And they’re already flying, 
in England and Germany. 


Hoewv would you have liked to be a powder monkey on the ‘“Bonhomme Richard,” 
when she fought the “Serapis”? Watch for Powder and Roundshot, by John Murray 
Reynolds. 


"THERELL be an unusual number of very short articles in the July issue. One on 
camp aquatics. One on how to use a surf-board. One that tells you how to judge 
the speed of the wind. And, in addition to all the oo Scouting pages, there’ll be 
an article by Lord Robert Baden-Powell called The School of the Wild. 
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those Sinelly Sneakers are #0 strong tor us 


HICH we freely admit is a bit 
exaggerated. (Nevertheless, old- 
fashioned sneakers do work up a 
smell that is very offensive to the 
human nose. Probably you’ve heard 
your family’s opinion on the subject? 
This year, you can end that 
“sneaker-smell”— and the family ar- 
guments—by wearing Hood Canvas 
Shoes with the Hygeen Insole that 
prevents excessive perspiration odor! 
How? Because the Hygeen Insole 
does not absorb perspiration. Instead 
of soaking into the shoe, the moisture 
evaporates quickly into the air! 


Because the uppers are scientifically 
ventilated*. Cool air shoots through 
tiny “air spaces,” cooling and drying 
your feet! 

Feet don’t tire out half so fast in 
cool, comfortable Hood Canvas 
Shoes. Ask for them. They’ll prevent 
all those arguments about “sneaker- 
smell” and they’re inexpensive, too! 


*Patent applied for. 


BATAN—AN ALL-ROUND SPORT SHOE 
—This shoe, the Batan, is extra comfortable 
because it is molded together in one smooth unit 


by the patented XTRULOCK process. No seams 





Look 
inside the 
shoe for 
this mark 


yeee 
Insole 





VENTILATED* UPPERS, TOO! Hood a reser ae + 1 pean More el on the 
Canvas Shoes are cooler, too! Why? —with contrasting 2-color trim. 
Green Insole 
Hoop CANVAS SHOES for your 
‘\ protection 
Hood Rubber Company, Inc. + Watertown, Mass. 
REDUCE UNEMPLOYMENT BUY AMERICAN MADE MERCHANDISE 
When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE June 
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STORY in which 

Ricardo of the Lion 
Heart proves his great 
love for his master. 


NLESS people quit flattering that 
dog,”” warned Martin Kimball, nod- 
ding toward Ricardo, “‘he’ll have such 
a bad case of swelled head that he 

won't be worth a hoot.” 

Kimball’s wife looked at him sharply, for it was she 
who had been petting the big collie at the moment, 
talking endearing, ridiculous baby talk to the creature. 

“Well, do you deny he’s the bravest thing you ever 
saw?”’ she inquired bluntly. 

“Fine dog, all right,’’ admitted Kimball. “But ’'m 
not so sure how brave he is.” 

“How ridiculous! As if you hadn’t seen for yourself!” 

“T mean that I don’t believe the dog knows the 
meaning of fear. When he tackles something that he 
really fears—that’s courage. But, with all due respect 
to everybody, dogs are like a lot of young men—they 
don’t know enough to be afraid of things; which is 
one big reason why they appear so brave.” 

_The broad-chested collie could tell by the tone of 
Kimball’s voice that he was not altogether pleased. 
The cause of the displeasure was not clear. He went 
over to the man, laid his handsome head on the man’s 
knee and studied his face. 

“I’m not going to help spoil you, old-timer. No 
More petting from me for a while.” 
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COURAGE 


“You act suspiciously jealous,” remarked Mrs. 
Kimball with a sniff of indignation. 

Kimball grinned, rose and went about his business. 

One reason for Ricardo’s receiving more than the 
usual amount of petting that day was his uneasiness. 
Since early morning, he had trotted nervously from 
one edge of the clearing to another, stopping 
occasionally to bark down the trail or up the val- 
ley, as if he sensed the approach of some visitor. 

He refused to play with Beatrice or to bother with 
Friday, the bear cub, but appeared to have his mind 
taken up wholly by something which was utterly 
obscure to the Kimball family. 

Not a breath of air was stirring. Little jiggly waves 
of heat twisted up from the hot ground, and every 





By E. Waldo Long 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


Ricardo hurried on pickin 

his way with a sort of sixt 

sense, rushing between two 

rapidly closing jaws of rac- 
ing frre 


step taken by man or animal stirred up a powdery 
cloud of dust. There had been no rain for many 
days. For inches below the surface, the floor of the 
forest was tinder dry. 

At night, Ricardo refused to eat his meal, but 
continued his nervous patrol until Kimball sum- 
marily ordered the dog to lie still. 

With the break of day came a gentle whiff of wind; 
and on the gentle wind came a faint smell of smoke. 

Kimball caught the smell when he went out to 
milk. 

““More campers,”’ he commented to himself, and 
went on about his work. 

But Ricardo,.no longer merely nervous, was 
thoroughly alarmed. His barking was almost in- 
cessant as he hurried up the trail for a quarter of a 
mile, then hurried back again. 

And then it dawned on Kimball that there was 
something more jthan a camp fire up the valley. 
He mounted the top of the cliff behind the clear- 
ing to get a clear view up-valley and, to his 
dismay, discovered a thin mist of smoke drifting 
down the valley from a point some three miles above 
the cabin. 

Ricardo, whining, kept close to the man. On the 
way back to the cabin, the dog (Continued on page 26) 








T'HE RECORD BREAKER 





Ten yards from the finish line the fellow in purple and gold was once more shoulder to shoulder with his opponent 


T HAD seemed, at the time, too big a disap- 

pointment for Dave Morton to swallow. 
The eyes of the whole sporting world upon 
him and he had failed. 


NE of the most promising of America’s mile- 
runners, and he had been shut out in the 
very first Olympic heat by Mike Grady, 
whose unexpected burst of speed had just 

beaten him to the tape. Mike, or the plucky Irish- 
American, as sport enthusiasts thereafter named 
him, had then gone on to smash all records with a 
blistering 4:09 mile in the finals to win the event 
against such great milers as Beret of France; Rom- 
berg of Germany; Lathrom of England; and Duvini 
of Italy. 

“Dave Morton seemed overawed by the importance 
of the event,” newspapers had said. ‘“‘His perfect 
form of earlier races was missing. America’s brightest 
hope for mile honors faded in the homestretch as 
Mike Grady, a fellow teammate, came blazing along 
to force Morton out of competition. This raises the 
age-old question as to which is worth the most— 
fighting spirit or racing form. To-day the diminutive 
Mike, legs and arms flying, ate up ground as he passed 
the fine athletic figure of Dave Morton. Mike had 
thrown all thoughts of form to the winds, responding 
to the urging of a frantic throng of close to a hundred 
thousand, cheering madly at sight of the under- 
dog’s bid for a place. But Dave, so challenged, 


couldn’t let loose; instead, he tightened up; finely 
trained muscles, perhaps a wee bit overtrained, failed 
to give forth their old elasticity of stride and Dave fell 
over the line, a badly spent and bitterly chagrined 
youth.” 

In trying to analyze the reason for his failure later, 
Dave admitted to himself a sudden feeling of panic 
when he had realized, in the last lap, that he was being 
pressed by Mike. This panicky sensation, telegraph- 
ing to him the possibility of his being shut out in the 
heat, had seemed to paralyze rather than stimulate 
his leg muscles. There was truth to the sport-writers’ 
contention that he had been overawed by his first 
Olympic race. He had been unable to sleep the night 
before for thinking of it and he had gone on the track 
not so much overanxious as overeager. He had let 
himself out a bit too fast in the first two quarters, 
more than had been necessary. And the finish had 
found him all but floundering with every man in 
the heat passing him after he had broken while trying 
to match Mike Grady’s speed. 

Of course Mike’s performance had been no flash-in- 
the-pan as evidenced by the red head’s hanging up a 
new record in the event—something that Dave, 
theretofore, had been credited with a chance of doing. 
But to have fallen down so miserably. . . ! 

On returning to his home in Redwood, New Jersey, 
there had been no welcoming band at the train— 
just his mother and father and Bob Hardy, his high- 
school track coach. 


BOYS’ 


By Harold M. Sherman 


ILLUSTRATED BY PAUL DUDLEY 
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‘Better luck next time, son,” his father had said, 
with an affectionate pat on the back. 

And Dave, his eyes brimming, had answered: 
** Next time? There won't be any next time. That 
was my one big chance!” 

Coach Hardy had taken his arm then and had said, 
somewhat huskily: “‘I should have gone to the Olym- 
pics with you, boy. I'll never forgive myself for not 
doing it . . . but I thought you were in good hands, 
They probably didn’t understand your high-strung 
temperament . . . didn’t know how to bring you 
along.” 

“It was all my fault,’ Dave had declared. “J 
haven’t any alibis. You saw what Mike did in the 
finals. He could have beaten me the best race I ever 
ran.” 

There had been nothing that either his parents or 
the coach could say which had served to console 
Dave. 

‘*Please!’’ he had finally cried out. “‘I don’t want 
to talk about it. I don’t want to think about it. [ 
want to forget it. I’m hanging up my shoes for good!” 


IME passed. Financial conditions had not per- 

mitted Dave’s father to send him on to college. 
The former high-school track wonder was quite 
forgotten except as sports-writers dipped into the sport 
lore of the past and recalled Dave Morton’s ignomini- 
ous fade-out. “Former promising miler now working 
in father’s hardware store,” a New York writer had 
reported. “Young Morton not interested in running 
anything but errands.” A rather brutal comment and 
Dave winced when he read it, then tore up the paper 
and threw it in the waste-basket. 

At Christmas time, Dave’s uncle, whose namesake 
he was, visited the Mortons. He was a well-to-do 
bachelor from the middlewest, owner of a chain of gas- 
filling stations. It was the first time in ten years that 
Dave’s father had seen his brother and there was great 
rejoicing. 

“*You’re going to see a lot more of me from now on,” 
Uncle Dave told the family. “‘I’ve got my business in 
such shape I can leave her any time I want to now, 
and I figure I’ve just about earned a vacation when- 
ever I take a notion!” 

When the Christmas gifts were distributed, Dave 
opened a package from his uncle and stood staring 
blankly at what he saw. 

*“Running shoes,” he said, dully, and set the 
package aside. 

‘**What’s the matter?’’ demanded Uncle Dave, who 
had been watching him closely. ‘* Not good enough?” 

“No,” Dave hastened to reassure. *‘*They’re swell 

. that is, they would have been . . . if I hadn’t 
quit track... ." 

“Oh, but you haven't quit for good,”’ jollied Uncle 
Dave. “Just taking a little rest and getting ready to 
go back and show the country what stuff a Morton’s 
really made of.” 

Dave bit his lips. He idolized his uncle and it 
hurt to have to confess that he was through. Those 
spiked shoes were beauties—must have cost all of 
fifteen to twenty dollars. Better shoes than he had 
ever had before. 

“T’m sorry, Uncle Dave,” he heard himself saying. 
“But there isn’t any use of my doing any more run- 
ning. I’m not going to college and——” 

‘**Who says you're not going to college?”’ his uncle 
broke in. “‘Lots of young men take a year off be- 
tween high school and a higher education. You ought 
to go to college . . . that’s something I missed and 
there’s no experience right now I'd rather have 
had.” 

Dave looked sidewise at his father. Surely his uncle 
knew how much every cent counted in the Morton 
household. Dave’s working at the store had saved 
the salary of an outside man. He had been given 
what spending money he needed but had gladly con- 
tributed his services beyond that as an aid to the 
business. And now his uncle’s urging that he go on to 
college! 

“If things pick up,” said Dad Morton, “I intend to 
send Dave next year.” 

“Well, how is the surest way for things to pick up?” 
countered Uncle Dave. ‘*‘ What your store needs more 
than anything else is advertising. Am I right?” 

“But we can’t afford to advertise,” protested Mr. 
Morton. 

“‘Nonsense!”’ declared Dave’s uncle. “You've got 
a hundred thousand dollars’ worth of free publicity 
in your boy if he’d only snap out of the dumps an 
stretch his legs again!” ; 

Dave’s eyes widened. What was his uncle driving 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


at? Was he suggesting that his running ability be 
commercialized? That he turn professional? 

I don’t believe I follow you,” said his father. 

“Listen!” expostulated Dave’s uncle. “In a 
month and a half from now the big indoor meets will 
start in—Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, New York. 
Dave could enter those amateur meets and the papers 
would begin to play him up. The town of Redwood 
would get all excited about it. Everyone would know 
that Dave was working in his father’s hardware store 
and trying to stage a comeback on the track. If 
Dave made good, your business would improve, and 
if he didn’t, folks would at least give him credit 
for trying. As it is, everyone’s branding him as a 
quitte r! 

Dave’ s eyes flashed. “I’m not a quitter!” 

“Then it’s up to you to prove it. You can’t do that 
by tossing your shoes in a corner. I didn’t mind your 
getting defeated at the Olympics. Only one man can 
win a race and the rest, no matter how ‘good they are, 
have to lose. But I am disappointed to learn that 
you *ve no idea of running again. No namesake of 
mine is going to let one defeat down him like that!” 

Dave could feel his face getting red. His father had 
often remarked about his brother’s being outspoken. 
Uncle Dave certainly was talking straight from the 
shoulder. 

“But you don’t understand,” Dave said, weakly. 
<< re 

“It’s one of those things you can never satisfactorily 
explain,” interrupted his uncle. “The people of this 
country put only one interpretation on your retice- 
ment, and you may be sure it isn’t flattering.” 

“Who cares what anyone thinks!” retorted Dave. 

“But you do care!” his uncle insisted. “It’s eating 
your he art out right now. And you'll ne ver feel right 
until you’ve run as you know you can run! 

Dave considered for a moment. “But that would 
only leave me six weeks to get in condition and then 
Dad couldn’t spare——” 

“See here!’”” commanded Uncle Dave. ‘“T’ll take 
care of any expenses in this venture. You can still 
work at the store except when you're out running. 
And you might use the streets of your town to train 
in. That'll be a good ad!” 

Dave grimaced at this and his uncle winked. 

“Seriously,” the man he was named after continued. 
“You put the old shoes on—or the new ones—it 
makes no difference.” 

“T’ll take the new ones,” said Dave, a bit of his en- 
thusiasm returning. “It'll seem more like making a 
new start!” 

“That’s the idea!”’ smiled his uncle. “Something 
tells me, Dave, that you're going to set those boards 
on fire this winter! The early meets will put you in 
shape for the big A. A. U. Meet in Madison Square 
Garden in March. And that’s the night that ’m 
going to be on hand to see you run the other boys off 
the track!” 

Dave picked up his Christmas package and fondled 
the shoes thoughtfully. 





DREAM-LIKE period followed. Hard work on 
the highways near Redwood; the old high-school 
cinder path, and the armory which had an indoor 
track of the kind he might expect in the meets. News 
stories in all the papers and pictures of him working 
out alone, jogging along a street, being clocked by his 
old coach, Bob Hardy; townsfolk of Redwood buzzing 
with comment and calling cheery greetings and good 
wishes to him. The younger crowd dropping in at the 
store to say “‘hello,’’ buying sport articles and other 
items. Checks arriving from his uncle from the 
West to cover expenses of training and the traveling to 
come. Of course Dave would be reimbursed by the 
committees in charge of the various meets for his 
actual expenses later. Everything once more looked 
rosy. Coach Hardy, on the eve of Dave's going up to 
Boston, reported the old springiness in his stride, the 
old pace-making ability and the old drive in the home 
stretch. 

“They'll have to step to beat you!” was the coach’s 
verdict. 

And Dave, with flashlights booming, got under way 
for his first mile 
race since the 
Olympic fiasco, 
running against 
seven crack milers. 
He was nervous, 
as was to be ex- 
pected, and he was 
at the same time a 
marked man. He 
found difficulty 
getting around his 
rivals, having to 
sprint several 
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Coach Bob Hardy saw a Fa sag and gold jersey draw 
the green of Mike Grady 


unbelievably even wit: 


times in the second quarter to gain position. At the 
last quarter mark he was in fourth place with the 
leader of the field twenty yards in front. Then Dave 
started coming. He shot into third place but the man 
ahead increased his speed, hugged the inside of the 
track, cut Dave off from slipping ahead. Dave swung 
to the outside to pass him, lost a yard by so doing, 
faltered a bit, dropped back another yard and finished 
two yards behind the second-place runner. 

“Not bad for your first race!” Coach Bob Hardy 
told a disappointed runner as Dave left the track with 
the Boston stadium crowd giving him generous ap- 
plause. 

**What was the time?” Dave asked. 

**Winner’s time was four-seventeen,” said the coach. 

“Rotten!” was Dave's rejoinder. 

“Yours was four-nineteen,’’ Coach Hardy went on. 
“Not bad! Give yourself time, boy! Third in a field 
of seven. Won’t you ever be satisfied with anything 
less than first?” 

“No!” snapped Dave, and grinned. 

Chicago followed, then Philadelphia. The former 
high-school flash was met in the Windy City by a 
cordial crowd which warmed his heart and yet the 
best he was able to do was finish once more in third. 
This time, however, his time was four-fifteen and only 
a second separated the winner, Mark Heller, from the 
third-place man. “Getting better!” Coach Hardy 
had encouraged. And in the Quaker City, two weeks 
later, Dave had breasted the tape a close second to 
this same Mark Heller, best miler in the Big Ten. 
‘Better still!’’ Dave's old coach had said, tapping his 
stop watch which had recorded four-thirteen and 
three-fifths. “‘You made Heller do a four-thirteen 
to beat you. And I haven't let you really cut loose 
yet!” 


. ten days before the biggest meet of the 
year put on by the Amateur Athletic Union in 
Madison Square Garden, New York, came electrifying 
news that Mike Grady, Olympic champion miler, 
had wired in his entry from the coast. 

“Dave Morton, trying for a comeback, to race 
Mike Grady who ran him into ground in Olympic 
heat,” the newspapers announced. “Rumored that 
Morton has been gunning for Grady with hopes he 
could have another shot at him! Indoor record for 
mile apt to be broken. Garden sold out for what may 
prove to be one of greatest races in history!” 

Dave, as he read the accounts and saw reprints of 
the motion pictures taken at the finish line in the 
Olympics, showing him staggering across behind the 
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“I brought you my shoes with my name 
written on them” 


— runners, felt a wave of indignation come over 
nim 

“Why do they have to be reminding me of that?” 

he raged. ‘‘Hasn’t anyone else ever lost a race? . . 
I didn’t ask the papers to play me up as a high- school 
phenom. The public shouldn’t have been led to ex- 
pect so much of me. That was half the troubie—I was 
trying too hard—and now the papers are building me 
up again, suggesting that there’s a feud between 
Grady and me. How those birds love to concoct 
stories: . . 1" 

But Coach Hardy, in his understanding way, 
pacified his former high-school charge, and kept him 
hard at his running schedule. Three days before the 
meet, Dave received a letter from his uncle. 


“My dear Namesake: 

“Great stuff! 

“Have been reading all the dope about you—dis- 
ae half of it and reading plenty between the 
ines. 

“Good thing I bought my seats so far in advance 
7 that A. A. U. Meet! Got’em right at the finish 

ine. 

““And say—here’s something to run for! If you 
beat that Mike Grady, I'll loan you the money to 
see you through college. I’d give it to you only I 
think a young man should earn everything that 
comes to him in life. 

“Don’t let anyone get your goat. You’re just 
as good as any runner in that race. 

“Burn up the boards! Put that old name of mine 
where it belongs—at the front of the pack. 

“Your Uncle Dave. 

“P.S. Leaving here in my speedster. Tell your 
Dad Ill pick him up and take him on in to the 
Meet.” (Continued on page 34) 











The P-12 again did 
a snap-roll that shot 


“ALMOST KINGSLEY” the _ squadron 

called him, and ‘‘Almost”’ Kingsley he 
was. Almost a failurein his class at West 
Point and almost a washout from Brooks 
and Kelley field. 


IEUTENANT PAT KINGSLEY eased 

back the throttle of his Thomas 

Morse observation plane, and leaned 

over the cockpit with a lazy yawn. 

Not in months had he known such content- 

ment. He had no mission to perform, no 

duty to answer, no formation sister ships to 

worry about. It wasa Saturday afternoon of 

holiday and every other pilot of the squadron 

had apparently sought his amusement else- 

where. The sky was Pat’s own, and a warm tropical sun 
beamed sleepily down in welcome. 

Again he yawned. He tipped the O-19 up in a gentle, sweep- 
ing bank, and held it, swinging around in a wide circle. He 
grinned with guilty delight. Why, this way it wasn’t even 
necessary to hang his head over the cockpit! He could lounge 
back in solid comfort, move not a single muscle, and yet 
enjoy every detail of the scenery below! The Caribbean Sea 
looked like a big blue lake, white at its edges where it rolled 
itself over the coral reefs, and pointing like a finger where it 
dipped in for the Atlantic entrance of the Panama Canal. 
Beyond, on all sides, lay the dense green of the jungle; and 
behind him, the white streets of Cristobal. 

It was bewilderingly beautiful, and usually Pat never tired 
of looking at it. But to-day was different. It seemed to fade 
from his eyes, unconsciously. The observation plane righted 
itself from the bank, and flew itself lazily along like a trained 
and friendly animal. The stick rested between Pat Kingsley’s 
knees, and into Pat Kingsley’s eyes came a_ haunting 
expression of loneliness and worry. 

“*Almost Kingsley” the squadron called him, and “ Almost” 
Kingsley he was. Almost a failure in his class at West Point, 
and almost a washout from Brooks and Kelley field. Almost 
successful in landing the big transport plane in that storm a 
few months ago. Almost included in the list of pilots to take 
the trip to Costa Rica. Almost designated as a Flight Com- 
mander. Almost, almost, almost. There had been so many 
of them. 

And among the members of the squadron was Bruce 
Balcken, War Ace, whom Pat wanted to know above all 
other men. Balcken—grim, weather-faced, silent, who flew 
like a fiend, and carried in his eyes the haunting misery of a 
hundred crashes and deaths. Bruce Balcken—who shunned 
only one thing more thoroughly than he shunned a young- 
ster, and that one thing was an “‘almost”’ youngster. 

Pat’s head rested against the seat-back and his hands 
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RUDDER SIDE UP! 


By Lawrence M. Guyer 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM HEASLIP 


dropped over the side of the fuselage. A low sigh escaped 
his lips. Why did everything seem always to work out into 
an “almost”? Everything big? Everything that he really 
wanted? Almost? 

But the reverie ended with startling suddenness. Down, 
mawing angrily, with its shining prop seeming to point 
squarely at his head, came a pursuit Boeing P-12 in the 
terrific fury of a power dive! 

Breathless, almost paralyzed with astonishment and the 
fear that the other pilot had not seen him, Pat jammed the 
O-19’s gun to full throttle. There was a sputtering protest. 
The Wasp motor back-fired in the sudden rush of gas, then 
caught with a jerk, and the observation plane shot forward 
like a rocket. There was one mad, startled leap straight ahead 
as the P-12 bore down. Then Pat kicked left rudder hard, 
and jerked the stick full over. The O-19 shivered, whipped 
to the left, and skidded around almost standing on a wing. 
And a split second later the P-12 shot across her nose with a 
whining like the hum of a million hornets. 

Pat Kingsley felt a moist clamminess in the palms of his 
hands; and an anger so intense he was speechless. Idiot! 
Crazy idiot! Blind, careless, crazy bat! Why, they had 
missed only by inches! What kind of a numbskull did the 
squadron have now to come diving down like that, not even 
looking ahead? 

Furiously, he peered over the side, straining his eyes to 
catch the pursuit ship’s number. But already it lay a thou- 
sand feet below him—too far for that. He picked it up 
scarcely in time to see its nose pull suddenly up and begin 
climbing again, tail straight to the earth with every ounce 
of her power straining to the lift. 

Coming back, eh? Back to apologize? Well, verily, that 
was something! It was the very least he could do! A kindly 
surge of relief came over Pat. He put the O-19 into an easy 
glide, and began swinging around in a wide circle. 


UT nothing of the kind occurred! The P-12 shot up 

beside him, and kept going! Pat had a fleeting glimpse 

of the pilot, then a sudden flash of the number on the fuselage 

tail: “58.” And suddenly his breath caught. Unless some- 

body else had borrowed that plane—Number 58 was Bruce 
Balcken’s ship; and the pilot was Bruce Balcken himself! 

It wasn’t possible! With the second screaming dive of the 
P-12, once again clipping its nose directly at him, Pat Kings- 
ley would almost have staked his life that it wasn’t Balcken. 
The P-12 was attacking for a dog-fight! Standing orders 
of the field: “Any pilot shall be open and liable to attack 
at any time.” 

And here was a P-12, swift, maneuverable, expert, attack- 
ing the inferior, slow clumsiness of an O-19! Skillful fighter 
against the handicapped observation. One man holding a 
pistol and challenging to duel another man armed only with 
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asabre. P-12 versus O-19. The agile cat and the 
crippled mouse. 

And the cat roared down, lurching, pounding, 
driving. ‘This time Pat held his ground fearlessly, 
and the pursuit ship pulled up, skimmed across his 
head with bare inches to spare, and then nosed up in a 
winging chandelle. Kingsley’s jaw clamped. With 
a furious stiffening of his arm he jammed the O-19’s 
gun to full throttle. When that next dive came he 
was going to be ready for it! 

But he wasn’t. The P-12 swept down with in- 
credible swiftness. She almost spun her wheels on 
the O-19’s wing tip, then pulled up a slight distance 
ahead, and did a snap-roll that shot her back and 
above her enemy’s tail, from which position she once 
again blazed across Pat’s head. Had there been 
machine guns and warfare, Kingsley would have 
found himself raked from rudder to nose. 

But again there wasn’t. This sort of dog-fight kept 
on through a dozen changes of advantage. At this 
time the P-12 had laid herself wide open. ‘Pat 
Kingsley’s O-19 was squarely on the pursuit ship’s tail! 

The pursuit dived, and Kingsley dived. Down 
they roared, five hundred, six hundred, a thousand 
feet. The pursuit pulled up, and Kingsley pulled up, 
still on the tail. 

Kingsley was still maneuvering for advantage, for 
a position that would give him that theoretical, vital 
shot. They were straight and level for an instant 
now. If Kingsley had only realized it sooner, the 
P-12 had remained straight and level for too long an in- 
stant. It was precisely the opportunity he had wanted. 

And he missed it! ‘‘Almost!”’ But not quite. The 
P-12 again did a snap-roll that shot it back and above 
Pat’s tail, and the situation was once more reversed. 
This time, the P-12 ended the battle. Its pilot pulled 
up alongside of Pat. One hand waved; the other 
hand removed the man’s goggles. And simultane- 
ously, Pat Kingsley choked with the same sudden 
shock a man experiences at diving into ice-cold water! 

The pilot of the P-12 was—Bruce Balcken, himself! 
Lean, sharp face; creased cheeks; slender shoulders 
and arms; all of him. The War Ace. And he had put 
a youngster “‘on the spot”! There wasn’t even a 
friendly smile from him. He gave the customary salute 
of the air, and then banked sharply away and was gone. 

Pat Kingsley felt numb all over his body. There 
is no misery a man cantknow comparable to the 
misery of sensing the double-cross from a friend. 
True, Bruce Balcken was not precisely a “friend”; 
but Pat had construed his own yearning admiration 
into a friendship. He admired the man’s record, his 
flying ability, his speech, his conduct, his knowledge— 
above all, his frank honesty. 


ND now what was there left? If Balcken had come 

up and slapped him in the face, he could not 

more thoroughly have incurred Kingsley’s scornful 

enmity. The one-sided friendship had suddenly and 
utterly ended. 
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Pat Kingsley turned for home. He landed, and 
walked slowly around the field a half dozen times 
before he finally went back to his quarters. At 
supper, in the mess, he seemed to feel Balcken’s eyes 
constantly boring into him from a seat behind. He 
wanted to turn and glare at the man, but couldn’t. 
Not only would it have been impossible to hide his 
feelings, but he had suddenly realized, with a heart- 
sick shame, that in spite of the unequal fight he had 
“almost” scored a victory. 

“Almost.” . The word drummed him to sleep, brim- 
ming with bitterness against Balcken. And yet, un- 
known to Pat. Kingsley, at another'set of quarters on 
the post, something was happening that would have 
changed all this with astonishing completeness. 

Captain Bruce Balcken had just settled himself 
comfortably in the den of Major Scott Hemingway. 
Cigars had been lighted. Balcken loosened the tight 
buckle of his Sam Browne belt and turned to his 
superior officer with a frown. 

“Tt didn’t work,” he said, laconically. 

“Twas afraid it wouldn’t,” Major Hemingway re- 
sponded.. “I didn’t want to stop you, Balcken, be- 
cause something has to be done about that young- 
ster. But that—” He waved his cigar to the side, 
then put it back in his mouth. “Even had you suc- 
ceeded in letting him win, he’d still have had it in 
for you coming after him with a P-12, when he was 
tied down with a 19!” 

“T wasn’t thinking of myself,’ Balcken protested. 
“He'd have had it in for me, all right. But don’t you 
agree, Major, that was the very hope of my plan? 
If he’d won the fight with odds like those—well, I 
think I'd have been pretty proud myself. And besides, 
he did, almost, win.” 

Major Hemingway winced. 

“Almost,” he repeated, distastefully. “If you'd get 
rid of that word instead of saying it, I'd have an A-1 
pilot around here.” 

There was a heavy silence. 

“Well, you started this ‘almost’ cure, Balcken,”’ 
the Major suddenly went on. “What’s to be done 
next?” 

“Just this, sir,” said Balcken quietly. ‘‘There’re 
no more schemes. You’ve got to give him another 
chance to work it out for himself. I’d suggest—” 
Balcken’s shoulders hunched almost as if he already 
knew of the storm his words would cause, “I'd suggest 
you make him a Flight Commander, and give him that 
destroyer patrol in the maneuvers next week!” 

“What!” Major Hemingway almost swallowed his 
cigar. He leaped suddenly to his feet. He strode 
over squarely in front of Balcken and looked down 
at him with nervous excitement. “The destroyer 
patrol? The most important assignment we’ve got? 
Man, if that becomes an ‘almost’ we'll never hear the 
last of it. The whole squadron will get a black eye. 
Why, that’s your job, Balcken! You're dreaming if 
you think I'd trust that to Kingsley! No, sir!” The 
Major shook his head and paced back and forth across 
the floor. ‘“‘No, sir! It won’t be that!” His voice 
flowed on, grumbling. ‘No, sir! Never that!” 

And Bruce Balcken, silently, patiently, sat there 
and waited. He smiled to himself. 
He knew Major Hemingway better 
than the (Continued on page 47) 


Pat opened his eyes. 
He was lying on the 
ground beneath a 
cocoanut tree. Bruce 
Balcken was there 
beside him 
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OLD! 


By George Stuart Brady 


OLD has been the standard of value of 

material things from the early days of 
civilization. Men have endured the most 
frightful hardships to obtain this metal. 


T HAS been a theme of song and story; a cause of 
wars. Once the Roman Empire was put up at 
auction and the crown of emperor was given to 
the highest bidder in return for fifteen ounces 

of gold promised each soldier. The alchemists of old 
devoted their lives to experimenting in the hope of 
discovering a process whereby base metals could be 
converted into gold. 

Middle-aged people to-day remember the Klondike 
gold rush—one of those periodic stampedes when 
men give up their daily work to seek fortunes in new 
gold fields. This Klondike rush began in 1897, and 
tens of thousands of men carrying heavy packs made 
the terrible journey across the snow-covered Alaskan 
mountains in the hope of bringing home fortunes in 
**pay-dirt.” 

It is not that gold is the rarest or most precious 
thing in the world. There are other metals worth 
much more; many other materials worth a vast 
amount more than gold. But because of its peculiar 
properties, especially its uniform rarity and its per- 
manence, gold was early set up as a medium of ex- 
change. It is the standard of value throughout the 
world, and remains the standard 
of value-calculations in coun- 
tries that are “off the gold 
standard”’ like England, and in 
countries like China where the 
currency standard is_ silver. 
Since gold, when obtained, is 
usually traded for other things, 
it is the thought of what gold 
will buy that sends men to seek 
gold. The Inca Indians of Peru 
could not understand why the 
Spaniards were so greedy to get 
gold plate and beautiful orna- 
ments when they melted them 
down into plain bars to send 
away in their ships. 

About sixty per cent of all the 
gold ever mined has been made 
into coinage, that is, into a 
medium of exchange; most of the 
remainder was used in jewelry. 
The chief reason that gold can 
be used as money is that we are 
very sure that it will never be 
produced in great quantities, 
that it will always be a rare 
metal. At one time aluminum 
was worth more than gold, now 
it is worth only a few cents a 
pound. Ten years ago the 
metal beryllium cost ten times 


This huge nugget of pure gold was found near 
Ballerat, Australia in 1858. It weighs 2520 ounces 
and is valued at more than $43,000! At the left is 
a twenty-dollar gold piece held for comparison 


more than gold, now it costs only a sixth as much. 
If gold should vary thus, it would be worthless as a 
medium of exchange or as a standard of value. When 
we add to this quality of uniform rarity the properties of 
beauty and resistance to rust and corrosion, we have in 
gold an ideal material for coins. These properties of 
gold were discovered more than six thousand years 
ago, and they remain unchanged to the present day. 




































Yet, strange to say, in spite of the fact that gold 
is a rare metal, composing probably no more than one 
ten-millionth part of the earth’s crust, or a million 
times less than the rare metal titanium, it occurs 
everywhere. Gold is present in sandstones, granites, 
and in common rocks, and also in water. The very 
pure white. marble contains about nine milligrams of 
gold per ton. Even very pure soda and salt used in 
the kitchen contain some gold. Sea water has any- 
where from 5 to 60 milligrams of gold per ton; it is 
estimated that if all the gold in the oceans could be 
extracted there would be enough to give every man, 
woman and child on earth $25,000,000 each. 

Gold is one of the very few elements that occurs 
‘native,”’ or in the pure state in nature, because it 
does not corrode or combine with other elements 
easily. It was, therefore, probably the first metal 
discovered by man. The first gold was undoubtedly 
found in the streams where primitive men saw the 
flakes and nuggets shining in the sand. 


‘« 


OLD is most desirable of all metals, even more 

sought after than the costlier platinum, because 
of its beauty, and because it does not tarnish in the 
air, and never corrodes, resisting the action of all 
ordinary acids and alkalies. It is called “‘ precious” 
because it is rare and valuable, and it is ‘‘noble”’ 
because it is not dissolved by acids nor attacked by 
corrosion. It is the 
most malleable of all 
the metals, and can be 
beaten out into sheets 
0.000003 of an_ inch 
thick. This gold leaf 
can be coated on articles 
of all kinds, and gives a 
beautiful permanent 
covering for the domes 
of buildings. A _ troy 
ounce of gold, worth 
twenty dollars, will cover 
more than 100 square 
feet when made into this 
leaf. Gold can also be 
electro-plated on base 


metals to give a fine appearance to cheap articles. 

But gold is so soft that it is never used alone except 
for leaf. American gold coins contain only 90 per 
cent gold, the other 10 per cent being an alloy of 
copper and silver to harden the metal. This is desig- 
nated as 900 fine; pure gold, or “fine gold,” being 
rated as 1,000. British gold coins contain one-twelfth 
copper. Besides being measured in terms of fineness, 
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gold for commercial uses is measured in carats. The 
international carat of weight used in the United 
States for diamond-weighing is 200 milligrams, byt 
the usual reference to carat as applied to gold means g 
degree of purity. An article that is 100 per cent pure 
gold is designated as 24 carat gold. Fine jewelry js 
usually 18 carat gold, or only 75 per. cent pure gold 
the remainder being metals used to harden the gold 
rather than to cheapen it. Some jewelry that is 99 
carat gold is so soft that it wears away quickly. 

The dentist’s gold is often mixed, or alloyed, with 
silver and copper for hardening, but copper can be 
tasted in the mouth so that palladium or iridium may 
be used instead for hardening. These last two metals 
cost more than gold, but teeth made with gold con. 
taining them are extremely hard and twice as strong 
as ordinary steel. ‘‘White gold,” used for watches, 
is a very deceptive thing. Expensive white gold js 
made by mixing gold with platinum or palladium, and 
is a substitute for pure platinum. But cheap white 
golds are made by alloying the gold with sometimes 
as much as 50 per cent of nickel. Even the carat 
designation does not give a conception of the worth of 
white gold, because a 14 carat white gold, for example, 
will contain fourteen parts of gold, but the other ten 
parts may be a cheap mixture of nickel and copper; 
a more expensive alloy may be of silver, nickel, palla- 
dium and zine, or a still costlier one may be a mixture 
with platinum. 

Romance and tragedy are associated with the 
mining of gold. It was largely the quest for gold that 
brought thousands of shiploads of men to Central 
and South America from Spain after the discovery of 
this continent by Columbus. These men were ad- 
venturers recruited from all over Europe. There is 
still a cobblestone road through the jungle across the 
Isthmus of Panama where three hundred years ago 
long pack trains carried the gold of Peru, Bolivia and 
Chile from the Pacific to be loaded into galleons on 
the Atlantic side. Hundreds of English pirate ships 
scoured the Caribbean Sea and the west coast of 
South America seeking opportunities to capture 
these gold-cargoed galleons. 

But all that glitters is not “‘pay-dirt,”’ because gold 
can be seen shining in river sand when there is only 
about one two-thousandth part of a cent’s worth per 
ton of sand. That means that two thousand tons of 
sand must be washed to produce one cent. Many 
early Americans who rushed off to Oregon and Wash- 
ington, found this out to their sorrow. During these 
last few years of the depression period, thousands of 
men who have labored at gold panning in the Western 
streams have been bitterly disappointed by earning 
only a few cents a day. Thrilling stories have been 
written about the miners who “got rich quick”’ in the 
Klondike, but it is not so generally known that the 
average find per miner who endured the hardships 
of months of labor in the bitter cold of Alaska was 
less than a thousand dollars. 

On the other hand the miners who work individually 
are always hopeful of a “‘strike”’ that will make them 
rich in aday. A nugget found in Australia during the 
gold rush weighed 2,520 ounces, and was worth $43,000. 
The largest nugget found in the Klondike weighed only 
85 ounces, but in Sonora, Mexico, a mass of gold worth 
$40,000 was picked up, and the small pocket in the 
rock whence it came yielded $360,000. One small 
**shoot” at Thames, New Zealand, produced $6,000,- 
000 in gold in one year, and one single carload of 
rock from Goldfield, Nevada, in 1997, weighing only 
47 tons, yielded $600,000 worth of gold. 


HEN gold was discovered in California the 
Americans paid little attention to it, because at 
about the same time a rich strike in South Carolina 
had turned out to be only a small deposit. But after 
fifteen thousand foreigners had flooded into Califor- 
nia, and the gold seemed still abundant, Americans in 
the East got the fever. In 1849 nearly 50,000 Ameri- 
cans sought the Far West, many traveling across the 
plains in covered wagons, fighting Indians, and often 
dying in the alkaline deserts. Others went in sailing 
ships around Cape Horn, while other thousands went 
to Colon, walked across the Isthinus to Panama and 
took ship to San Francisco. Fifty million dollars’ 
worth of gold was dug up and panned in California 
in 1850, an amount that staggered the imagination 
and made every mill-worker in New England eager 
to seek his fortune. Families gave up their homes and 
berrowed money to buy the equipment to make the 
journey of three thousand miles; but few sat down 
sanely and figured that the gold mined during that 
year of 1850 amounted to less than $500 per miner! 
Most interesting of all, however, is the fact that 
the California gold rush changed the whole history 
and geography of the United States. The wild Indians 
of the plains and mountains (Continued on page 42) 
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And then the white 
ribbon struck an un- 
even plate in the 
floor of the shed and 
shot high in the air 


NDY BLANE walked more rapidly as he 
saw the tall, lean figure of “Ink” Cress 
near the main gate of the Irontown Steel 
Plant. Cress saw him coming and the 

smile that had been on his face faded; his dark eyes 
became expressionless. Andy walked up to him and 
said quietly: 

“T don’t think much of that story in yesterday’s 
issue. It isn’t fair.” 

The editor of the Plant paper, Irontown Sparks, 
looked at Andy and shrugged. He was a head taller 
than Andy and several years older. 

“T wrote it the way I saw it, Blane,” he said coldly. 
“You were showing that party through the plant. 
It was pretty much your job to see that none of them 
got hurt. One of them did get hurt. I just mentioned 
the fact, and the fact that you were responsible for 
the party.” 

Andy Blane smiled a little. “There were ten men 
in the party,” he replied. “I’d warned them re- 
peatedly about getting too close to the edge of the 
tapping platform, in the Open Hearth shed. But none 
of them had been in a steel plant before, and they 
were pretty enthusiastic. It’s hard to watch ten 
people at once, and Mr. Dunn went around the other 
side of the platform. I didn’t know that. There was 
a strong wind blowing down the shed, and when the 
hot stuff spilled from the furnace to the ladle the 
sparks all went Dunn’s way. It’s lucky he wasn’t 
badly burned.” 

Cress nodded. “Lucky for you,” he said nastily. 
“Did you tell the party none of them should go 
around the other side of the furnace?” 

Andy narrowed his blue eyes. “No,” he said. “I 
took them to the correct side and warned them of 
sparks. Then I started to tell them what was going on. 
I didn’t see this Mr. Dunn get away from the group.” 

Cress smiled in superior fashion. ‘Like the engi- 
neer who didn’t see the danger light,” he said slowly. 
“Well, you probably won’t have to worry about tak- 
ing any more groups through the plant. The G. S. 
has read the article by this time.” 

Andy Blane’s fists clenched at his sides. The G. S. 
was the general superintendent, and as the creation 
of a plant paper had been his idea he read the weekly 
very carefully. 
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Andy said as calmly as he could: “I don’t like the 
job much, anyway. Id rather do the regular experi- 
mental engineering work of my department.” 

Ink Cress’ dark eyes widened. ‘‘Oh, you don’t like 
showing people through the plant,” he mocked. 
**Most of that bunch in your department like it a lot. 
It’s a change, and it gets them all over the Plant, 
instead of keeping them. in one place.” 

Andy said nothing. There was truth in the editor’s 
words—the escorting job was well liked. 


C= said slowly: “Well, I have an idea the job 
you'll get for a while won’t make you feel very 
And it’s lucky Dunn only had a few 


responsible. 
You'd have been 


burns and didn’t raise much fuss. 
fired. As it is x 

He stopped and shrugged. Andy said: “‘Well— 
you seem to know something. I suppose I’m to be 
shoved into the ore pit or a boiler house?” 

Cress shrugged again. “Ever worked the black 
job?” he asked. 

Andy drew in a sharp breath. Then he smiled and 
his body relaxed. 

“The black job isn’t worked from our department,” 
he said. ‘The Fuel Department handles it.” 

Ink Cress looked at some workers filing into the 

lant. 

“The Fuel Department did handle it,” he said 
quietly. “‘But they’ve been cut down, and are too 
busy just now. So the G. S. is passing the black job 
along to your department.” 

Andy stood very stiffly, his eyes on the editor’s. 
He was medium in size, with fairly broad shoulders 
and a nice chest. He had good features and his hair 
was almost the color of his eyes. 

**What made him think of that?’’ he asked slowly. 

Cress shrugged again. “‘He was giving me some 
new tips this morning and mentioned to his secretary 
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THE BLACK JOB 
By Raoul Whitfield 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDGAR McGRAW 


Another great story of steel 






that ten days of coal unloading was to start this 
afternoon, on the river, from barges. I grinned and 
said I wondered who'd draw the test work on the black 
job. He said that the man would be from the Experi- 
mental Engineering Department, and that your boss, 
Kraley, would pick him. It’ll be hot and dirty work.” 

Andy spoke grimly: “‘Have you had time to see 
Kraley and suggest that I rate the job?” he asked 
with sarcasm. 

The weekly editor smiled. “Kraley reads the plant 
paper, too,” he replied. “Maybe he'll get an idea 
from the last issue.” 

There was a little silence, then Andy said in a 
hard tone: 

“And that'll be another piece of news for you to 
run, eh?” 

The editor chuckled. “It depends who gets it,” he 
replied. ‘It may not be you, after all.” 

Andy Blane smiled coldly. “If it isn’t, it won’t be 
because you didn’ ttry to have me get it,” he said sharp- 
ly. “It might have been better for me to have let you 
win that inter-department hundred yards, last month.” 

The editor narrowed his eyes on Andy’s, lowered 
his head and took a step toward him. Andy Blane 
stood motionless, both fists clenched. Cress halted 
suddenly, and{their heads were very ‘close. There 
was hot anger in the editor’s eyes. 

“‘Before you finish the black job—you'll be sorry 
you said that!”’ he breathed. ‘And it'll be a long 
time 

The voice of Kraley, coming from behind Andy, 
said huskily: 

“Hello, Blane—walk along to the department with 
me, will you?” 

Cress forced a smile, turned away. Andy faced 
the superintendent of the Experimental Engineering 
Department. He was smiling, too. 

“Yes, sir,” he said. (Continued on page 43) 











































“Now you beat it! Git! 
Git! Git, before I 
shoot!’ 


BOYS’ LIFE 


SHEEP HERDER JIM 
By Cal A. Way 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE AVISON 


HE great adventure for Scout Joe 
Barnes began in an ordinary way. 


T WAS a warm Saturday afternoon in early 
Joe was playing mumble-peg in 


spring. 
back of the house. He had just completed 
his Indian head for his Wood-Carving 


Merit Badge. The air was fragrant with apple 
blossoms. Out beyond the fields, a meadow lark 
sounded his clarion call to adventure. Away off 
there against the lazy clouds the rugged moun- 
tains stood out blue and inviting. 

“Mother,” called Joe. “May I go down to 
Huntington over the week-end?” 

Joe lived with his widowed mother in the 
outskirts of Weiser in the valley of the Snake. 
Mrs. Barnes came to the back door and smiled. 
It was the usual thing for Joe to visit Uncle Ben 
and Aunt Bess at Huntington. 

**When will you be back?” 

*“Sunday afternoon.” 

“Well, all right. Split me a nice pile of wood and 
get yourself ready.” 

Joe was slim and wiry. His friendly, freckled face 
could produce a grin on almost any occasion. His 
red hair wanted to stand up straight so he kept it cut 
rather short. All the fellows in the Wolf Patrol liked 
Joe Barnes. 

He caught a ride with a traveling man and was soon 
knocking on his aunt’s door, twenty miles from home. 

Ben Barnes, Joe’s Uncle Ben, was a_ well-to-do 
sheep man. Himself a childless man, Joe was almost 
like his own son. Aunt Bess came in response to Joe’s 
knock. 

“Why, hello Joe! Step in, but be quiet! Your 
Uncle Ben has mountain fever. He’s out of his head 
most of the time.”” Aunt Bess was really excited. 


Later, Uncle Ben was rational, and Joe went in to 
see him. The sick room was cool and dark. Uncle 
Ben smothered Joe’s slim fingers in a hot hand. His 
voice sounded sleepy and tired. 

“Joe boy, ’'m glad you came. You're just in the 
nick of time. I need a man—but you're man enough 
for me. Somebody has to go to camp. You'll have 
to start to-morrow morning. Drive the old Dodge. 
McDougal has the wethers on Cayuse Creek. He’s 
about out of grub. You'll have to go for me, boy, 
How about it?” ‘ 

Joe’s heart leaped. 

“Sure I'll go, Uncle Ben!” 

It was great to have an uncle who believed in a 
fellow. Joe had been allowed to drive the Dodge on 
several occasions. But now alone. It almost took 
Joe’s breath. It was a large order. 

“Bess girl,” said Uncle Ben, as his wife came in 
with a clinking glass of ice water, “get that list of 
supplies from my coat pocket. Let Joe get it filled at 
Blake’s. Get the money to pay old Cartwright for 
that last hay before the bank closes. Joe can go to 
camp for me and pay Cartwright as he goes. The old 
scamp wants his money. He’s funny that way; he 
wouldn’t take a check.” 

The rest of the day was a busy time for Joe. The 
old Dodge must be gassed-up and greased. Every- 
thing had to be ready for an early start. Joe was dead 
tired when he tumbled into bed. He was up early. 
While eating breakfast he heard Aunt Bess say: 

**It is too much to ask the boy to do, Ben! There 
are plenty who would waylay a man carrying four 
hundred dollars in cash across the country, let alone a 
boy.” 

“Tt’s all right, Bess girl,” was Uncle Ben’s calm 
reply. “Joe is trustworthy. I’m banking on that 
boy. Ina few years, Joe may be able to step into my 
shoes and run this business. Guess I’m gettin’ old.” 

When the sun kissed the hilltops with gold, Joe had 
the Dodge ready to pull out. Aunt Bess brought out 
a long fat envelope to pin in his inside coat pocket. 

“Don’t pin it there, Aunt Bess,” he protested. 
“That’s the first place a hold-up man would look. 
Let’s open a salt sack and bury it in the stock salt.” 
“That’s a good idea, Joe! We'll just do that.” 
Off on his first big job, Joe sent the old Dodge 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


roaring up the long grade out of Huntington. It 
was a real thrill. 

“You're a good old heap,” he said aloud. ‘“* Loaded 
to the guards and takin’ her in intermediate.” 


HE road stretched away, a brown ribbon over 

chalky sage-covered hills. As he topped the 
highest hill, Joe caught a glimpse of the valley of the 
Snake, carpeted green to the foothills with alfalfa. 
Jackrabbits sprang up and away. The air was 
saturated with the tang of blooming sage. Some early 
travelers were having tire trouble. Five men; they 
signalled Joe to stop. He stepped on the gas and 
whizzed by. A half-hour later, he delivered the 
precious package to old man Cartwright on Willow 
Creek, and tovk his receipt. It was mid-afternoon 
before he found McDougal’s camp on Cayuse Creek, 
and unloaded provisions. It was still later, dark, cold 
and raining, when he steered the old Dodge along a 
slippery wagon track over rocky points, through the 
tall sage in the gulches, and into the lamb band camp 
at the base of Wagon-tire Mountain. Although he 
was sure he could find it, the barking of the shepherd 
dogs was music to his ears. As the engine stopped, 
the bl-a-a of the sheep rolled in from the hills. 

“Dog-my-cats! See who’s here!” shouted Patter- 
son, Uncle Ben’s Irish herder. “If it ain’t Joe! 
Where’s Ben?” 

“Uncle Ben’s awful sick with mountain fever,” 
announced Joe, clambering out. “Boy, smell that 
stew. Lead me to it!” 

“You know it! Just through eating. Plenty left.” 

Patterson entertained Joe that first evening with 
tales of wild animals and camp life. He insisted that 
grass was short and that Joe must stay three days and 
help him move camp. 

Joe had expected to be back in school by Tuesday. 
But he could not fail Uncle Ben. The emergency 
demanded his help with the sheep. 

Patterson was a source of delight to Joe. His red hair 
was a match for Joe’s. He was never without a funny 
leering smile and had an endless supply of hilarious 
banter to spring on a fellow. But his masterpiece was 
sour-dough biscuits. When Joe first raised the lid of 
the sour-dough can, he positively decided against it. 

“Did those biscuits come out of that can?” he had 
to know. Joe’s aversion for sour-dough died when he 
watched Pat mix a batch. He opened the flour sack; 
made a deep hole in the flour; dumped in a seething 
fermented mass from the sour-dough can; sprinkled 
in salt; tasted the mass with a wry face; dipped into 
the soda can and squinted with precision at the 
measured heap of soda; deftly worked in the flour to a 
stiff dough; and presto! With rapid precision, row on 
row of white biscuits appeared in the hot pans; 
into the red-hot stove and out again to a heaping pile, 
brown and savory, on the lid of the grub-box. Yum! 
With a spread of butter and jam they literally melted 
on a fellow’s tongue. Whereupon, Joe decided that 
Patterson was some man, and promptly enrolled as a 
student of camp culinary art. 

“The first hundred-thousand you make will be the 
worst,” was Pat’s encouraging remark after Joe had 
made a few panfulls that the dogs would not eat. 
“You have to use the cleavage test on every batch.” 

“What’s the cleavage test?” 


“In the cleavage test,” explained Pat, “you lay 


That morning high up 
on the hillside he looked 
down on thecamp with 
his field glasses 
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your biscuit on a rock and hit it with an ax. If the 
rock breaks the biscuit is not good enough.” 

After the lamb band had been moved, Patterson 
decided that McDougal’s camp would have to be 
moved, too. Joe drove the Dodge across country 
through sage-brush and rocks to help move the 
wether band to new grass and water. 

The next night it was a tired Joe that pulled back 
to Patterson’s camp. He decided to stay one more 
day, just to be sure everything was all right. 


T WAS on the afternoon of that last day, his seventh 
day in camp, that Joe found Patterson with his 
head in his hands. The usual smile was gone. His 
cheeks were yellow. Great beads of perspiration stood 
out on his neck. 
*°S’matter Pat?” 
“Boy, I’m sick! Take the sheep, will you? Guess 
I'll go to camp and stew me some bitters. See if I 
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can get over it. They’s a couple of lynx keeps comin’ 
up out of that canyon tryin’ to get lambs. Watch ’em 
close.” 

When Joe brought the sheep to camp that night he 
found the herder out of his head and talking wildly. 
Joe bathed his face with cold water and finally brought 
him around. His condition was plainly serious. It 
was up to Joe. 

“Pat, could you sit up and drive for four hours, 
if you had to?” he inquired. 

“Guess I could—if—had to,” mumbled the sick 
man. 

“Well, you gotto! You got mountain fever sure as 
heck. You gotta rouse up and stave her off, till you get 
to town. I’m pourin’ the last of the gas in the tank of 
the old Dodge. You're startin’ now. Stop every 
half-hour and bathe your face and neck with a cold 
towel. Ill take the sheep until you send out a man.” 

“Think you can do her, boy? All right—I’ll go.” 

So, through the chain of events, 
Joe found himself alone at the base 
of Wagon-tire Mountain, with three 
dogs and twenty-two hundred sheep. 
There was no time for fear or lament. 
Having cast his lot, he suddenly felt 
old beyond his years. He would 
have to be up and at ’em. 

At first, the dogs were not much 
help. They had to learn Joe’s calls 
and signals. Each day he grazed the 
sheep. Three days passed. No man 
came out. He was not worried, but 
butter and coffee were getting low. 
Did Patterson make it in? 

On the evening of the fourth day 
the Dodge rolled into camp. A 
wizened, rat-faced man climbed out. 
A greasy cap hung down on his eye- 
brows. All Joe could see was a red 
beak under the cap, bobbing around 
on along wry (Continued on page 28) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


COXSWAIN USES HIS HEAD 











Frate suddenly thrust Jimmy Glenn into 
the coxswain’s seat just before the big 
race with Boyden. In the last practice Jimmy 
was unfortunate enough to steer his shell 
into a submerged ice box. The smashing 
of the shell wrecks Jimmy’s hopes. 


[Conciuston] 


IMMY GLENN lay on his bed and stared 
miserably at the ceiling. The clock in the belfry 
of Sutton Hall had long since struck six, and 
outside the open windows the school campus 

lay deserted and silent. Steve had pleaded, protested 
and argued to no purpose, and had finally gone over 
to supper by himself, leaving his roommate alone with 
his bitter reflections. That had been some time 
since, and now the quietude was working relief on the 
boy’s overwrought nerves and he was discovering a 
saner perspective. 

It seemed to him now that he couldn’t have averted 
the calamity, after all, although an hour earlier he had 
assumed entire responsibility, stubbornly insisting 
on his culpability. If his first glimpse of the obstruc- 
tion had carried a warning to his mind he could be 
properly blamed for what had followed, but it hadn’t. 
On second look the floating object had seemingly 







resolved itself into a ripple 
of sun-flecked water. When 
he had seen it again it had 
been too late, and no action 
he could have taken would have 
averted the collision. He found some 
measure of comfort in this conclusion, 
but it left him far short of. self- 
exoneration. He had, he well knew, 
committed the supreme sin in the cox- 
swain’s decalogue: he had wrecked his 
boat; and while he might find ex- 
tenuating facts in his favor the School 
would not. 
His crew mates had been remarkably forbearing 
from the first; had accepted the tragic disaster phil- 
osophically and, after they had been taken aboard the 
launch and the wrecked shell was in tow, had even 
jested grimly over it. And almost toa man, First and 
Second Crew alike, they had tried to let Jimmy know 
that they weren’tholdinghimtoblame. “*’S all right, 
kid. It’s happened before!” “* Aw, snap out of it, Wat- 
kins! No one’s blaming you for it.” “* Accidents will 
happen. Just forget it, old man.” Yes, they had 
been mighty nice about it; even Lem Roberts in the 
end. But it didn’t seem to Jimmy just now that he 
would ever be able to forget the hurt, accusing look on 
Lem’s face in the instant of collision. That look 
haunted him. 

Coach Brinkerhoff, grave of countenance, had 
returned from an inspection of the damaged boat to 
seek Jimmy in the locker-room where, amidst a babel 
of discussion, he was getting back into street clothes, 
tight-lipped and pale. Brinky had patted 
him on the back and managed a smile of 
sorts. ‘Hard luck, Glenn, he had said,” 
“butdon’tletit get your goat, boy. You did 
everything you could. It’s just one of those 
things that have to happen now and then, 
and no one’s holding you accountable. Cheer 
up and pull a grin!” 

Jimmy hadn’t been able to pull the grin, 
but he had let the coach see that he was 
grateful for his words. They had lent him 
the courage to finish his dressing and 
get out of the locker-room without 
making a fool of himself; and if after- 
wards, on the way back tothe campus, 
he had sniffled a little now and then, 
only Steve, sturdily loyal, had heard 
him. Steve, too, had been awfully 


In desperation he bel- 
lowed, “Trail your 
oars! Trail ’em! 
Clearance!” 
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decent all through; had tried by all the 

means at his command to cheer and com- 

fort him; had laughed at him, bullied him f 
and pleaded with him; and if he had failed y 
to shake his chum’s conviction that the 
world had come 
to a sudden and 
disastrous end it 
was no fault of 













































his. 
Presently 
Steve returned 4} 


and Jimmy got 
up, and as soon 
as the first 
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darkness had descended Steve conducted the other 
over to the lunch room on Payson Street and watched 
him put away a steak sandwich and a glass of milk. 
There were no callers at Number 14 that evening, for 
which Jimmy was thankful, and he tried to keep his 
mind off the afternoon’s tragedy long enough to do 
some necessary studying. He went early to bed. 


REAKFAST was an ordeal, but Steve was there to 

lend moral support, and by going early they were 
through before most of the Second Crew arrived at 
the training table. But when the eight-thirty bell 
rang he was left to his own resources and it required 
all the courage he could summon to set forth to his 
first recitation. Without doubt he exaggerated the 
importance of his crime and credited his fellows 
with taking the affair more seriously than they did, 
but nevertheless he had reason for his reluctance 
to appear amongst them, for the news had spread that 
the loss of the new shell to the First Crew was well- 
nigh certain to spell defeat on the morrow, and it was 
but natural that the more uncharitable of them at 
least should view him with disfavor. It is elementary 
knowledge that a coxswain’s foremost duty is to 
steer his boat skillfully and safely, and since Jimmy 
had very evidently failed in that duty he was given 
full measure of censure. Close acquaintances were 
in a way more trying than strangers since, eager to 
show their friendliness, they greeted him with an 
effusiveness more difficult to meet than the curious 
stares or covert scowls of the rest. But he survived 
the morning—incidentally giving a poor account of 
himself to three instructors—and returned to Lusk 
at half-past eleven to find Steve ahead of him. Steve 
had news of Roy Turner. Roy was getting along 
nicely and, although he would have to remain in the 
hospital for several days longer, would eventually be 
none the worse for his accident. 

“Gee, I’m glad of that,” said Jimmy. 

“Me, too. Roy isn’t a bad sort, and it would have 
been tough if he couldn’t have graduated with his 
class. He’s pretty down in the mouth over not 
getting into the race, they say. Won't even see it, 
poor chap.” 

“Just as well, I guess,” answered Jimmy sadly, 
thinking meanwhile that he would gladly change 
places with Roy, were it possible. 

“Meaning which?”’ demanded Steve. 

“He won't see us get licked.” 

“Tf you're talking about the First, we’re not going 
to get licked, feller. How do you get that way?” 

“Well, they say the shell can’t be fixed up, 
Steve; thatit will have to go back to the 
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maker; and I heard that Brinky tried to borrow the 
Hampton High boat and couldn’t because they’re row- 
ing Weldon Friday, and have to ship it by truck to- 
morrow, and so the First has got to row in the old shell.” 

“What of it? It won’t be the first time that old tub 
has won arace. I’m not saying it’s as fast as the new 
one, but it did pretty well for a good many years, and I 
guess it will do again. It isn’t the First ’m worrying 
about, it’s the Second. What are we going to do?” 

“That’s so! Gee, Steve, you fellows won’t have 
any boat!” 

“Looks that way. I wouldn’t be surprised if the 
Second Crew race was dropped. Nick Thrower 
says they’re talking about it. If it is 'll be mad 
enough to bite nails. The only other thing to do 
is pull off the Second Crew event early and then 
have Jerry readjust the stretchers and so on for 
the First. He says he can do it if he has to, but 
I guess he isn’t keen about it. This afternoon 
Brinky’s going to split our crowd in half and send 
us out in the old four-oared shell with Irv Baker 
coxing. That’s a joke, eh? Practising in a four-oar 
for an eight-oar race! Oh, well, we'll probably get 
beaten by half a dozen lengths anyway. They say 
Boyden’s Jayvees are pretty good.” 

Steve went off for a twelve o'clock and Jimmy 
listlessly dragged a book to him and tried to polish up 
his Latin. But something Steve had said wouldn’t 
let him. “With Irv Baker coxing!”” Well, he had 
known all along that he was out of it; that having 
busted up one boat he wouldn’t be entrusted with an- 
other; not right away, anyhow; but in spite of that 
conviction Steve’s announcement had hurt. Was it 
possible, he wondered, that he had been nursing a dim 
hope of reinstatement? If he had, he told himself 
savagely, he was crazy! He was out of rowing for the 
season, if not for all time, and he deserved to be. 
The sooner he faced the fact the better. Besides, even 
if by a miracle Brinky had been willing to trust him 
again he wouldn’t, he was certain, have had the cour- 
age to take the job. No, he was, as he phrased it to 
himself, shot; what had occurred yesterday wouldn’t 
be a patch on what might happen if he tried to steer 
the shell another time. Why, he—he’d probably ram 
it into the bank! 


|B gran. was another ordeal, but perhaps he was 
getting hardened to his role of pariah, inured to 
staring eyes and craning heads and pursuing whispers, 
for he found himself walking down the long aisle 
beside Steve without experiencing the sickening 
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sensation of the morning. His ad- 
vent at the table appeared to occa- 
sion no more than the usual inter- 
est. Conversation, or what passed 
for it amongst the hungry youths, 
was noisy and general, as was the 


Ge case at the table farther along 


where the First Crew was dining 
under the sharply observant eyes of the coach. 

Jimmy made a brave attempt to consume the food 
set before him, or such portions of it as he considered 
allowable for a coxswain, but lack of appetite de- 
feated it. If, he told himself morosely, he were really 
hungry, here would be an excellent opportunity to 
abandon his diet schedule and give himself over to an 
orgy of eating, for what difference did it make now 
whether he weighed a hundred and three or a hundred 
and eighty? For that matter, why was he at training 
table when his crew activities were ended? It hadn’t 
occurred to him before that the coach might have ex- 
pected him to drop out of the squad without waiting 
to be told, and he felt very uncomfortable for a mo- 
ment or two. Then, however, as no one appeared to 
resent his presence, the embarrassment passed and he 
toyed with a dish of sliced peaches and wished Steve 
would finish satisfying a voracious appetite. In a.- 
other minute Steve did, and questioned Jimmy with 
a glance, and they both pushed their chairs back. 

“Hi, Watkins!” said Lou Sawyer. ‘Coach is 
speaking to you.” 

Jimmy turned back, saw Brinky beckoning and 
made his way to the farther end of the next table, his 
heart thumping hard as he nerved himself to receive 
his release. Brinky looked like a man who had a lot 
on his mind, but his gravity was less expressive of 
worry than when Jimmy had last seen him. 

“Listen, Glenn,” he said briskly. ‘ Baker’s taking 
out the Second in the four-oar at three. I wish you'd 
get over there as early as you can make it and help 
him with his stuff. See that he understands the 
orders and all that, will you? He hasn’t worked 
much and he’s inclined to be a mite nervous.” 

“Yes, sir, of course,” answered Jimmy relievedly. 

“Good. By the way, I want to have a chat with 
you after ’m through with the Second. Remind me 
of it when I come in, in case I forget it. That’s all.” 

The coach nodded and Jimmy strode after the 
loitering Steve, too excited to remember that he was 
running the gantlet of disapproving eyes. In the 
corridor he told what had happened, and Steve, 
apparently unable to fathom his agitation, said: 
“Well, what’s wrong with that? He just doesn’t 
want Irv Baker to look like an ass when we take the 
boat out, I suppose.” 

“T know, but he said he wanted to talk to me after- 
wards! I thought—I just thought—” But he couldn’t 
confess even to Steve the wild hope he was treasuring. 
Steve viewed him in puzzlement. (Continued on page 37) 
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THERED HEROES 


tion between the beleaguered city and 
the outside world! was obtained by this 
means. Micro-photographs of military 
dispatches, private letters and even long 
news items were printed upon films of 
collodin and carried by the birds, as 
much as 30,000 words in 
stances. These would then be enlarged by 


“Spike” made 52 trips from 
the front lines in France car- 
rying vital information yet was 
never touched by a bullet! 







“The Mocker” so named be- 
cause he mocked death! His 
message made possible the silenc- 
ing of a German battery. He 
carried through with one eye 
destroyed and his head a welter 
of blood! 





“Lightning” has 
flown more than 
10,000 miles of- 
ficially, and is 
considered one of 
the most reliable 
birds in exis- 
tence 


HERE is a fascination about pigeons. 
From the day, over forty years ago, when 
first I heard their gentle cooing and noted 
their beautiful blending of colors as they 


strutted about in the old barn at home, I have had a Handsome 


“Big Tom” flew 


some in- 


deep affection for them. And when in later years I through a whole 
again became associated with carrier pigeons in the sanders: seetat, 
Air Service it was only natural that the old interest 25 miles in 25 
should be intensified. Beauty of form and coloring— minutes, arriv - 
yes! But even more alluring is their confidence, faith ing with one leg 
and bravery—which gives them indefinable charm. shot away and 
Likely this sentiment is shared by every officer and his body ripped 
man in the Air Service of our country. open! 
From the beginning of time there is evidence of 
man’s admiration for pigeons. Rich in legendary lore } \ 
is the story of the dove which brought to Noah in the “Peerless Pilot” a young bird ; 


Ark the message that the Great Flood had subsided. 
Ancient Arabic writings indicate that this Biblical 
dove, after carrying to the Ark the olive branch which 
signified that the waters were falling, flew away again 
on a second trip from which it returned with traces of 
soil on its feet, thereby proving that it had actually 
alighted on ground. The legend further runs that 
Noah then prayed that the feet of all doves might 
forever continue to be of a reddish color. To this day 
the feet of all doves are red. 

The use of carrier pigeons to carry messages is as 
old as Solomon and the ancient Greeks, to whom the 
art of training the birds came probably from the 
Persians who conveyed the names of Olympic victors 
to their various cities by this means. And then, too, 
one reads about maidens in distress in ancient castles, 
who conveyed love messages to their Romeos by 
this means, and were subsequently rescued. And so 
the subject is also suggestive of intriguing romance. 

“President Wil- 

HE training of carrier pigeons for military pur- son” famous hero of 
poses where sometimes no other means of com- the Meuse- Argonne 
munication is available, represents perhaps the highest offensive whose body 


; : . is enshrined in the 
example of pigeon development. Although the first de - ° 
I pig I 8 Smithsonian Insti- 


use of carrier pigeons for military purposes is more or tution at Wcebbenten 
less shrouded in mystery, it came again most forcibly 8 
to public notice during the Franco-Prussian War of 

1870. During the Siege of Paris constant communica- 





Photos Courtesy U. 8S. War and Navy Departments 


who carried 196 messages from 
Naval vessels at sea to Head- 
quarters in France 





photography and made legi- 
ble. Subsequently the Ger- 
man, French and other Euro- 
pean governments established 
regular pigeon corps in the 
**Intelligence Departments’’ 
of their armies and navies. 
Thousands of birds were 
trained and to this day con- 
tinue to be kept for use as 
aerial messengers. 

In 1897 many trials and ex- 
periments were made in the 
United States Navy for the 
employment of pigeons at sea. 


Close up of metal tube 
holder showing method of 
mounting and number of the 
bird. The insert shows the 
holder in detail. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


By Lieut. Commander 
Roman J. Miller 


“Cher Ami,” one of the best! He 
carried the message which saved the 
famous “Lost Battalion.” “Chey 
Ami” came through with one | 
torn off and a bullet hole throug 
the breast! 



























It was found that these little feath- 
ered adventurers were good sailors, 
and would fly for a distance of more 
than 300 miles to shore stations 
with great accuracy. Some diff- 
culty, however, was encountered in 
attempting to train them to go from 
ship to ship, due greatly to the 
ship’s constant cruising in_ incle- 
ment weather. In this connection I 
recall that when in service on the 
old battleship Oregon in Chinese waters (1903- 
4-5-6), Chinese junks and sailing craft were 
frequently encountered which carried _ pet 
pigeons. A curious custom prevailed of fitting 
to the tails of these carrier pigeons an ingenious 
miniature pipe organ made of bamboo tubes. When 
the bird flew the wind whistled through the tubes 
creating weird music. An old Chinese sailor explained 
that this procedure warned away all evil spirits of the 
sea, and protected the birds from falling prey to sea 
hawks and other dangers. 

It was during this time, that the Russo-Japanese 
War was in progress, and the Japanese Army used 
carrier pigeons from mobile lofts with great success. 
Previous to this, it was generally assumed by many 
carrier-pigeon authorities that pigeons would fly only 
to a fixed or permanent home—that if either the birds 
or loft was moved, no success could be expected. ‘The 
fact that well-trained birds will return to mobile lofts 
was most admirably demonstrated during the World 
War. The American Expeditionary Forces in France 
during the Aisne-Marne offensive used mobile lofts 
with phenomenal success. During the rapid advance 
of our troops the front line was constantly changing, 
yet of seventy-two birds used during this action, 
records show that nota single one failed to return with 
its message, A total of seventy-eight vitally important 
messages was carried by these pigeons. And as they 
were used as a rule only when it was impossible to 
employ any other form of communication, and often 
through fog, rain or shell-swept skies, the accomplish- 
ments of these little feathered heroes are outstanding. 
In the Saint Mihiel drive ninety important messages 
were delivered by pigeons from the front line of the 
American Army to General Headquarters. In this 
offensive twenty-four out of 202 birds used in the Tank 
Corps were either missing or killed in action, but nota 
single mescage failed of delivery. This no doubt was 
due to the precautionary practice of sending messages 
in duplicate by two birds. 


GAIN in the Meuse-Argonne offensive using 

mobile lofts with but five days allowed for the 
training and settling of the birds from their new 
homes, some 442 American pigeons delivered 403 
important messages. Much of this was accomplished 
under adverse conditions at distances ranging from 
ten to thirty miles without a failure. 

The French and British Governments conferred 
medals of honor on some of their birds during the war, 
but the American pigeons could not be so honored 
because Congress had failed to authorize an award 
for heroism to any except human beings. 

Named on the roll of honor (Continued on page 31) 
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Begin the Story Here 


ACK LAMASON is going to drive stakes 
for the South Western Pacific surveying 
party through the arid Sonora desert. The 
very first night while camped near some 
ancient ruins mysterious shots disturb them. 
A friendly Indian warns them to beware of 
Cabeza, famed bandit of the district, who 
threatens to drive them away. 
Adventures follow fast. First Jack disturbs 
a mysterious visitor one night who escapes 
among the ruins after wounding Jack’s pal 
“Old English.”’ Several days later the camp 
is thrown into excitement by the kidnapping 
of three of its members. The rest organize a 
rescue party to fight, if necessary, to the 
death. 


PART III 


UNT came tramping down the line of cars. 
He stopped for a moment beside Jack and 
Wells. “‘Ready?’’ he asked. 
“All ready, sir,” said Jack from behind 
the wheel. 

Lunt moved on to the next. Shortly he returned, 
whistling a tuneless jig. He climbed into the line- 
truck. The starter’s whir crashed the silence of the 
morning, the gears kicked into place, and one by one 
the trucks pulled out across the flat like a squadron of 
combat planes taking off across the tarmac. 

Across the flat, up the steep slope of the mesa, 
swept the three trucks. Jack and Wells glanced 
ahead apprehensively. Only the hardy Saquaros 
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As he ducked a figure flashed 
past, a4 man on a screamin, 
black stallion, coarse blac 
hair beneath a gold-embroi- 
dered sombrero, face im- 
perious, decadent, cruel 







RAIDERS OF 
THE MALPAIS 


By Malcolm Reiss 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY H. A. BURNE 


broke the long, flat line of wastelands. Off to the 
east, the sky was turning the color of wet sand, but 
the sun was still below the horizon. Jack noticed 
that the line truck was following a well-marked trail, 
made by the hooves of many horses. Easy to follow 
—maybe too easy, reflected Jack. 

On and on through the sifting light of the slow dawn 
rumbled the trucks. Twice the Chief drew up to 
look over the tracks, but each time he continued in 
the same direction: north by east. The Sierra de 
Tuseral loomed up ahead. 

Suddenly Jack saw the line-truck drawing away 
from him. He stepped down on the accelerator in 
order to keep up. At the same time, a long-drawn, 
singing noise came briefly to his ears. It sounded 
slightly familiar; the way in which the sound died 
down before it really came to life. Wells straightened 
up, listened. 

Next, vague popping sounds drifted down the 
wind. What was it all about, Jack wondered. Why 
was the line-truck rolling along as if it were trying 
for the coast-to-coast speed record? : 

Wells snapped a cartridge into the chamber of his 
gun. 

**What’s up?” Jack flung at him. 

“Don’t you savvy that we’re being shot at—from 
a distance?” 

Another whine sang overhead; closer now. All of a 
sudden Jack placed the sound. He had heard it the 
day he had put up the stove-pipe for the cook; the 
day he had been sniped at from the mesa. - But this 
was from further off. The bullets had a spent sound. 

**Where are they?” Jack demanded. 

Wells stuck his long turkey-like neck out the side. 


‘“*‘Some of ’em is galloping way far on the right,” he 
called. 

Jack twisted around, saw a chain of tiny figures al- 
most two miles across the sage. 

Wells’ gaze leapt ahead. 

**T’ll swing if there ain’t a bunch of buscaderos off in 
front, too.” 

“And over on the left there’s a troop,” Jack added. 

“They're ridin’ swing and they’re ridin’ point on 
us,” growled the old cowman. ‘We either got to turn 
an’ run or we're coralled.” 

The truck in front was slowing down now. Jack’s 
fingers tensed on the wheel as he waited, all alert, to 
see what would be the new development in Lunt’s 
plans. Overhead, bullets whined and snarled but the 
enemy was too far off to score any hits. 

Someone in the line-truck blazed away in return. 

‘**Wastin’ good lead,” snapped Wells. 

The Dodge slowed down and Lunt leaned out, wav- 
ing for those behind to pull alongside. 

Jack deftly swung in close to the line-truck. The 
engineer shouted. ‘‘We’ve got to make a stand. 
When this car stops, you pull up at right angles. 
Carson will do the same. Make a triangle out of the 
cars. Understand?” 

**Check,”’ called Jack. 

The Dodge leaped ahead, cruising off toward a spot 
where the sage and greasewood grew sparsely. 

‘This business don’t look good to me,” muttered 
Wells. “If we hole up they'll starve us out. If we 
keep ramblin’ we won't get no place anyhow.” 

The line-truck rumbled to a stop but just before 
the wheels stopped rolling, Dan slewed it broadside. 
Jack swung his car out and pulled up at Dan’s rear 
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fender. Carson ran his truck in so as to 
block the broad end of the “V.’’ It made 
a neat little fort. 

‘Good thing these cars aren't tin,” 
laughed Jack, as a bullet bonged against 
the radiator. 


as LLOUT!” urged the Chief. He stood 

in the center of the small enclosure 
made by the three automobiles. “‘Get down 
the supplies. Get down the waterbags 
right away. Stack em up where they'll be 
out of the line of fire.” 

Jack dug his nails into a sack and 
dragged it from the truck. The bullets 
were getting closer now. They sounded 
more emphatic. He glanced up once or 
twice and saw riders tracking forward: 
riders as thick as the spines on a cholla. 
The surveyors did not return their wild 
volleys. They were too busy whacking 
their improvised fort into shape. 

Kinny let out a nervous whoop. 
they come!” 

Jack twisted around to look. ~~ 
He saw the bandoleered riders, A 
in their steeple-crowned som- \ 
breros, break into a full gallop 
and converge in a long, crooked 
rank. The full-throated bus- 
cadero yip yip drifted across the 
desert. 

He made a grab for his car- 
bine. Then the Chief's rum- 
bled: ‘‘Get behind the trucks, 
men. Get under ‘em. And 
hold your fire “till I give the 
word.” He dived under a 
truck and dropped to a prone 
position, and watched the 
ragged cavalry charge 
being launched. The 
enemy was still three- 
quarters of a mile dis- 
tant. 

The approaching 
band of white-clad rid- 
ers fanned out. As they 
broke into a wild charge 
they shouted that cry 
that was half military, 
half vaquero: “* Yip- 
yip-Hail!”’ Brandish- 
ing their carbines, they 
surged forward ina long 
rolling gallop. The 
sight held Jack spell- 
bound. In spite of the 
danger, there was some- 


“Here 





thing t hrilling about jy sore through the desert to the accompant- 
this. ment of hoarse shouts and whistling bullets 


Now that the busca- 
deros were getting 
closer Jack could see what a mean-looking crew they 
were, how they flayed their scrawny mounts. His 
thought of those three companions of his: Old English, 
Kurtz, and the cook. He dragged his gun to him, 
tucked the butt against his shoulder, lifted the barrel 
and lined the sights. It was no longer merely an 
interesting spectacle, this mass of surging horses, the 
riders slanting impatiently forward in their high sad- 
dies, light glinting on machettes, revolver shots. He 
strained his ears for Lunt’s command. 

A quarter mile off—forward rolled the low-flung 
horsemen. Four hundred yards. Three-fifty. Three. 
Ready, boys!” snapped the Chief. 

Rifles spoke like steel cables snapping. Jack felt 
the toe plate punch his shoulder. He jerked another 
cartridge into the chamber. He blazed away. 

On they came. It looked as if everything must be 
swept under those rolling hoofs. High-powered bul- 
lets spanged against steel. Hoofs battered the ground. 
Jack fired again; then they were on him. 

He pulled out from beneath the truck and thrust 
himself behind the driving compartment. Looking 
over, he saw arms whirling machettes, lean brown 
hands tipping revolvers down. He fired, saw a 
bandoleered rider drop. He ducked back to pump in 
another shell. As he pulled away a figure hung 
in his vision; @ man on a screaming black stallion, 
coarse black hair, like marsh grass, beneath a 
gold-embroidered sombrero; face imperious, decadent, 
cruel. 

The Stalker! 

Raging blood rushed to Jack’s head. There was 
the man who had done it all! Tried to smash the 
survey. Tried to blow the camp sky high. The man 
who had captured Old English! 







































OMETHING seared Jack’s cheek, sent him reeling 
back as if a straight left to the jaw had reached 
him. It was all that saved his life. Where his head 
had been, three bullets chewed into the wood of the 
driving compartment. 

Jack had slipped to his knees behind the truck. 
One hand flopped down and saved him from falling on 
his face. The carbine fell from his fingers, as he put 
his other hand, dazedly, to his cheek. Then he lost 
consciousness. 

The sun was halfway to its zenith when Jack came 
to. Turning his head cautiously, he looked sidewise. 
Dan Gates was weaving a bandage around Lunt’s 
shoulder and across his breast. Dan himself wore. a 
bandage around his leg. Carson was lying under a 
truck. His narrow face was set-looking. His eyes 
were closed. Over by the Dodge, Jack saw Krisholm 
bending over another man. He could not see who it 
was. 

Jack felt the side of his face. A bandage ran under 
his chin. When he moved his jaw, his left cheek com- 
menced throbbing painfully. 

He got to his feet and staggered over to the side of 
the nearest truck and peered across the flat. The 
ground was dotted with the bodies of fallen horses. 





BOYS’ LIFE 

Jack was just deciding that the buscaderos had 
pulled out altogether when a bullet whanged not a 
foot from his head. He ducked. Wells came limping 
over. 

‘Keep your head down, kid. Wanta get drilled?” 

Jack tried to grin, but it hurt. 

“Think they'll come back?”’ he managed to ask. 

Wells sat down on the running. 
board. Jack noted that his right 
arm was in a sling. 

“Get you bad, did they?” Jack 
inquired anxiously. 

“Naw, just a nick from a 
machette. If they do come hack 
Tll show ’em that Jake Wells can 
thumb a six-gun with his left paw 
just as well as his right paw.” 

“Did you see the 
big fellow that tried 
to blow us up once?” 
demanded Jack. 

“Sure did,” said 
Wells, laconically. 
“The sidewinder!” 

Just then Lunt 
called to Jack. 

Jack went over to 
him. 

“T hope you're not 
badly hurt, sir.” 

““No. Nothing 
much,” answered the 
Chief. But Jack 
noticed that the engi- 
neer was pale. 

‘*Lamason,”” the 
Chief said grimly, 
“we're in a_ hole. 
Cabeza may attack 
us to-night or he may 
keep us surrounded 
and thirst us out. 
Either way, he’s got 
us as tight as he had 
the other three boys 
that he captured yes- 
terday. We've only 
one chance. This is 
the plan.” 

Jack sat in the 
shadow of the truck, 
gray eyes glowing, 
and listened intently 
to the Chief’s hurriedly uttered directions. 

At nine o'clock that night, Jack slung a can- 
teen over his shoulder while Wells buckled his 
own beloved Colt’s .45 around Jack’s waist and 
strapped the holster low at his right thigh. Jack 
took off his boots, and knotting the thongs to- 
gether, hung them about his neck. He walked 
to where Lunt lay, a vague outline in the soft, 
heavy, southern darkness. He bent down. 

**Luck, Lamason!” 

Jack gulped. There might be no meeting for 
the Chief and himself ever again. 

A moment later Jack slipped out from be- 
tween the trucksand crawled on hands and knees 
towards the bunchy shadows of the sage where 
Cabeza’s men watched and waited with gunsat ready. 

He crossed the alkali flat, traveling on his stomach; 
a squirm, then a stop to listen. Vaguely, a sound 
drifted out of the darkness. Jack went flat. He tried 
to pancake his long body. 

A rumbling, low and sonorous, reached him. Strain- 
ing every nerve, Jack tried to figure out where it came 
from. Pressing his chin into the brittle alkali crust 
he listened and waited. The noise diminished, then 
became distinct. A man snoring! 

On and on Jack crawled, until the bones of his 
knees felt as if they were protruding through the flesh. 
Finally he slumped behind a tri-armed Saquaro, untied 
his boots and pulled them on. “‘Got to take some 
chances,” he muttered to himself. 

Straight and tall, he stood up, tucked the canteen 
flat against his flank, felt for the Colt, then swung 
into his stride. His eyes picked out a jagged gash in 
black Sierra del Pinacate to the southeast—the Paso 
de Juana. 

For one hour, two, three, Jack drove himself re- 
lentlessly onward across the gravelly desert. After 
what he judged to be about four hours, he passed a 
boulder. Shadows sloped about him. He stood, 
breathing hard, at the narrow, abrupt entrance to the 
Paso de Juana. 

It was dark in the pass, but he stumbled for- 
ward until a ridge cut off the open desert. Then he 
took a small flashlight from his pocket and began to 
pick up dry scraggly bits of (Continued on page 39) 
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THERE'S a far cry from 
a cow hide to a tent fly 


N THE next few months all you campers, of 
all kinds and descriptions, young ones and old 
ones and in-between ones, will be swarming all 
over the country. You will be carrying equip- 

ment ranging almost all the way from the equivalent 
of the furnishings of a five-room apartment to the 
simple combination of a toothbrush and a blanket. 
What’s more, each separate camper always swears by 
his own private methods, insisting that, as far as he 
is concerned, the rest are just a bunch of tender- 
feet. 

The fellow who is set on carting along everything 
from a collapsible bath-tub to a press-the-button- 
and-it-is-lit stove, will snort at the very idea that he 
could get along with less. The fact that he has to 
carry with him this mass of equipment will eventually 
make him relinquish some of the items and will start 
him on the road toward simplified camping. 

The other lad is still harder to persuade. 

He will put his foot down on any suggestion with 
a “None of these new-fangled inventions for me! 
When J go camping, I follow the example set by our 
sturdy pioneers!” 

And when you tell him that you have been wonder- 
ing what reasons he could give for sleeping uncom- 
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fortably on the ground, bringing along insufficient 
shelter and less cooking gear than he actually needs, 
he will cut you short by saying: 

“Nonsense! I get along fine! What was good 
enough for the American pioneer is good enough 
for me!” 

And again he makes the mistake, made by so many 
others, of considering the life of our forefathers abso- 
lutely void of comforts. As a matter of fact, it wasn’t. 
Only their comforts were simpler, because their life 
was less complicated than ours, their education and 
their inventions were less advanced. 

For the pioneer, the step from the comforts of home 
to the simplicity of a wilderness existence, was not 
great. At home, he warmed himself before an open 
fire, which he had started with a simple flint and steel 
and he used this same fire in preparing his food. In 
the wilderness he made the most of a knowledge which 
had been a part of his education, and took with him 
the latest inventions then designed for his comfort. 
He might have used a fire-by-friction set, but he 
didn’t. He also might have brought along bow and 
arrows, but instead he carried a rifle of the latest 
model he could secure. 

Let us not be fooled by anybody who says that 
what was good enough for the pioneer is good enough 
for us. The fact is, that if any pioneer came back 
to-day, he would probably choose for his pioneering 
the most up-to-date items he could get, just as he did 
in the early days. 

Another point is that it takes considerably more 
courage and training to step from our kind of home, 


You don’t have to club your dinosaur these days to 
prove you've seen one 
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TO CAMP! 
By William Hillcourt 


DECORATIONS BY ENOS B. COMSTOCK 






with its steam heat, gas range and electric light, into 
a camp in the woods than the pioneer needed to leave 
his cabin for a wilderness life. 

There is just one thing for which we may envy him. 
That is the reasons for his camping. With our camp- 
ing experience we conquer no new lands, we build no 
empires, we fight away no hostile tribes as he did. 
We go camping for the adventure, for the fun, the 
friendship, the health-giving qualities of it. Yet, 
maybe even that may be considered conquest. . . . 

In thinking again of our comfort-extremists and our 
simplicity-dittos, we will find that, as usual, the 
road we want to follow lies somewhere between 
the two. 

Without a certain amount of comfort, you can’t 
really enjoy camping . . . and if you can’t enjoy it, 
you'd better stay at home. This does not imply that 
it is necessary to bring along from home everything 
needed for comfort in camp. With proper training, 
it becomes possible to extemporize, on the spot, many 
items which will add to the pleasure of the experience. 
On the other hand, bring whatever is absolutely 
necessary, no more, no less, and insist that whatever 
you take along be featherweight. 

Coming down to brass tacks, let us investigate the 
camping equipment for two young campers: 


Personal Equipment for each of them— 


Packsack 
Blankets 
Browse bag 
Poncho 
Change of underwear and stockings 
Sweater 
Pajamas 
Handkerchiefs 


(Continued on page 49) 
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I am a great friend to public amusements, 
for they keep people from vice. 
Johnson. 


It lies in our own power to attune the 
mind to cheerfulness. —Auerbach. 


The most certain sign of wisdom is a 
continual cheerfulness. Her state is like 
that of things in the regions above the 
moon, always clear and serene. 

—Montaigne. 


What, indeed, does not that word cheer- 
fulness imply? It means a_ contented 
spirit, it means a pure heart, it means a 
kind and loving disposition, it means 
humility and charity, it means a generous 
appreciation of others, and a modest opin- 
ion of self. Thackeray. 
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Cheerfulness, in most cheerful people, is 
the rich and satisfying result of strenuous 
discipline. -E. P. Whipple. 


A cabin on the mountain side hid in a grassy 
nook 

Where door and windows open wide that 
friendly stars may look. 

The rabbit shy can patter in, the winds may 
enter free. A. E. 


I know a vale where I would go one day, 
When June comes back and all the world 
once more 


Is glad with summer. Bliss Carman. 


A camp-fire burning bright; 
With tent behind and blaze before 
Three loggers in a row 
Sang all together joyously— 
Pull up the stakes and go! 
—James Hebblethwaite. 











VACATION 


It is the 


THIS month thousands of boys begin their summer vacation. 
Every 


period of the year to which they look forward most eagerly. 


boy should now, if he has not already done so, aggressively plan to get the 
happiness and satis- 


faction out of his sum- 
mer’s experience that 
he has anticipated. 
In some cases the 
opportunities for ex- 
pensive recreation and 


commercial amuse- 
ments may be less 
than usual. No boy 
should allow himself 





to become discouraged 
in such a situation. I 
want to assure every boy in the most forceful way at my command, that 
he can have the happiest and most worth-while vacation period that he 
ever experienced, no matter what his circumstances, if he will plan for it 
intelligently. It rests in his own hands whether he will let the time drift 
by dully and aimlessly, or whether as a result of his own initiative and 
resourcefulness he will make each day a new adventure, a new opportunity 
for achievement and fun. 

First—Camping as usual. I have frequently said that I regard camping 
as a distinct part of a boy’s education. Indeed, there is more definite need 
for this kind of constructive outdoor activity than ever. Every boy should 
plan for some kind of camping this summer. Some will attend organized 
camps conducted by one of the large agencies for boys, or a private camp. 
Scouts can camp at very little expense by enrolling in the Council Camp 
on a Troop or Patrol basis. 

Boys who are unable to go to camp even on such a basis can still have a 
worth-while camp vacation. In practically every community there are 
camp sites available, sometimes within hiking distance, for an over-night 
camp for small groups of boys with adult leadership or for a family camp. 
In some places, so-called day camps or day outings have been established 
where boys can bring their own lunch or cook it in the open and take part 
in interesting outdoor projects, returning home at night. 

Find out the educational and recreational resources in the community 
where you live, such as museums, libraries, vacation schools, city play- 
grounds, swimming-pools and other opportunities. Plan with a group of 
boys to take advantage of them regularly under proper leadership. See if 


you can make it possible for more boys of your community to have whole- 
some outdoor recreation. Perhaps the school playground might be made 
available, if a group of the older boys undertook to give leadership. Or it 
may be that the public library or the school nature museum has been obliged 
to close during the summer for the lack of funds. How interesting and 
worth while to help to keep it open! 

I know definitely that this has been done in many cases, because of the 
reports that have been made to me from all parts of the country. 

Make up your mind that you will improve in some one thing as a result 
of your own efforts this summer. Perhaps it is your ambition to be a better 
tennis player, a better swimmer, a better all-round camper or more expert 
in some form of handicraft or in some particular study in connection with 
your school work. Make a schedule of practice, and stick to it. Check your 
progress at regular intervals. 

Plan also that you will make someone else happier through your increased 
leisure time during the next few months. Perhaps you can do this through 
one of the projects which I suggested before. Study what you can do in 
your own home to make things brighter. Build, repair, paint, improve, 
plant, trim up—it’s fun when you plan it that way. Perhaps you can 
regularly assume a certain part of the home duties, or give a younger sister 
or brother instruction in some sport or game in which you are proficient, 
or take them on a series of outings. 

You can get in touch with local organizations in your community that 
are helping families in unfortunate circumstances and see what you can do 
that is useful to them. Every boy should make it a matter of personal 
responsibility that he takes a share in some relief program this summer. 

I certainly do not urge a boy to turn his vacation into a period of routine 
and schedule and organization. It should be happy 
and spontaneous with' plenty of time for fun and un- 
expected pleasures. But unless you give consideration 
to the wise investment of your time, 
one day will drift by after another and 
at the end of the summer you will find 
that you have accomplished nothing 
worth while and that your pleasure 
was not as great as if you had planned 
a constructive program. 

My best wishes for a worth-while and 
happy vacation, for yourself and others, 
as a result of your own planning and 
determination. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


SCOUT 
ORLD 


James E. West 


Chief 
Scout 
Executive 


GAIN I am able to relate 
the story of Scout services 
well done, this time of the 
splendid activities of 

Scouts in the flooded valley of the 
Ohio River. 

As the turbulent waters of the 
river broke down levee after levee 
and marooned thousands of people, 
Scouts and Scouters volunteered 
their services. There were many, 
many instances of fine work done by 
these Scouts. There were outstand- 
ing efforts at Cincinnati, at Newport, 
Ky., across the river, at Portsmouth, 
Ohio, at Aurora, Ind., and at several 
other points. 

At Portsmouth, especially, the 
flood situation was one of great con- 
cen and of 
danger to the 
city. On one 
sideof this town 
a high concrete 
wall _—supple- 
mented by a 
cinder embank- 
ment offers pro- 
tection against 
floods. A dirt 
levee protects 
the other side 
of it. High 
water is an 
ordinary occur- 
rence in the 
springtime, but this year, day by day 
the water rose to new heights, approxi- 
mating the catastrophic flood levels of 
1913. All able-bodied men were called 
into service. In order to save the situa- 
tion sandbags were used in great quanti- 
ties to reinforce the levees. Boy Scouts 
were summoned and worked day and 
night, filling sandbags and patrolling the 
levees, looking for crumbles and leaks, 
while many other Scouts performed 
cheerfully numerous other important 
services. Some Scoutmasters did not 
get to bed for two nights. When the 
flood passed the crest, many of the ex- 
hausted adult workers dropped out for 
rest and Boy Scouts were called in to 
take their places. They remained at 
their task until all danger had passed. 

The Scout Executive, Mr. Wagner, 


has kindly sent me a long list of Troops who partici- 
pated in this splendid effort. Troops of Negro Scouts 
were among those who were most active, and while it 
is not my purpose to single out particular groups of 
boys I do feel that Mr. Wagner’s notation of the work 
of forty Negro boys of Troops 8, 34, and 33 who 
made an especially fine record should be specifically 
It’s always well to remember, however, 
that if other Scouts had been called upon for some in the 
similar service, they undoubtedly would have made an 


mentioned. 


excellent record, too. 


The Portsmouth Scouts moved many families and 
helped in placing furniture and other valuable articles 
in places where they would be less likely to be affected 
by the high water. The Scouts helped with traffic, 
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especially in the matter of directing automobiles in 
streets that were dead-ended by ‘deep pools of water. 
Scouts in boats helped to deliver groceries and pro- 
They also acted as 


visions to marooned families. 






















{Above} P. W. Litchfield, 
President Akron Council, 
with others of Regional Sea 
Scout Committee select the 
“Ranger” of Middletown, 
Ohio, as Regional Flagship 


{Left} Manila Boy Scouts ai 
the Philippines Carnival 
listen to a British Sea Scout 


{ Above} Gene Tunney and Judge Kene- 
saw Mountain Landis are made honor- 
ary Tenderfoot Scouts at Phoenix, Ariz. 


messengers, helped Legion- 
naires at city telephone- 
booths where information 
was given to anxious home- 
owners of flood conditions 
and danger. A _ hundred 
and fifty Boy Scouts of 
Portsmouth and fifty more 
neighboring New 
Boston were on duty for 
several days. 

At Cincinnati, Ohio, up 
the river a little way on the 
Kentucky side at Newport 
the services of Scouts were 





























{Above} Mayor O’Brien at the New York City Hall 
launches the campaign for the Scouts’ Metropolitan 


maintenance fund 


{ Above} Former 
President Hoo- 
ver praises the 
Ten-Year-Pro- 
gram and pre- 
sents the Hoover 
Award to forty 
California 
Troops who visit 
his Palo Alto 

home. ported to their homes by the 
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no less meritorious. The flood situation was particu- 
larly serious at Newport. 
assistance and a number of Scouts journeyed over 
from Covington, Ky., to help. Scouts from other nearby 


Local Scouts gave great 


communities also rendered as- 
sistance. Following a confer- 
ence between Mr. Stayton, 
Scout Executive, and the city 
manager of Newport, a mobi- 
lization call was issued for 
Scouts. - 

One hundred Scouts 
promptly volunteered and 
were assigned to keep the 
threatened area along the 
river front free from thousands 
of spectators in automobiles 
who were attracted by the 
excitement caused by the 
flood. It was essential that 
the highways and streets be 
kept clear in order that hun- 
dreds of families, fearful that 
the retaining walls along the 
river front would give way 
and let the flood waters into 
their homes, might move out 
their household effects. Long 
lines of traffic filled the streets. 
It was the duty of the Scouts 
to straighten out this situation, 
and that they did. Scouts 
were on the traffic detail by 
assignment, for three days from 
early morning until 10:00 
p-m., when they were trans- 


Police Department. 

The Newport Boy Scouts 
rendered great assistance to 
the American Legion which 
had assumed the major re- 
sponsibility for the relief of 






{ Above} A gardening project for the needy 
in Atlanta, Ga., is helped along by the 
Scouts’ efforts in gathering many tools 


{Left} The Sea Scouts were prompt with 
relief service when Ohio River floods 
swept into Newport, Ky. 


destitute families. Legion members 
obtained more than 300 government 
cots which were set up in the Legion 
Home for families who had _ been 
driven out of their own homes. Addi- 
tional help was needed and a call was 
issued for the assistance of Scouts. 
Eighteen or twenty older Scouts were 
detailed immediately to assist in the 
setting up of the cots 
and in distributing 
blankets. Other de- 
tails at Legion Head- 
quarters worked on 
one-half-day —_assign- 
ments. The boys were 
on duty each day from 
7:30 in the morning 
until 11:00 o’clock at 
night. 

As boats were neces- 
sary in the distribu- 
tion of foodstuffs and 
other commodities, 
the Legion called for 
the assistance of Sea 
Scouts and such older 
(Concluded on page 50) 
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HIKING WITH 


So is here. 
Midsummer day will be along before 
we know it, then July, August ..... 
Have you decided to make the most of 
the coming months? Have you been plan- 
ning for them? And are you prepared to 
carry through your plans? 
Make up your mind now to take 
ONE STEP FORWARD— 
IN SCOUTING 
ONE STEP FORWARD— 
IN HEALTH 
ONE STEP FORWARD— 
IN SERVICE 
so that when fall comes around again you 
may say to yourself: 
“That was the most glorious summer 
ever!” 


F YOU want some real excitement, try Robinson 
Crusoe camping. For this, naturally, you ought 
to have a desert island, but if none is available, 
you may get along the way we used to in my old 

Patrol. 

We had several good spots lined up where we could 
go camping. One of them we called our “Crusoe 
Island.” It wasn’t an island at all, but a gorgeous 
spot in the woods, opening out on a strip of open 
beach. We made an imaginary border line around our 
“island” which we dared not cross before we left 
for home. 

From the minute of our arrival, we were “ship- 
wrecked” and had to camp with primitive means. 
Taking along such luxuries as tents, cooking pots and 
prepared foods was taboo. All that was permitted 
besides our Boy Scout Uniform, were our blankets, 
raw foodstuffs, Scout knives and a belt axe. 

On these camping trips we had some of our most 
glorious experiences and learned how to take care of 
ourselves under all sorts of trying conditions. But 
more than that, we had lots of fun. 


«“< 

























rubbing wood against wood. 


Try it yourself with your Patrol and you will catch 
some of the same excitement. 

How did we manage, you ask? I'll let you in on a 
couple of the details. 


AVING no tents along, we had to build ourselves 

a lean-to shelter. We had no trouble in finding 

two slender trees which stood about ten feet apart. 

The next step was to find a branch about twelve feet 

long and lash it on to the two trees about seven feet 

from the ground. We were fortunate enough to have 

a couple of dead cedar trees on our territory, which 
provided us with bark strips for lashing material. 

While a couple of us did the lashing, the rest set 
out to find twelve ten-foot stakes. Those we leaned 
against our cross pole about a foot apart, pushing the 
bottom into the ground, and lashing the tops of them 
on to the cross pole. After this we gathered together 
a great number of short, thin sticks and started to 
put them on our frame work as cross rafters. Instead 
of lashing them on, we worked them in with the roof 
stakes, weaving them over the first, under the next, 
then over, then under. 

In this way we eventually made a roof which would 
have stuck together if we had wanted to lift it up. 
Having prepared the roof itself, we set out to thatch 
it. We did this with thick bundles of long dry grass. 
Starting at the left bottom corner, we worked toward 
the right, fastening the bundles on with thin strips 
of cedar bark. After having finished one row, the 
next was put on top of it with a slight overlap. By do- 
ing this job carefully and using sufficiently thick 
bundles of grass, we eventually prepared a roof which 
lasted for a whole summer and kept out rain in the 
most successful manner. 

Not the first time though. We had to go through 
the experience of getting almost drowned in a terrific 











downpour the first night. The only thing that saved 
us was sacrificing a blanket to put over our structure. 


But that exciting night we learned how the thatching 
should be done. 


He” did we get along without matches? That 
was simple enough. 
We went back to the old trick of making fire by 
We had to do some 
heavy experimenting before we finally found 
out that the best woods for our purpose were 
American elm and red cedar. 

With an axe, we produced from one of our 


board and an eight-sided spindle ten inches long 
and about three-quarters of an inch in diameter. 
To hold the spindle in place on the fire-board, 
we had to have a “thunder bird.” For this, 
we knocked a hard knob off a tree and hollowed 
it out with a Scout knife to fit the top of our 
spindle. All we needed now was the bow. The 
bow itself was a slightly bent branch two feet 
long, and for the 
bow string one of us 
simply took the lace 
off a shoe. We were 


dead cedar trees a one-half-inch-thick _fire- - 
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GREEN BAR BILL 


clever enough to use leather laces whenever we went 
to our “island.” Shredded cedar bark was our tinder, 

All we had to do now was to produce the fire. 

A turn was made with the bowstring around the 
spindle and this was placed over the point of a 
V-shaped notch in the fire-board under which the tinder 
was. The spindle was held in position with the 
“thunder-bird.” By sawing back and forth with our 
bow while pressing down the spindle a heavy smoke 
soon began to whirl from the fire-board. In a hurry. 
we would throw spindle and bow to one side, pick up 
board and tinder and blow the red spark in the notch 
into flame with long, steady blows. 

The trick was rather simple, but we were always 
quite excited when we succeeded in making a fire, es- 
pecially when we got the time down below half a 
minute. It was no world record, I know that, but we 
were quite satisfied, which you also will be. 


UR cookery was very simple. In the beginning, 

naturally, we cooked twists and kabobs, but soon 
we graduated from that to more advanced cooking. 
We finally got so far that we went in for roasting a 
whole chicken and planking trout. and found that it 
wasn’t hard at all. The whole trick consisted in being 
able to count to eight, slowly, 
just like this—one, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight. 

Build your fire and while it 
gets into full swing, prepare your 
chicken. Clean it thoroughly 
and pass a one-inch-thick stick 
through it and out at the neck. 
Place this spit next to your fire 
over two forked sticks so that 
it can be turned easily from time 
to time. This is the point where 
our counting to eight starts. 
Place a hand on the chicken on 
the side towards the fire, and 
count slowly. If, when you get to “eight,” you will 
want to pull away your hand for fear of burning it, 
your fire is just right. If you can count to “twelve” 
it needs to be hotter, and if you can count to six only 
before you want to snatch away your hand, the fire 
is too hot, and has to be pushed away a bit. Regulate 
the fire from time to time, using this count-to-eight 
system. 

In a short while, your chicken starts to get brown. 
It will be done in about half an hour. 

Fish you can “plank” in front of the fire. Get hold 
of a wooden slab, open up the fish as you would a book, 
by opening it in the back. Remove the bones and clean 
it thoroughly. Nail it on to the “plank” with a few 
wooden nails and, if you have it, place a few slices of 
bacon with it to provide dripping. Place the plank 
in front of the fire and use your count-to-eight. 

In a short while, your fish will be ready to be put on 
your primitive Robinson Crusoe table. 

What a meal! 

















I AM crazy about horses, horses—and nature collec- 
tions, too. In my day, I have collected everything 
from pressed flowers and wood specimens to insects 
and pollywogs in an aquarium. 

But the collection I treasure the most is a small pile 
of leaf prints. There are some prints made on blue- 

















print paper and photographic paper, besides a great 
number of spatter prints, ink and paint prints. The 
best part of my collection I consider my smoke prints. 
I like this process particularly, because I always have 
the necessary ingredients with me; a bit of butter or 
lard among my provisions, or vaseline in my First-aid 
kit, a candle in my tent lantern, and pieces of white 
paper in my camp notebook. That’s all I need. 
And this is how you make ’em. 
Spread a very thin coat (Concluded on page 41) 
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Hutches and Shelters for June Camp-Sites 


“No, I kaint sit down 
No, I kaint sit down, 
No, I kaint sit down, 
Ise just got to Heaven 
"N’ I’se lookin’ ‘round. 


HE four graceful white swans are held 

securely by the ice in the center of Lake 

Antrim, adjoining our home in Suffern, 

and the policemen and firemen are hasten- 
ing with ropes, poles and ladders to rescue the birds 
from their freezing fetters. Without a sign of a blush 
the trees on the shores brazenly stand stark naked, 
exposing their bare limbs to the blasts of frosty winds. 
As they shiver and shake in the bitter cold air, they 
whiningly complain and swish their branches around 
as if to start the circulation and warm themselves up a 
bit. 

Not so the happy trees on the shore of Charlotte 
Harbor at Punta Gorda, Florida, for here the warm 
sun is shining over the waters, the fleecy white clouds 
are drifting overhead in a vast ocean of blue sky, like 
floating bits of froth from some celestial waterfall, 
and the happy Florida trees are all, like Mother Eve, 
modestly clothed with beautiful green leaves. 

The cocoanut trees are lazy fellows, too indolent to 
stand straight. Like the royal palms, they sprawl 
over the highways and lawns clutching their bunches 
of brown fruit and holding them out of reach of 
the small boy, while others of the same family have 
draped themselves with long yellow plumes of feathery 
blossoms. 

Unlike the beautiful, but slouching cocoanut trees, 
the royal palms rear their headdresses of long, curving 
sprays of green leaves high in the air, supported by 
straight, smooth, gray trunks with flawless surface 
save for the delicate marks of the master chisel when 
they were turned in Nature’s lathe. 

That is why I say and I sing, “‘I kaint sit down. 
I’se just got to Heaven ’n’ I’se lookin’ ’round.” 
Not only am I tempted to sing the chorus of the 
Negro Spiritual, but I am also strongly tempted to 
lay aside my pen and pencil, kick over my chair, up- 
set the ink and join Bob Becker on a fishing trip up the 
Peace River. 

But such conduct would never do, for I am still a 
Boy Scout and it frightens me to imagine what the 
other Boy Scouts would think of their National Scout 
Commissioner if he should weaken and yield to 
temptation. 

While up north, Jack Frost is still busy etching 
wonder pictures on the window panes or tending his 
gardens of crystal-frost flowers on the surface of the 
ice or frozen muck in the swale, it is June weather 
here and the communistic hibiscus waves its red flag 
blossoms, making a riot of color in the closely cropped 
hedges, and the Soviet-minded poinsetta spreads its 
brilliant red leaves over the flower beds, hiding from 
view the modest clusters of strange glass-like blossoms 
of the air plant. The lawns are dotted with strange 
wild flowers and stranger plants. 

Yes, Florida IS DIFFERENT—as “different” as 
a youth’s best Sunday girl; and while the rabbits 
don’t smoke here, they do chew tobacco, else why 
should the weird plant I collected on the golf grounds 
be called “‘rabbit tobacco”? (Pterocaulon undulatum.) 
Funny, but vegetation doesn’t seem to need fertilizers 
here, for how could one plow and fertilize a telephone 





D an National 
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Commissioner 


wire? Nevertheless, some of the wires wear long gray 
beards of living and growing Spanish moss (Dendro- 
pogon usneoides), and are also tufted with bunches of 
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other air plants (Tillandsia recurbata)—Florida cer- 
tainly is different! 

For years I have been preaching, shouting, writing 
to the educators to educate and develop the five senses 
of their pupils to the extreme limit. Helen Keller says, 
“T, who am blind, | can 
give one hint to those 
who see. USE YOUR 
EYES AS IF TO-MOR- 
ROW YOU WOULD BE 
STRICKEN BLIND.” 


And she also advocates 
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those ant hills must be all connected by an under- 
ground passage. That is why I noted that the ant 
hills at Winter Park are all built in crescents with 
wide gateways opening into their centers. That is 
why I noted one rut hole in‘a cross-lot road was 
filled with water and the waiter filled with fish, and 
that a similar adjoining hole was inhabited only by 
crabs. That is why I noted that all the tern (Black 
Skimmer—Rhyncops nigra. Linneus) roosting on the 
sand bar face the southwest, like so many soldiers on 
parade. But the whys of these things I leave my 
readers to answer. 

That is also why in my pocket I have a funny 
black grasshopper with a gold stripe down the middle 
of his back, also.a black butterfly with white-tipped 
wings, and on my windowsill are pots of queer wild 
flowers, cactus and curly gray air plants. 

Bob Becker, of the Chicago Camp Fire Club, has 
just come in with a great string of big bass! Gee! 
I certainly feel like I “‘kaint sit down!” But guess 
I must because a fellow “‘kaint” stand up very 
well and write. Neither can he disappoint his boy 
readers. 

This afternoon Scout Executive Kight, of Fort 
Myers; my old pal, Scout Commissioner Ernest L. 
Prior, of the Camp Fire Club of America—(There! 
glancing out of the window I just saw, away out in the 
harbor, a whale of a fish leap high in the air, and the 
sunlight on its glistening sides told me that it was a 
tarpon, the king of the game fish)—no, not Camp 
Fire Girls, bless their hearts, this club is a big he- 
man’s club. 

Well, as I was a-saying—Kight and Prior and 
another Scout man from Fort Myers drove me down 
to Lake Okeechobe. Ever since I was old enough 
to read the names in a school geography I have 
wanted to see that mysterious lake in the Florida 
wilderness and this was my first chance to do so, but— 
Crackey! we did not see it, after all, because all these 
Florida corn crackers have been praying for rain so 
hard and so fervently that their prayers were answered 
in a most copious and generous manner. 

The rain came down in sheets so that one could 
scarcely see the road ahead, let alone the great lake 
on the shores of which stands Clewiston, our destina- 
tion. Besides, it grew dark before we reached the 
town. However, ours was a jolly party and we sang, 
**No, it ain’t gonna rain no more” as we drew up at the 
little hotel where we were met by the local Scouts, 
their daddies and their mothers. 

Wow! what a fine crowd they made at dinner! In 
spite of the storm there were about a hundred seated 
at the table and, best of all, they told me that the 
town was ONE HUNDRED PER CENT SCOUT, 
that every boy of Scout age was a Scout. Of course, 
we had a glorious time and, after driving all night, 
I reached my winter home, the Hotel Charlotte Har- 
bor, at 2 A. M. the next day. 

After the long dry spell the rain brought out hun- 
dreds of frogs that looked. like albinos in the glare of 
the headlights, while their eyes gleamed like sparkling 
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the same use of the other 
five senses. 

Good! That’s what I 
am trying to do here in 
Florida. That is why I 
counted the ant hills 
making a wavy line 
across the drive way, 
fifty-five of them. Surely 










red jewels. Truth is, I could not imagine what those 
mysterious be-jeweled white lumps could be until 
one lump hopped away, and I then saw that it was 
only a frog. I now understand the ancient myth 
of the frog with a jewel in its head. Evidently 
some classical old duffer was wandering on a 
7 night with a torch, and met a frog in the wet 
path. 

In sight of my window is (Concluded on page 42) 
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HIS section is for all readers of BOYS’ 
LIFE, whether they are Scouts or not. 
Any reader who wants information may 
ask as many questions as he likes, only 
since this is a Scouting Section, the ques- 
tions should have some relation, directly 
or indirectly, to Scout activities and to the 
interest of Scouts. 

Be sure to give your name and address 
in your letter when you write me. They 
will not be published if you ask me not to. 

Here are a few of the questions that 
have come to me recently. 

DAN BEARD. 


Wearing the Star Badge 
When a Scout becomes a Star Scout, shouldn't 
he wear the metal Star Badge on his hat?— 
Scout Epwarp KaurMan. 
Yes. 


I Prefer One 


In a Troop of four Patrols, how many 
Senior Patrol Leaders should there be?— 
Scout Epwarp Lyons. 

I don’t see any need for more than one. 
There is no rule against there being more, 
however, if for any special reason you want 
to have another. 


Work Without Tools 

Is it necessary to use the woodcarving tools 
to get the Merit Badge, or is it permissible to use 
just a penknife?—GerorGE Rosert. 

Requirement No. 2 states that you must 
know how to sharpen the different kinds of 
tools. One of the purposes of this Merit 
Badge is to teach you how to use the tools and 
turn out fine work. It is possible, but not 
likely, that you can turn out fine work to 
qualify for this Merit Badge, with an ordi- 
nary pocketknife. There is a good knife on 
the market, however, which has a chisel, an 
engraver, and a leather-cutting blade. 





Are Scouts Selfish? No! 

COUTMASTER JAMES H. KRATT, of 

Bellevue, Pennsylvania, writes “How 
can our Troop help make Scouting available 
to all the boys of Scout age in our county?” 

Thousands of unselfish town, village, and 
city Scoutmasters of Troops are asking this 
question. Every Rural Council in the United 
States has a large “ waiting list”’ of boys who 
are waiting for the first invitation and “*Good 
Turn” expression of the town and urban 
Scouts to tell them how they too might en- 
joy the game of Scouting. 

President McLean of the Cherokee Area 
Council, Reidsville, N. C., writes “Our rural 
boy-fact survey shows that 98 per cent of our 
rural boys want to be Scouts and most of 
them have the approval of their parents.” 
What a chance for our Boy Scouts and their 
leaders to start now, make a rural boy-fact 
survey, and then help register, start and train 
rural boys in Scouting! Such a survey is a 
sure way to make contact with rural boys and 
at the same time train Scouts and Leaders of 
town and village Troops in leadership and 
makes possible fine relationship between town 
and country. 

Every real Scout is constantly planning 
“Good Turns.” The recruiting of rural boys 
in Scouting is a Scout challenge in the 
“Good Turn” program. 

One Scoutmaster of a Troop organized for 
this Good Turn by taking a map, and laying 
out the whole county around the county- 
seat town, the home of the Troop. He then 
set aside a Saturday for Troop members to 
visit every farm home in the county on a 
“buddy-hike” system. Two Scouts were 
assigned to each rural roadway and were 
asked to visit in one day every farm home to 
find rural boys of Scout age, make their ac- 
quaintance, explain Scouting to them, and 
offer help in registering. While there, they 
were also to explain Scouting to the parents of 
the boy, leave a recruiting blank for registra- 


Journalism and Indians 

1. Where may I obtain some information on 
publishing a Troop newspaper? 

Are there some books on Indian dancing? 
If so, where can I secure them?—Scout HENRY 
STOCKBRIDGE. 

Have your Scoutmaster talk this over 
with your Scout Executive. Your Merit 
Badge Counselor in Journalism will have 
some suggestions. Don’t make your news- 
paper too long. It should include something 
on meeting Scout requirements, some news, 
some humor and some “*how-to-do” material, 
although this may be connected with work 
on the requirements. Encourage all the boys 
to contribute ideas, and don't let it be merely 
a page of jokes. You have a real chance 
here to do something worth while for the 
Troop. 

2. Here are some Indian books that I have 
like i: 

“Indian Games and Dances with Native 
Songs,” by A. C. Fletcher, published by C. 
C. Birchard Co. 

“Indian Story and Song from North 
America,” by A. C. Fletcher, published by 
Small-Maynard. 

“*Buttree’s Rhythm of the Red Men.” 


The Daily Reminder 
I have bought 4,000 blotters and I want 
to eau them with a rubber stamp with some- 
thing that will interest school children in pre- 
serving our forests. Please give me a few 
reasons why we should preserve our forests. 
How can I become a Lone Scout?— 
James HarTMan. 
1. You have a fine idea. Here are some 
things a Scout can do to promote forestry. 
(1) Observe all local laws; (2) Be careful in 


preventing forest fires; (3) Don’t break down 

flowering trees; (4) Set out young trees. 
Unless we stop chopping down our forests 

seven times as fast as we build them, we shall 


tion as a member of a County or District 
Tribe of Lone Scouts to be sponsored by the 
local, town Troop and its sponsoring institu- 
tion. Later the Scouts reported in friendly 
rivalry to see who could produce the larg- 
est number of Boy Scout candidates after 
one day's visit to the 
rural homes. When 
this program had been 
completed, the mem- 
bers of the Troop and 
the Scoutmaster 
unanimously voted it 
the most interesting 
Scout day they had 
ever spent. They re- 
lated at Troop meet- 
ings their experiences, 
the number and kinds 
of farms and homes 
visited as well as their 
meetings with farm 
boys and their parents. 


Many of the Scouts 
were able to make 
contacts with farm 


machinery, farm layouts. livestock, poultry, 
and soils, all of which helped them in working 
out requirements for farm Merit Badges. 
Write at once to Boy Scouts of America, 
Rural Scouting Service, in care of Boys’ Lire, 
2 Park Avenue, New York City, and ask how 
your own Troop may do a similar job. 1933 
is to be a year of real achievement for all 
Scout Troops in the service of Rural Boys! 


Farm Bureau Federation Supports 
Rural Scouting 
HE following resolution was presented 
and unanimously adopted at the 1933 
Annual Meeting of the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion of the State of New Hampshire, held at 
Concord, January 13, 1933. 
BE IT RESOLVED THAT: The New 
Hampshire Farm Bureau Federation does 
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The Brotherhood of Scouting 


enter upon a treeless age before a great many 


years have passed. Here are some slogans 
you might use for your blotters: 
“Plant a tree” 
“Don't pick the flowering branches” 
“Put your fire out” 
Maybe you could interest the boys in your 
school in giving slogans for the blotters. 
2. I have sent you by mail a leaflet telling 
how to join the Lone Scouts. 


Trials for Patrol Leaders 

1. What should be done with disobedient 
boys and slackers? 

What should be done with boys who do not 
help to build up the Patrol, by arguing with one 
another?—Scout ALBERT Booru. 

If you give the boys enough interesting 
and worth-while things to do, you won't 
be troubled by slackers and by disobedience. 
Put on a real outdoor program and give each 
boy something responsible to do—making 
the fire, cooking, etc. Play some interesting 
outdoor games, involving Scout require- 
ments. See the Patrol Leader’s Handbook 
for suggestions. 

2. See my answer to question No. 1. If 
the boys are interested, they won't want to 
interrupt things by arguing. 


Bird-houses and Patrols 

1. Where may I get information or plans for 
building bird-houses? 

Where may I get information on where 
and how to place houses for different kinds of 
birds? 

Is it a good idea to have Patrol dues? 
If so, how much a week? 

4. What kind of contests (short and long) 
do you suggest for a Patrol made up mostly of 
Tenderfoot and Second Class Scouts? Please 
name some. 

What are some good games for a Patrol 
meeting? 





hereby endorse the efforts of Boy Scouts of 


America through its New Hampshire, or 
Daniel Webster Council, to extend the bene- 
fits of Rural Boy Scout Training to the farm 
and village boys of New Hampshire, and 
we recommend the wholehearted coopera- 
tion of all our Farm 
Bureau members and 
their officials in mak- 
ing this service pos- 
sible to rural boys who 
should have this added 
incentive to make the 
most of farm com- 
munity life and train- 
ing for rural citizen- 
ship. 

We believe that the 
Rural Scout program 
is amost valuable pro- 
gram, designed to meet 
the needs of our farm 
boys, and we urge co- 
operation between the 
leaders of 4-H Club 
work and Rural Scout- 
ing as now operative through Memorandum 
of eng aim. with the Agricultural 
College, Extension Service, throughout the 
State. We recommend that the various 
County Farm Bureaus and communities of 
New Hampshire cooperate with the State 
Cooperative Committee on Rural Scout- 
ing. 


Granges Back Rural Scouting 


HE following resolution was unanimously 
adopted at the December 1932 Annual 
Meeting of the New Hampshire State Grange, 
with over 900 in attendance: 
RESOLUTION: STATE GRANGE OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BE IT RESOLVED THAT: The New 


Hampshire State Grange does hereby en- 





6. What kind of wood is best to use for totem 
-s s and chains? How much is it? 

. Is there any official Scout stationery? 
If so, how much?—Scout Ray Baker. 

Bird Study Merit Badge Pamphlet: 
a “Bird Homes and How to Build 
Them.” 

2. See above. 

3. That depends upon the circumstances 
of the boys. Some Patrols find it works, 
Don't make them too high. Five cents a 
week should be enough. 

4. Contests involving the Tenderfoot and 
Second-class Requirements. Try a string- 
burning contest, for instance, to help teach 
them fire-building. A string is tied tightly 
between two poles, then three or four boys 
build a fire under it. All fires are started at 
the same time. After lighting, they must 
not be touched nor extra wood added to them. 
The boy whose fire burns through the string 
is declared the winner. The string should be 
18 inches above the ground. You can de- 
velop cooking contests, water-boiling con- 
tests, etc., in the same way. See Handbook 
for Patrol Leaders. Keep them short and 
snappy. 

5. See Handbook for Boys for good games. 
= Patrol Leaders’ Handbook. 

White pine is scarce, but poplar is O. K. 
The lumberman will tell you the cost. | 
cut mine in the forest. 

Yes. Get it from your local Scout 
Distributors; 50c a box. 


Catching the Flint Spark 

What did the pioneers use in catching the 
spark from the flint?—Gerravp Roru. 

Baked rags or dried puff balls. When the 
rags or puff balls became ignited they blew 
until a flame : appeared. See American Boys’ 
Handbook of Camp Lore and Woodcraft 
published by J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia— 
first five chapters. 


dorse the efforts of Boy Scouts of America 
and the Daniel Webster Council of New 
Hampshire, to give character and rural 
citizenship training to the rural boys of the 
State. 

We recommend the wholehearted coopera- 
tion of our State and local Granges and 
their officials in the promotion of Scout train- 
ing on a farm and rural interest basis for our 
boys who need this added incentive to make 
the most of farm community life and train- 
ing in rural citizenship. 

We believe that the rural Scouting pro- 
gram, as now developed is admirably suited 
to the needs of our farm and village boys and, 
owing to the fact that this program is non- 
institutional and available for use by all in- 
stitutions and organizations, we recommend 
that our local Granges and Junior Granges 
make use of rural Scouting for the benefit of 
the boys of Grange members. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED THAT: 
Granges undertake to sponsor local Grange 
Farm or Home Patrols, Grange Lone Scout 
Tribes and Grange Rura) Troops, and _ that 
Grange parents join heartily in the “Scout 
Ten-Year Program” to reach at least one out 
of every four boys and give them a four- 
year training for citizenship and character 

values, and that a copy of this Resolution be 
sent to every Grange in the State and to the 
hez adquarters of the Daniel Webster Council 
at 3 Capitol Street, Concord, N. H., Styles 
Bridges, Chairman of Rural Scout Com- 
mittee. 

Nore: If you live in a Grange neighbor- 
hood, try organizing a Grange Scout Unit 
such as Grange Patrol, Grange Tribe of 
Lone Scouts, or a Grange-sponsored Rural 
Troop, and have your Grange sponsor 
the group as a Junior Grange project. 
Send to Rural Scouting Service, in care 
of Boys’ Lire Magazine, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York City, for necessary blanks and 
instructions. 


June 
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At RIGHT stands seventeen-year-old Anthony Notaro 

with his statue ‘““The Spirit of the Library’ which he 

presented to the Orange, N. J. Library in grateful apprecia- 
tion of the assistance given him. 
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THE 
ALTERNATE FIRING 
TWIN 
IS 


Exclusively Johnson 
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The older kind has two opposed cylin- 

ders that fire simultaneously. The im- 
proved a e is entirely different. Its cylinders 
are parallel and fire alternately. Two impulses 
per revolution as in a 4-cylinder car give a flow 
of power that is practically 100% smoother 
than you get with one impulse. 

Moreover, alternate firing makes starting 
easier. You pull against the compression of 
one cylinder only—and the ignition spark is intensified. 

This improved type of motor costs a little more, to be sure. But thirty days 
after owning one you'll be the happiest mortal on earth that you’ve got its 
silken smoothness, its easier starting, its greater quiet, and its longer life. 
These are the things you'll enjoy when your boat struts its stuff on the water 
—not the little you “saved” when you bought. And remember Johnson’s alter- 
nate firing twins — Models A and K—have such other outstanding develop- 
ments as Synchro-Control, Full Pivot Steering, Integral Rotary Valve, Shock 
Absorber Drive, Underwater Exhaust and Sight Gas Gauge — everything you 
want in an outboard! 

JOHNSON MOTOR CO., 800 Pershing Road, Waukegan, III. 
Canadian Johnson Metor Company, Ltd., Peterboro, Canada. 


Write for your copy of the 1933 SEA-HORSE Handy Chart with 
complete specifications on the 7 great motors in the Johnson line 
— both simultaneous and alternate firing types — a model for 
every outboard purpose. 


Tr: are two kinds of outboard motors. 





SEA-HORSE Model A-65 


Handy Chart 














They get them in 
real adventures in 
a real camp 


Dan Beard himself is the Chief | 
at his camp in the mountains 
of Pike County, Penn.—The first camp to receive an official rating 
of A-1. 

Horseback riding under the supervision of U. S. Army officer— 
tennis, swimming in the waters of Lake Tedyuskung, pioneer wood- 
craft under graduate forester and nosteangnile trapper, water sports. 
Rifle Marksmanship. Canoe trips around largest and one of wildest 
lakes in state, mystic council fires in real buckskin costumes. 


The camp is not confined to Scouts, but all boys may attend. 


Remarkably low fee includes uniforms and equipment, canoe trips, 


ammunition, craftsmanship materials, etc. 
DAN BEARD CAMP 
EIGHTEENTH YEAR 


PIKE COUNTY, PENN. 
Ask dad to write for information at our winter address 
Box 218, Suffern, N. Y. 











Courage 


kept looking back over his shoulder, as if 
expecting pursuit. His tail was no longer 
erect, but hung at “half-mast.” And his 
eyes were the eyes of a thoroughly frightened 
animal. 

“Ruth,” Kimball announced at the 
cabin, “there’s a fire smoldering up the 
valley. It’s probably burning underground. 
A breeze will make it a forest fire in no time. 
You'd better ride down below and send up all 
the men you can reach. If we stop it at all, 
we'll have to stop it before the wind rises.” 


y IMBALL saddled the horse, helped his 
wife to mount and watched her ride 
away. He gave Beatrice, his small daughter, 
definite instructions to stay in the clearing, 
and not to follow into the woods under any 
circumstances. 

Leaving her and the cub, both blissfully 
ignorant of the proximity of danger, Kimball 
took his shovel and his ax and started up the 
valley. 

Ricardo watched his start, followed him 
whining, as if trying to coax him to remain. 

*“You stay here,”’ Kimball ordered. “‘Go 
back.” 

At last, he made the mental note, the big 
collie had met something that he feared. 

The fire, Kimball discovered, was indeed 
burning underground. To his skilled eyes, it 
was plain that it had started from a deserted 
camp fire—no doubt from a fire that had 
been used by the three young men who had 
sought to carry Friday back to civilization as 
a trophy of their expedition. 

As Kimball trudged up the trail he had 
some hot thoughts of the criminal irresponsi- 
bility of people who will leave a camp fire 
smoldering behind them, selfishly uncon- 
cerned with the possibility that it may 
smolder for days, finally break into flame 
| and wipe out thousands of acres of field and 
forest. 

Aloue, Kimball set to work digging a trench 
around the area where the thin smoke rose 
from the hot, smoldering ground. 

For an hour he toiled in the heat, extending 
his trench further and further, hoping franti- 
cally that the wind would not rise until the 
trench could be completed, and so isolate the 
fire. 

Two hours passed, and the man’s breath 
was coming in labored gasps, and his muscles 
ached. Then came other men with shovels, 
and together they worked feverishly to 
circle the smoldering territory. While some 
worked with the pick and shovel, others dared 
the hot ground to cut down the brush and 
drag it out. 

But they had worked scarcely an hour 
when the wind freshened, the eddying smoke 
whirled, and the smoldering ground seemed 
to burst into flame in a dozen places. 

With what seemed to the weary men a 
howl of glee, the wind swooped down on the 
beginning tongues of flame, whisked them 
up into the pines, and turned the great trees 
to gigantic torches from which sparks flew a 
hundred yards and started other fires beyond. 

In less than a half-hour the task of head- 
ing off the fire seemed hopeless. 

It was at the most desperate moment that 
Mrs. Kimball appeared, leading a nervous 
horse upon which she had placed water 
bags for the thirsty fire-fighters. 

Ricardo, crowding close to her, came with 
her, his tail down. 

Some distance back in the forest a burned 
tree fell crashing. The collie snarled, actually 
got behind Mrs. Kimball, and stood silent, 


| trembling with the fright of it. 


The men took the water bags from the 
horse, and Mrs. Kimball started back down 
the trail. Ricardo kept well ahead, not 
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(Continued from page 5) 


making an attempt to conceal his anxiety to 
rush from the danger zone. The dog had a 
genuine horror of fire. 


HEN suddenly, the antics of Ricardo 

aroused attention. The dog was hurry- 
ing from group to group, searching for some 
one. Any one—even one who did not know 
much about dogs—could see that he was 
hunting somebody that was not there. 

And then suddenly Mrs. Kimball asked. 
“Where's my husband?” 

Kimball was missing. In the hurry and 
the confusion of dodging the swiftly altered 
course of the fire, Kimball had not been 
missed. 

Half a dozen men started hurrying back up 
the trail. Ricardo went with them—but with 
none of the zest and energy that usually 
made his every move interesting to watch. — 

“The dog is scairt blue,” commented one 
of the men. 

And thereafter, Ricardo was forgotten 
until the zone of fire was reached. 

Kimball was not to be seen. A dozen men 
had been with him in a section now walled 
in by the flames which had joined in a huge 
circle, save for a single wedge-shaped area 
on the side opposite to that where the men 
stood helpless. 

Keeping a sharp watch for shifts in the 
wind which might trap them, the men cruised 
about for half an hour. Then the feared 
change in the wind occurred, and the men 
hurried back to safety. 

“If he’s out, he’s out,”” commented one. 
“And if he’s in there, there’s nobody alive 
can help him get out now.” 

So they started back down the trail. But 
mounting a rise, one of the men saw Kimball 
and a comrade desperately pressing on to- 
ward what evidently seemed to be an avenue 
of escape. But from the hilltop, the men 
could see that the two were merely walking 
into a deceptive pocket which the flames 
would presently wall in—and from which 
they would never emerge alive. 

They shouted vainly, even while knowing 
that they could not be heard. And then 
Ricardo saw the pair, also, and set up an 
excited barking. 

He rushed confusedly back and forth, as if 
trying to get the would-be rescuers to start 
to do something. Then he howled miserably, 
and whimpered like a frightened child. 

**Even the dog knows what’s ahead of them 
fellows,” said a man grimly. “‘Hey—come 
back here, Ricardo! . . . Come here, you!” 

A chorus of whistling arose. The dog had 
started running into the smoking area. 
Then, quite suddenly, he came back, whim- 
pering, limping. He had evidently burned 
a paw. 

“That dog is scairt half to death,” an- 
nounced the same man who had spoken 
before. “But he’s that game, he’d like to go 
in thar anyhow.” 

He reached down to seize the big collie, as 
it passed him. But Ricardo dodged away. 

Then he started on the dead run toward 
the spot where he had last seen Kimball. 
And a moment afterward, a whirl of the wind 
and the burst of heat and stinging sparks 
and embers that came with it, drove the men 
from their vantage point. They started 
down the trail again. There remained noth- 
ing to be done but to save the buildings in the 
clearing. What was to happen back of them 
in the forest was now beyond their help. 

Besides, to remain where they were would 
mean the risk of being trapped by the fire. 
Once they heard Ricardo howl. 

‘Fire's got him, I guess,” said a man and 
they pressed on in grim silence. 

It would be at least a full day before it 
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PHOTOCRAFT fer BOYS 


would be possible to go back to the burned 
area to find out what had taken place there. 
And in the meantime, there was work to do. 
But back of them, Ricardo hurried on, 





anxiety to picking his way with a sort of sixth sense, 
dog had a skirting a pool of fire, darting over a burning 
tree trunk, rushing between two rapidly : - 
closing jaws of racing fire. Published for Boy Photographers by the Eastman Kodak Company 
Ricardo Presently he saw Kimball and the other 
as hurry. man; and at almost the same moment, the 
: for some men saw the dog. 
— know “Ricardo!” exclaimed the astonished Kim- ACROSS THE CAMPFIRE... 
t he was all. “Here, boy!” 
ere. * seized the great dog, was amazed at the] As I look at this last summer’s snapshot, I can imagine myself again 
all asked. way the animal was trembling. : beside that campfire. I can almost smell the burning jack-pine logs 
“Why did those fools let you come into] and hear the shouts of laughter as Tom, the clown of the party, 
lurry and this?” Kimball demanded. “Because I can| secounted the day’s adventures. 
ly altered never get you out of it!” r ‘ 
not been ; Tom had a keen eye for the high spots of camp life, but as for that I 


think my camera kept even with him. With fast films and a hand 


’ men had halted, noticing that what ; ‘ - , ‘ 

g back up r 7 canettel ae sleaee a ones wn flashlamp, it could jump into action at any time, night or day. And 
_— with nothing but a delusion; the leaping flames it didn’t miss much of the fun of that vacation. 
Be av had shut them in. Ricardo uttered a yelp, What a kick I got out of “‘shooting” some of those pictures. If you 
ike ed “i without any apparent reason; and Kimball! Jooked through my book of snapshots, you would agree that photog- 

. —- ie oh of my thinel But raphy is chock full of real thrills. What’s more, you can have the same 

“Deedy, boy! Be sn sootmingy. US i ra. Watch for the pointers I’ll give you. 

forgotten his own heart was hammering with fright, fun with your camera P give y 


for he could see no possible escape from the 
ozen men 


eb spot in which he was‘trapped. BEGIN NOW... DP 
ww walled It was the dog that started them off. He ge 





in ¢ ° A camera is a useful tool for every bo 

in a huge trotted away; came back, trotted away again iy salted 

ped area é . ° . hs to own. It makes you a keen observer. 
—the signal that he wished to be followed. is Gesstien sien OA Gin dois aah one 


the men Kimball stared at the dog. Always the 


. " re more. Whatever you are going to be— 
animal had some reason for wishing to be y going 








ts in the an architect, an engineer, a scientist, a 
n cruised followed. Hleary.” he said to the other reporter—you will find a knowledge of JIFFY KODAK 
ie feared Come on, whe < _ vs “~ ds - photography a constant advantage. P Oo P Ss ie) P E N 
he man. “We've nothing to lose. Wehaventa Make photography a hobby now. It will 
the mea chance here. We might as well humor the hit gen bu-ainne wane tate Snapshots really are a “snap” 
alt ii dog. You can’t tell. He might know of a x alas aan’ Gea y 
He. av out. L ras. ju 
dy alive “He kept talking about the dog, abusing button and it pops open—ready 
. himself for having said that the animal lacked for use. Touch another and it 
ail. But courage, berating those who had permitted makes a brilliant picture. Take 
Kimball the handsome creature to rush into this the new Jiffy Kodak to campthis 
Sot inferno in quest of him. summer. It’s the camera for 
i ace Ricardo knew those trails better than any quick action. Has Twindar lens 
the men living man. He had hunted rabbits there. that can be instantly set for 
walking There he had trailed other denizens of the near or far focus. Smartly fin- 
* flames wilderness, had stalked grouse, had teamed ished with polished metal and 
n which up with the wiley old wolf during that fright- enamel front. In two sizes—the 
= ful winter of the great snows. Siz-16, 24 x 474, at $7.50; the 
knowing Every mile of the forest in that region was Six-20, 214 x 3/4, $6.75. 
nd then ; an open book to the dog. Confidently he 
t up an j led the way over the hot ground, halting i atl SM A ca aa = Sa ue 
th, as if occasionally to circle a spot where fire spurted ae i : 
yr i as a falling ember started fresh blazes, but COMPARE THESE PICTURES 
hed start fl leading the men quickly, directly, along a : Ripe ae hi, 
iserably, trail which neither of them had seen—a trail Note the absence of fuzziness in the 
1. ; : - - NEW BROWNIE HAS ; : ; 
i over which the wild things had traveled for TWO-WAY FOCUS picture at the far right made on Kodak 
y—come yrthe foot of the aountein. "| Here's a new Brownie that gets sharp |= a arte 
” at the foot of the mountain. i ; ia ales 
4 y ov Presently, the fire closed in behind them,| close-ups as well as far-away shots. see how the same scene photographs on 
: °8 had roared high into the trees as the wind caught! Move a little lever on the face and ordinary film. Verichrome Film has a 
8 aie it. The men quickened their pace. Ricardo} presto, the focus has been properly special back coating, ‘which prevents 
famed MERE ning os actly | Seipetbeceen’ theta | toe ia a egies 
h.” an r brought them to the edge of the creek. (for 24x 44 pictures) costs but $3.50; re =the spre It gives clear, crisp aut. , 
odes “Poor fellow! Kimball exclaimed. “He| the Six-20 (24 x 3}4), only $2.50. ines to light objects against dark back- 
be tens 1 thinks this will save us! It’s too shallow. grounds, faces in bright ‘sunlight, etc. 


We'll roast in spite of all we can do.” 
“Maybe if we lay down flat, with just our 
noses out of water—”’ suggested the other. 


Use Verichrome Film for your summer 
snapshots, Your Kodak dealer has it. 


ollie, as 







































pee 4 And then he saw that the creek was too 2 
Simball 4 shallow even for that. cacaateatie Ta ESPN a a ane cet 
* nd But the dog pressed on without stopping. 
oan ae a the men hesitated at the HERE’S A BIG THRILL...MOVIES 
Prono k, hurried back and urged Kimball on Ww : Rage - 
ome again. ould you like to be a movie director? Make your own comedies, 
= ' “Let's go, Henry, ” Kimball urged. thrillers, and news reels. Record trips, sport events, and local news 
eile ' ‘I'm staying here,” declared Henry. “7 in movies you make yourself, It’s easier and costs much less than 
if them i can os — over myself he SCOUTS, TAKE YOUR CHOICE you probably think. The new Ciné-Kodak Eight takes scenes as 
Ip. ' il “3 : ¢ we come. You needn’t give up| ‘These two cameras carry the official long as those in theater newsreels for less than 10 cents each. And 
ewoud if "eT 25 — Scout insignia stamped on the front. it costs but $29.50. The whole family can use and enjoy this fine 
he fre But « a Par na ey Oe The Boy Scout Kodak (left) takes pic- camera, It is described in the free catalog offered below. 
feet, and dactied + igeneas f hi b- tures 154x2. In a knife sheath case 
1an and d the man out of his stub to fit your belt, it costs only $6. The 
08 ae - mind. Together they followed Boy Scout Brownie (right) is a splendid 
f ‘ e great collie on. 4 ly pice 
efore it ~ turned suddenly into a gully that deep- nasty ss ee or 
ened. 
“This is going back to the fire,” exclaimed If it isn’t an Eastman, WATCH ‘EM COME OUT 
| enry. ; oe There’s real fun in finishing your own snapshots. You can 
> But Ricardo had vanished. In a moment, it isn’t a Kodak quickly set up a home darkroom for developing your films. 
as Kimball watched, he appeared again. And as for prints, you can make as many as you want, in 
| “Here's a cave, Henry!” he shouted, and just a few seconds for each. Kodak Darkroom Outfit 
g — to laugh wildly. No. 1 contains everything you need. Cost, complete, $8.75. 
A cave?” 
j The men ran forward, in a frenzy of relief ‘ a 
E They forgot the burns on their backs, from , ne tnied 
Z which their shirts had been partially burned. NEW KODAK CATALOG FREE! Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New York. Please 
They followed the dog thirty feet back into 3 rush me your new free catalog of cameras and supplies. 
the dark, damp interior. Then Kimball This new 56-page book is filled with all the 
7 stumbled over the collie, tripped and fell. latest cameras, accessories and examples of 
Henry dropped down beside him. th hot th ak H ‘ IIIT x sccossccchagssessossentenshesadgesibassnsnanenesesostesbecssoosessteocsesseonente 
; _ Kimball seized the dog in his arms, laugh- “ protas chey make, ere were Meo 
ing, in the verge of hysteria. Ricardo with pictures and complete descriptions of RE, 2 ae ee re ip 
whimpered. Ciné-Kodaks and Kodascope projectors. 
From his trousers pocket, Henry took the ane 
J | can of salve that he carried—that he had] & : : Reere ne’ Cw ; _ miei 
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Kellogg’s PEP appeals 
to active appetites 


SURE — you want to climb as 
high as the next fellow. You 
want to run as fast. Throw a ball 
as far. What you eat has a lot to 
do with how you feel and what 
you can do. 


Active appetites go for Kel- 
logg’s PEP Bran Flakes. The 
taste of Pep is popular. Crisp. 
Delicious with milk or cream. 
The nourishment of wheat is 
packed in each fresh flake. Plus 
bran! Enough to be mildly 


laxative. 


Pack away a bowlful of PEP 
at breakfast. Enjoy these better 
bran flakes at lunch. Supper. 
At bedtime. Take them on hikes. 
Your grocer has PEP. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 





always carried since his first experience in 
fighting forest fires. 

“Put this on my back, Martin,” he 
ordered. “‘I guess there’s enough for both 
of us.” 

But Kimball seemed not to hear him. 
With the dog in his arms, he went close 
enough to the mouth of the cave to see. 

**Bring the salve here, Henry,” he said. 


neck, and nervous hands that frisked his 
coat pockets for a cigarette. 

**Ah there, kid, how is every little thing?” 
was his careless greeting. 

“Not too bad.” 

“*Name’s Degan, kid. Spike Degan. Call 
me Spike, see? Barnes sent me out here to 
take charge. You're to take orders from me. 
Get it?—Where’s the sheep?” 

For answer, Joe pointed up on the hillside 
where the band was settling down. Here was 
a guy he was not going to like. 

“Answer me, shrimp! T’ink I’m readin’ 
hand chatter? Are all them sheep there?” 

Joe swallowed his desire to laugh. 

When they came back to the tent, Joe said, 
“*Let’s unload the provisions.” 

“* Provisions?” 

“*Yes, didn’t you bring out some grub?” 

“No, not a grub.” 

Joe sank down on a bed roll. “Do you 
mean to tell me that Blake never sent grub?” 

Rat-face towered over him in a wild rage. 
| ‘When I say they sent no grub, that goes! 
See?” 
| “Oh, don’t get sore,” replied Joe calmly. 
|“*We're about out of grub, and I thought 
they would send some, that’s all.” 





OE was trying to figure it out. He saun- 

tered out and looked the car over. This man 
was a hard liar—perhaps a crook. What was 
this? Flour dust in the bottom of the car! 
The odor of coffee and groceries. Another lie! 
He went back to play the game of wits. De- 
gan had turned in. 

Joe was up before daybreak. He called, 
“Breakfast ready, Mr. Degan.” Rat-face 
glared at him and turned over. The sheep 
began to move. Joe went on out with them. 

That morning, high up on the hillside, he 
looked down on the camp with his field glasses. 
Degan came out of the tent and prowled 
around camp. He was evidently snooping. 
What was the fellow up to? 

It was nearly noon when Degan appeared 
below the sheep. He scared the band into a 
run with his wild yells. “Come down here 
you, Rin-tin-tin!” Joe came down. Degan 
was sprawled on a rock. 

“Gwan down and get dinner, you lazy 
rat!” he ordered. “Tink I’m huntin’ all 
over this mountain fer you?” Joe boiled over 
inside, but made no reply. He must play 
servile. 

“All right, Spike, I'll get dinner,” was his 
response. ‘When the sheep start to drift 
over that ridge send a dog around them and 
they'll turn back. Like this—Shep! Way 
round em!” 

The black shepherd was away in a flash. 
Topping the distant ridge the dog looked for 
orders. Joe’s raised arm plunged down. 
With sharp barks the dog charged down on 
the nearest wing of the band and turned 
them scampering toward the center. 

** And say, Spike, don’t let them get down 
into that low canyon. There’s an old lynx 
down there and he'll kill a dozen lambs in jig 
time.” 

“Now you run along, squirt; t'ink you can 
tell an old bird like me anyt’ing about these 
blaas? Get goin’ fore I gives you the boots. 
Wait! Give us that gun, in case we see the 
lynx.” 

Reluctantly Joe gave up the 30-30 rifle. 
It was the only gun in camp. Now he was 
disarmed and the thug was armed. 

Joe could not know that Degan was in 
reality an escaped convict, hired in the 
railroad yards by the simple old storekeeper, 
Blake. Pretty soft for Degan! He had grub 
and gasoline cached, and a car. Now he had 


the gun. After a good dinner he would load 
up tent and blankets and drive. What a 
break! 


At the camp, Joe hurriedly prepared the 
meal, and looked for clues. He searched the 
car carefully. Degan had the ignition key. 
Joe took off the distributer, and hid it under 
arock. 

“Now, old Dodge,” he said aloud, “you 





won't work for anybody but me. 


epithets. 
nothing until he was within twenty feet of the 
thug. 
with anger—— 


The man obeyed. Silently, Kimball held 
up Ricardo’s paws, one after the other. The 
big dog whimpered a little in protest. Henry 
uttered a soft: “Whew!” 

Without a word, Henry began to daub the 
collie’s feet with the precious salve. They 
had been burned raw. That was why the 
collie uttered the howls of pain that those 
men had heard when he first started his rush 


(Continued from page 13) 


When he climbed back to the sheep, he 
found Degan asleep. The sheep had grazed 
out of sight in several directions. Here was 
Joe’s chance. He approached on tiptoe. 
The rifle was firmly gripped in the sleeper’s 
hand. Joe seized it by the barrel, jerked it 
loose and ran down the hill. Degan came up 
waving his arms and cursing. 

**Come back with that gun, you dirty rat!” 

Joe ran on down the hill. He shouted back 
“TI think a lynx is after the sheep!” This 
would serve to cover his action. The im- 
mediate necessity was to round up the band 
before they scattered beyond recovery. He 
sent a dog around each way to turn them in; 
then went down into the deep canyon. He 
could hear the ewes bawling excitedly. 

The thing he feared had happened. An 
old lynx had killed about twenty lambs. 


Torn little bodies were scattered all around. 


Then Joe Barnes saw red. He was crying 
mad ina minute. Furiously, he ran down 
the canyon looking for the lynx. No lynx 
was to be found. Then he charged back up 
the hill toward Degan who was shambling 
toward the camp. 

Degan began to curse him with obscene 
Joe’s face went white. He said 


Then he spoke, his voice quivering 
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to the aid of Kimball. And he had kept on 
going through more of the hot ground, rather 
than turn back. 

*“We'll have to carry him back,” Henry 
said. ‘*He won't be able to walk.” He 
ripped off a portion of his shirt to make 
bandages for the burned paws. 

*“Not we, Henry,” said Kimball. “yy 


carry him—every step of the way.” 


Sheep Herder Jim 


“You would let a lynx get the lambs, you 
lazy loafer! Now, you beat it! Git goin’! 
Git! Git! Git, before I shoot.” 

Rat-face broke into an ambling run. He 
fell over a rock and sprang up cursing. Joe 
sent a bullet into the dirt near his feet. Then 
Degan began toruninearnest. Far down the 
hill he ventured to look back. The enraged 
boy was close behind. A bullet whined by 
overhead. The man tripped and fell again. 
A shrill animal cry of fear escaped him, 
He gained a bunch of high sage and glanced 
back. Joe was coming @ fast. The man 
shouted something inarticulate and 
scrambled on through the brush. Another 
bullet whined by. It seemed very close to 
the terrorized thug, but in reality Joe was 
firing high over his head. 

When the sheep were rounded up, Joe sat 
on a high rocky point and took out his glasses, 
Far down the trail along the small creek was 
Degan, still going at a dog trot. Then he 
plunged down into the stream and ran along 
in the water. A few minutes later Joe saw 
him coming up another fork of the creek. 

**Ah ha!” exclaimed Joe. ‘‘Got over his 
scare. Doubling back to get the Dodge. 
Help yourself, Degan!”’ 

That afternoon, Degan did not show up 
near the camp. Joe took the sheep down at 
dusk. He felt sure that Degan was hiding 





AIR REALITIES 





Landing Upright on a House 
A STUDENT flyer of the British Royal Flying Corps, a few hundred ‘fe 


over Salisbury Plains, England, in February, 1918, suddenly foun 


his 


engine gone dead. He stuck the nose of the ship down, closed his eyes, and 
crashed into the roof of a house. The tail skid caught on the chimney and the 
ship remained upright, its fuselage in line with the peak of the roof. Dazed 
for a brief moment, the pilot was able to climb out uninjured and wave to a 
farmer and his wife as they came running up. 
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in the brush. He went into the tent, lit the 
jantern, grabbed some food and blankets, and 
crawled out the back. On a high point near 
the sheep he took up his vigil. 

Hours passed. Nothing happened. The 
dogs were asleep. Joe sneaked into the back 
of the tent and turned out the light. Without 
rousing the dogs, he made it back to the 
rocky point. 

“Come on Spike Degan, do your stuff,” he 
muttered, as he curled up in his blankets. 

The moon came out. Joe found himself 
nodding. He pinched his ears and face. A 
hoot owl was holding forth in a large juniper. 
A coyote barked his fiendish challenge. The 
call was taken up immediately by another. 
The chorus was enough to chill the blood. 
The dogs barked. 

Another hour passed. Everything was 
quiet again, save an occasional cry of a night 

ird. 

' What was that! A moving shadow against 
the creek bank. Joe trained his rifle over a 
rock. The shadow flitted across an open 
space. It appeared on the front seat of the 
car. A sharp whirring noise broke the silence. 
Degan had stepped on the starter. The dogs 
rushed out barking. The starter whizzed 
frantically. Joe waited. The dogs barked 
furiously. Degan leaped out with a curse, 
kicked at a dog, and started running. The 
rifle spoke above the din. 

“Shep! Bouncer! Rover! After him 
boys! Go get him!” shouted Joe, as he ran 
down from the point. The shepherd dogs 
had been hostile to Degan all along. They 
joined the chase like experienced man hunt- 
ers. Soon Bouncer was up with Degan, 
snapping at him with sharp teeth. The 
fugitive screamed and fought the dog off. 
The others rushed in. He was down, and the 
dogs were all over him. Desperately, he 
fought the dogs off, and ran on. Joe fol- 
lowed close, shouting to encourage the dogs. 
For two miles he followed Degan, shooting 
over his head every time he had a fair target 
inthe moonlight. The dogs worried him for a 
half-mile farther. That was about all for 
Spike Degan. Joe walked wearily back to the 
camp and turned in. 

It was almost sun-up when he awoke. 
The sheep were grazing out. His breakfast 
consisted of one biscuit, and some dried apri- 
cots which he ate on the run. To his great 
joy, he found two lynx still hanging around 
the deep canyon. He killed one and crippled 
the other. It was his best day. 

The next morning his stomach turned 
against the mutton broth. He chilled with. 
his coat on. His neck and face felt clammy. 
Later, he grew exceedingly warm. He was 
getting sick. This would not do. He went 
down and washed his hot face in the creek. 
To-night, he would take the Dodge and go 
down to the nearest ranch. 

What a long day it was. He must be burn- 
ing with fever. Sometimes, things danced 
before his eyes. He kept the dogs going, and 
grazed the sheep close. How glad he was to 
see the shadows lengthen. What a relief it 
was when the last old ewe had settled down 
for the night. 

Degan had taken the Dodge key. Joe had 
heard of wiring around a switch. He fixed the 
distributer, and went to work at the cluster 
of wires beneath the dashboard. After many 
trials, he made a connection that worked. 
The old Dodge sputtered and started. As 
soon as it was dark, he left the dogs to 
watch the sheep, and drove off down the 
creek. When he had gone about a half mile, 
the car suddenly stopped. When he took a 
stick and sounded the gas tank, it was 
empty. He could never make it to the ranch 
on foot. A wave of nausea swept him. He 
had better be starting back to camp. 


Morning came. Rover was licking his face. 
He was lying across the camp bed. He did 
not remember getting back to camp. The 
sheep were on the move. He would have to 
go out with them. Food was the least of his 
worries now. The dogs were hungry. He fed 
them the last of the mutton. He started out. 
He carried a canteen of cold water. He was 
walking on grit now. He would stick it out. 
He would save Uncle Ben’s sheep. When he 
could not walk, he would crawl. The dogs 
would do the rest. 

The day was a weird dream. Just a few 
fleeting moments were clear. He lay in the 
cool shade of a juniper. He had all three dogs 
out around the sheep. Once he was lying 
on the hot rocks. He was not able to move 
on just then. Several times, Rover brought 
him around by licking his face. Faithful old 
dog! Each time he rewarded him with a lap 
or two of water from the canteen. The sheep 
were spreading. He started the dogs around. 
It was getting dark early. The sheep were 
running—no, it was the dogs—no—they were 
wild coyotes. Their weird yelling broke in on 
his ear drums. It was from habit that the 
dogs brought the sheep down when the 
evening shadows fell. 


OTHER BARNES was uneasy about 

Joe. Call it intuition, mental telepathy, 

what you will; but she somehow knew Joe was 
in trouble. 

She called up Aunt Bess in Huntington. 
Aunt Bess guessed that Joe was all right. A 
man had been sent out. Who was the man? 
Why, some man that Mr. Blake hired down- 
town. No need to worry. Sorry to keep Joe 
out of school. They just could not get men. 
Joe was probably all right and enjoying the 
camp life. 

Still Mother Barnes was not satisfied. She 
called up Dave French, Joe’s Scoutmaster, 
and told him the story. Dave was a real 
fellow. 

“Say,” he said. “I’ve been wondering 
about Joe. So have the fellows, and we'll 
drive out to see Joe to-night. How’'ll that be? 
O. K., we'll do it! It will be fun for all of us.” 

Dave was also a man of action. Before 
dark, the S. P. L. and three Scouts in Joe’s 
Patrol were in a big car with French, burning 
the road toward Wagon-tire Mountain. 


HEN Joe came to himself, someone was 

holding his head and mopping his face 
with a wet handkerchief. There were faces, 
but he could not make them out by the lan- 
tern light. 

*“What—who—where am J?” 

“You're down here by the crick now,” 
drawled “‘Hardtack” Hopkins, the S. P. L. 
*“We found you up there on the hillside 
playin’ marbles with little rocks in the 
dark.” 

“Oh, it’s you, Tack! And French! Where 
—how’d you get here?” 

“No more talk now, Joe,” ordered French. 
“Grab his legs, fellows. Let's go!” 

Later, when they had ministered to his 
needs to the limit of their first-aid kit, and 
made him as comfortable as possible in the 
tent, Joe told of his experiences in a rambling 
fashion. Tack, Spud, Micky and Bill sat 
around with bulging eyes, and drank in 
every word. The Scoutmaster was changing 
the cold cloths on his head. 

“* Well, that’s about all, fellows,” he sighed. 
“Guess I’ve got the old mountain fever and 
you'll have to take me in. It was tough 
goin’ but I had to stick it out. A Scout is 
trustworthy.” 

**How about it, fellows,” said Scoutmaster 
French. “Was Number Three in the Wolf 
Patrol trustworthy?” 


“And how!” 
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is The Smoke Test spelled : 
TAKAIAMAGAD 


| to the Chip 


“PTtAKAIAMAGAD” is a long word 

in the Chippewa language. 

But in English, it means the four 
letter word cool, 

The Chippewa Indian you see 
in the picture above is blowing 
smoke through the new Goodrich 
Shoe to show you how cool it is. 

When Chief Long Lance helped 
re-design the Goodrich Sport Shoe 
several years ago, he told us how 
important it is to keep your feet 
cool and comfortable. So now we 
offer the new upper that scienti- 
fically ventilates* the shoe. 

These tiny spaces permit air to 
circulate around the feet and keep 
them cool, The circulation of air 
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also allows perspiration to evap- 
orate more rapidly. The famous 
Hygeen Insole prevents excessive 
perspiration odor. 


And many of the new Goodrich 
Shoes are made by the patented 
XTRULOCK process—a seamless 
construction that prevents chafed 
feet and undue wear on your socks. 


Washable, too, in ordinary soap 
and water, because there is no arti- 
ficial stiffening to wash out and 
leave the canvas limp! 


For cool feet on hot days insist 
on Goodrich Sport Shoes with the 
ventilated uppers. 


*Pat. 
applied 
for. 







The Chief Long Lance Shoe 
with thenew Ventilated* Upper 
and the famous Hygeen Insole. 


Adv. Copr. B. F. Goodrich Footwear Corp., 1983 
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OR the rough wear that you 
fellows give your play suits you 
can’t beat the Prentice Depend- 
able Slide Fastener. They z-i-p 
open or shut in a flash, yet they 
hold with the grip of a wrestling 
champ. From camp kits to racket 
covers, from sweaters to knickers, 
Prentice is the preferred closure 
on the latest sports equipment 
and outdoor wearing apparel. 

Progressive stores carry a wide 
variety of merchandise 
that is handier to use and 
smarter to wear because 
of Prentice Fasteners. 
When you buy Prentice- 
equipped products, from 
luggage to swim suits, 
you are sure of a high- 
grade fastener, at once 
smooth and rugged. 
Prentice Dependable 
Slide Fasteners are built 
for long service. They 
are fully guaranteed. 





THE G. E. PRENTICE MFG. CO. 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 


You call it a 
“‘TIPPER” 


lts real name is 


‘PRENTICE 


THE DEPENDABLE 
SLIDE FASTENER 


(In Canada: The Royal Fastener) 
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The Story That Has Helped Me 
Most in Scouting 
By Scout Wayne Hatch 
(Winner February Contest) 

HAVE read many and varied stories, 

during the fourteen years of my life, from 
Tarzan of the Apes, following the swing of 
the pendulum, to Pilgrim’s Progress; but, to 
me no story sums up, so well, the entire field 
of admirable human characteristics, as does 
the story, “The Message to Garcia.”” In it 
are found the fine traits which we all love; 
trustworthiness, loyalness to a cause, help- 
fulness, courageousness, obedience and the 
ability to concentrate energies and then act 
promptly. 

This story has been like some personal 
power keeping me on the hewn, but some- 
times rough trail of Scouting. 

The story tells us that during the war 
between Spain and the United States, 
President McKinley wished to communicate 
with General Garcia, the leader of the Insur- 
gents, who was somewhere in the vastness 
of Cuba, no one knew just where. There 
was no way of reaching him by telegraph or 
by mail. But he must be found quickly. 

The President was told that a man named 
Rowan possessed those qualities which 
would enable him to find Garcia if such an 
act were humanly possible. So the President 
of the United States gave Rowan a letter 
telling him to find General Garcia, and give 
him the letter. 

Rowan wrapped the message in oilskin, 
and strapped it to his body. Four days later 
he landed during the night time from an 
open boat on Cuban soil and disappeared 
into the jungle, For three weeks this brave 
courageous man carrying a message from his 
President, without a question on his lips 
nor a moment of half-heartedness, traversed 
that hostile country on foot, besmirched 
with mud, his clothing torn by the thickets, 
his feet sore, his entire being almost over- 
come with weariness and fatigue. But he 
found General Garcia and delivered his 
message. 

Both General Garcia and Rowan are dead 
now, but the world is full of Garcias, and of 
messages to be carried. 

Every hero this world has produced has 
willingly carried a message to Garcia. He 
has had some definite objective in his mind 
many years before the accomplishing of the 
deed which made his name live. 

The two great Presidents of the United 
States whose birthdays we celebrate in the 
month of February, carried their ‘ Message 
to Garcia” within their hearts many long 
years before Valley Forge or the Battle of 
Gettysburg. 

Lindbergh was writing his message in 
every tightened bolt of the Spirit of St. Louis 
before she made her lone flight across the 
vast Atlantic that day in May, 1927. 

How sure and true have the Floyd Ben- 
netts of the world carried their messages to 
General Garcia. 

Even I, the most unknown of Scouts, have 
been cheered on my way by this paramount 


mw, ? “~ ()( y! 
For the Best Manuscript Submitted to This Page! 


We shall continue to use a variety of stories, observations, verse 
and how-to-make in this department and pay for them at the 
usual rate, but in addition we shall give a prize of $25.00 each 
month for the best manuscript on a subject to be designated. 


| 
Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may 
| contribute. © 

Manuscripts must be typewritten or 
| written legibly in ink on one side of the 
| paper only, folded, never rolled, and ac- 
| companied by a stamped self-addressed 
| envelope. Manuscripts must reach 
| this office on or before June 25th. 
i In the upper right-hand corner of the 
first page of the manuscript must 
appear the words “For The Readers’ 


Address the envelope: 
THE READERS’ PAGE CONTEST 
BOYS’ LIFE 


2 Park Avenue 


THE RULES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


You see, my best pal is an Eagle 


story. 
Scout, and it has been a source of great un- 
happiness to me to see him go on up the lad- 
der of Scouting right to that big thing, the 
Eagle Scout Badge, while I remain behind, 


a Second Class Scout. Behind my bold 
devil-may-care attitude is a heart which 
hangs pretty heavily at times. You ask, 
“Why?” 

I will tell you; simply because I am that 
kind of a fellow who finds running and 
swimming too exacting a task for my over- 
grown feet and body to manipulate on 
scheduled time. 

Try as hard and as conscientiously as I 
would, I could never make my Scout Pace 
test. (I did so want to have a Scouting rec- 
ord, when all the years of Scouting were 
behind me, that would be as near perfect as 
I could make it.) I would run in from my 
mile to see my Scout Leader shake his 
head, ‘‘Fourteen minutes, son,” so I prac- 
ticed more, tried harder. “Sorry, Old Man, 
ten minutes this time.” So I decided to 
make that mile pace on twelve minutes flat, 
or stay a Tenderfoot all my life, and I did 
stay a Tenderfoot until last month when my 
pulse was quickened by the Scoutmaster’s 
signal, that I had made my mile at twelve 
minutes flat! 

Each time of the many tries, having to 
bear the queer smiles of the fellows who had 
done it at the first or second attempt was 
made bearable to me by my saying over and 
over to myself along the eight block course, 
“The Message to Garcia is mighty hard to 
carry sometimes.” 

In my elation last month I felt I should 
soon be an Eagle Scout. But, woe unto me, 
I cannot swim my fifty yards. I am just all 
hands and feet—I start the test feeling that I 
am fit for a hundred yards when, presto! I 
am down. 

But if the water swishes fast enough in my 
ears the words which it does at every trial, 
“Garcia, Garcia,” I shall, yet, in the future 
somewhere live to click my heels together 
and, raising my arm to the square, salute 
Scoutmaster Garcia— and as an Eagle 
Scout! 


Aviation as I Think It Will Be in 1975 
By Scout Melvin Lawson 
(Winner March Contest) 
ALL of the following prophecies will be 
old-fashioned in 1975. 

There will be four principal means of aerial 
navigation; the dirigibles, rocket ships, 
stratoplanes, and heliocopters. 

Every type of aircraft will be constructed 
of a new alloy several times as light as 
aluminum and stronger than steel. 

Air traffic will be segregated into altitude 
lanes according to the speed, direction of 
flight, and type of aircraft. 

Air traffic will be controlled by narrow- 
cast radio beams that will allow an officer 
to stop one plane without disturbing the 
others. 

A red light will flash and a buzzer will 

(Concluded on page 47) 





Page Contest,” the name of the author 
and his age; if a Boy Scout or a Lone 
Scout, his rank and Troop number; his 
address, the number of words in the 
manuscript. 

Manuscripts must not exceed 1,000 
words, and, other things being equal, 
preference will be given to a shorter 
over a longer manuscript. In case of a 
tie the full award will be given each 
tying contestant. 
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What the well-dvenail 


Indian will wear 
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Everywhere the Indian went, he 
walked. His easy quiet stride de- 
pended on comfortable footing. He 
got it. He wore moccasins! 


You should wear moccasins. Wear 
them for school. For sport. Every- 
where. Bass makes all kinds of 
smart shoes that are moccasins, 
with sturdy soles added. ' 


Feel the comfort in Bass moccasin-shoes, 
One soft curve of leather extends all the 
way under the foot—like a hammock. No 
hard flat innersole to buckle and curl. Write 
for the name of your nearest Bass dealer. 
We'll send you a free catalog, too. 


WARNING: Beware of shoes that look like 
moccasins but are not. Ask for BASS 


Both are Bass Moccasins 





With Moccasin Comfort 


G. H. BASS COMPANY 
63 Main St. Wilton, Me. 


QUICK EASY 
SHINES 
FOR LESS 
MONEY! 









If you want to look your best, your shoes 
must always be neatly polished. Here’s 
how to get the best shine you ever had 
and save money, too. The coupon below 
will bring you a handy Shoe Shine Kit 
containing a real bristle dauber, a genu- 
ine lamb’s wool polisher and a big tin of 
high-grade paste polish. The kit is worth 
50¢, but 25¢ is our special offer. 

Remember, good polish makes shoes 
look better and it preserves the leather, 
making them wear longer, too. For most 
shoes use paste polish, but for kid shoes 
try Bixby’s Liquids. Don’t turn this page 
until you clip the coupon! 


OLA 




















2 1 1-Sutnota-Brxsy Corr., Dept. D-3 
88 Lexington Ave., New York City. Enclosed find 
25c (stamps or coin). Send me the Shine Kit. 
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Feathered Heroes 


(Continued from page 16) 


of America’s feathered heroes is that of the 
U.S. Army carrier pigeon “Big Tom.” This 
handsome bird was released one afternoon 
in the heat of battle with a vital message at a 
place called Grandpré, France. Twenty-five 
minutes later, after passing through an area 
which was being raked with an intense artil- 
lery and machine-gun fire, he delivered his 
message at Rampont, a village twenty-five 
miles away. Blood-clotted but determined, 
Big Tom came in with one leg shot away and 
art of his breast ripped open. The tube 
containing the message was hanging by the 
ligament of the torn leg. 

Another feathered hero of the World War 
was the carrier pigeon named “* The Mocker.” 
This intrepid bird on the morning of Septem- 
ber 12, 1918, carried a message giving the 
location of several heavy German batteries 
which were doing terrible execution on ad- 
yancing American troops. The delivery of 
this vital message enabled the American 
artillery to destroy the enemy’s guns in 
twenty minutes. During the flight, Mocker 
was hit by a bullet which destroyed one eye, 
yet he came in at nearly a mile a minute to 
deliver the important information. 

On the morning of November 5, when the 
situation in a certain sector of the Meuse- 
Argonne was desperate for the Americans, a 
carrier pigeon named “President Wilson” 
delivered another vital message to head- 
quarters which meant success to his com- 
mand. This brave bird also lost a leg in 
flying through the flame-swept skies, but he 
delivered his message and was then sent to 
the hospital for treatment. This was the 
faithful flyer’s last time under fire. After his 
recovery, he was brought back to the United 
States and for eleven years was an active 
member of the U. S. Army pigeon loft at 
Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, giving the 
younger pigeons valuable pointers in the art 
of message-bearing under war conditions. 
The death of this remarkable bird in June, 
1930, caused sincere regret among the per- 
sonnel of the Signal Corps School at Fort 
Monmouth, and members of the Signal Corps 
and ex-Service men and an officer accom- 
panied the body to the Smithsonian Institute 
in Washington where it is now enshrined. 

Outstanding is the record of ‘‘Cher Ami’s” 
service to the famous “Lost Battalion.” 
Service records show that during the big drive 
of the 77th Division in the Argonne on Oc- 
tober 2, six companies of the First and 
Second Battalions of the 308th Infantry, one 
company of the 302nd Infantry and two 
sections from the 306th Machine Gun Bat- 
talion, consolidated under the command of 
Major Charles W. Whittlesey, discovered 
that German forces were behind them and 
they were completely cut off from communi- 
cation with the American Lines. At 8:50 
A.M., on October 3, Major Whittlesey sent 
his first pigeon with this message: “‘We are 
being shelled by German Artillery. Can we 
not have artillery support? Fire is coming 
from Northwest.”’ At various intervals that 
day he sent messages by pigeons, keeping his 
Regimental Commander informed of develop- 
ments. By the morning of October 4 he 
had only two pigeons left, and about eleven 
o'clock he sent one of these with a message 
telling of the growing seriousness of the 
situation for the detachment. That after- 
noon the American artillery started to lay 
down a barrage, but instead of falling upon 
the enemy it rained shell and shrapnel upon 
the beleagured detachment. Then out of that 
inferno flew Major Whittlesey’s last pigeon, 
Cher Ami. Late that evening a soldier in 
charge of the mobile pigeon loft at division 
headquarters came upon a pigeon blinded in 
one eye by scattered shot, bleeding from the 
breast and standing upon one leg. The other 
leg was almost severed and attached to the 
dangling leg was a little aluminum tube con- 
taining this message: “We are along the road 
paralleled 276.4. Our own artillery is drop- 
ping a barrage directly on us.” Immediately 
the barrage lifted and the change of range 
swept the German lines into oblivion. Cher 
Amis heroism saved the day. 

Not all feathered heroes were injured on 
their dangerous errands of duty. There's 

Spike,” for example, another famous Army 
pigeon. This clever bird made fifty-two trips 
from the front lines to headquarters without 
being touched, and every one of the messages 
which he carried contained vital information. 

he accomplishments of pigeons on land 
were equaled by those at sea. Every 
Allied aviator in seaplane, balloon or airship 
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carried these aerial messengers with him on 
patrols at sea or on other important ex- 
peditions. 

Two striking examples of pluck and de- 
termination, which appear in Naval records, 
come to my mind at this writing. One dreary 
afternoon a solitary lookout on one of the 
loneliest parts of the west coast of Britain 
gazed out over the cold gray waters of the 
Atlantic. Day after day, night after night, 
this lonely watchman faithfully kept his vigil 
along the desolate shore, searching seemingly 
in vain for the secret rendezvous of a German 
submarine, hidden away somewhere in the 
mysterious coastal wastes. Tenaciously his 
weary, strained, but ever vigilant eyes were 
pressed against the powerful glasses which 
swept the turbulent waters. 


"THEN one evening he espied the slimy foam- 
flecked trail of a periscope far off to the 
Northwest. Soon the conning tower of the 
U-boat rose like an uncanny monster from 
the deep and lay awash in the heaving waters. 
Dark forms emerged one by one from the 
conning-tower hatch and slowly ambled aft, 
huddling in groups on her deck. They were 
evidently confident of safety, for the nearest 
Allied Naval Base was far distant, and in this 
lonely spot patrol boats were few and com- 
munication was next to impossible. 

Quickly the lookout turned to a light 
wicker basket he was carrying. Hurriedly he 
scribbled a message, placed it in a little 
aluminum tube attached to the leg of a 
carrier pigeon hidden in the basket. He then 
released the bird. A moment later the peer- 
less winged messenger was streaking his way 
along the darkened skies toward the Naval 
Base where its loft was located. 

Through the dark waters of midnight 
Allied torpedo boats rushed to the scene, 
surprised the U-boat which had run out of 
fuel and was attempting to take on a supply 
from the hidden cache, and her entire crew 
were made prisoners. 

Another sea-going pigeon flew home on one 
occasion with one of its legs shot away, and 
fell dead on the floor of the loft. But the 
message, almost driven into its body by the 
shot of a hostile gun, saved the lives of 
hundreds of men. 


the United States and Allied armies had ap- 
proximately 320,000 pigeons for use in emer- 
gencies as a means of communication should 
all other methods fail. 


HE method of training carrier pigeons for 

use in the Air Service of the Army, Navy 
or Marine Corps does not differ greatly from 
the method used by commercial pigeon 
fanciers. The system, briefly stated. con- 
sists essentially in providing an agreeable, 
contentful home or loft for the birds. When 
the birds are young and able to fly they are 
first conveyed a few miles from home and 
then turned loose. The distance of libera- 
tion from home is gradually increased until 
the pigeon learns to return accurately and 
swiftly from one to a thousand miles away. 
The natural impulse of the bird is to return 
to its family and home with the utmost haste. 
The flight of these birds is steady, direct and 
rapid, exceeding in some cases the speed of 
our fastest trains, depending, of course, on 
the state of the weather and winds encoun- 
tered. Distances of over one thousand miles 
and sustained flights of over thirteen hours 
are recorded. A good average speed for 
carrier pigeons under fair conditions is about 
1,200 yards per minute. 

On clear, quiet days pigeons fly high in 
the air, sometimes out of sight. The writer 
has observed them on balloon and airship 
flights, with binoculars, until lost to view. 
In rain, fog or heavy clouds, when released 
from aircraft they will dive for the earth and 
fly close to the ground to take advantage of 
any shelter or current of air which will assist 
them homeward. 

When released from the ground or sea they 
spiral upward to a sufficient height to search 
the horizon. They circle a few times, ap- 
parently to get their bearings and then with 
an uncanny precision proceed on a true course 
in the direction of home. I am inclined to 
believe that aside from their instinctive 
faculty, pigeons also possess a marvelous 
memory for landmarks. This was often de- 
monstrated by the writer’s feathered pals 
which were used on free balloon flights at the 
Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, New Jersey. 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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A Valuable 
EXTRA 


that Saves your Tires 
—and Costs you Nothing 


Even if a tire makes swell marks in the mud it's not much of a tire if 
it creeps on the rim and pulls valves out by the roots. 





In other words, look at the rim side of a tire as well as its tread. Ona 
U. S. Giant Chain Tread (or any other U. S. Tire) you'll find a Flannelette 
Rim Strip built right into the tire. It's put there to make a better bond 
with the rim —it prevents creeping— and, with proper rim cement, not 
shellac, you'll never have trouble with tires that pull loose. The fuzzy 


At the time of the World War armistice | ‘iM strip takes hold of more cement— the cement grips the rim— and 


the tire stays put for keeps. Which is just one of the more-for-your- 
money features built into U. S. Giant Chains at no extra cost to you. 


Get all four of these features 
in the bike tire you buy... 


In addition to the U. S. 
Giant Chain Tread, U. S. 
Makes the U.S. Nonpareil 
Thornproof and U. S. 


1 Construction... three strong plies all the 
way around (not just 2 plies and a breaker 
strip)— deep, buttressed tread of toughest 


crude rubber known. Overland — a tire for 
7 a any bike or any allow- 
Rim Grip... flannel strip makes possible ’ Peay Pre 


grip that prevents creeping, eliminates sep- 
aration of tire from rim. (On all U. S. tires.) 


Non-skid Tread... specially designed 
to give greater non-skid safety under all rid- 
ing conditions. 











Appearance... sidewalls are permanently 
white, treads permanently black —tire always 
new-looking. 


Every one of these features means more 
miles —less trouble — more for your money! 


United States Rubber Company 
Iv PRODUCER OF RUBBER 






WORLD'S LARGEST (; 


All U. S. Tires al- 
ways have this seal 


U ' S ROACH 





with the GRIP that never slips 
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A Boy Scout in Uniform 


Commands Respect Everywhere! 






All Official Boy Scout Uniforms 
are made by SWEET-ORR. 


eAnp that is the reason why Boy Scouts are usually chosen for duty at 
parades and celebrations. Grownups, as well as young folks, have a very 
high regard for Boy Scouts. 


Try and imagine a boy in an every day suit of clothes acting in place of 
this Scout. Do you think people would respect his leadership as much? 
Decidedly no! To the general public the Boy Scout Uniform makes all the 
difference in the world. 


People everywhere know that a Boy Scout in Uniform represents someone 
to be relied upon, one who has been trained to act, and whose judgment 
has been tried and proven. They respect him and cheerfully obey, when he 
is doing his duty as a Scout. 


ase y) It is so easy to understand how important it is for all Scouts to have a com- 
plete Official Boy Scout Uniform. If for no other reason than to enable 
folks to recognize the boy as a Scout, it is well worth the little money it costs. 
If you have no Uniform, or if parts of it are missing, start to plan now to get 
it at the first opportunity. Without it, you lose a lot of the fun of Scouting 
and unquestionably you lose the prestige that goes with being known asa 
Boy Scout. 


a 
Do not accept substitutes —_ purchase from 


YouR LOCAL ScouT DISTRIBUTOR 


YOUR SCOUTMASTER WILL TELL YOU WHO YOUR LOCAL DISTRIBUTORS ARE 


o 
e® 
. 
@@ 
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YOU WILL NEED SOME OF THESE 
FOR CAMP THIS SUMMER 
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New Official Scout Knife 


[ Dollar model. Heavy cutting blade, 
? screw driver, bottle and can opener. 


No.1513 “pistes” Price, $1.00 
No. 1494 “Remington” Price, $1.00 
No. 1564 “Universal” Price $1.00 


REMINGTON UNIVERSAL 


No. 573 


Official Haversack 


Made of pliable waterproof canvas 
material. Size 18” high, 13” wide, and 
can be packed to a depth of 7 or 8 in. 


No. 573 Price, $2.25 











Featherweight Shelter Tent 


Thoroughly ogres Laces up the front affording protec- 
tion from wind and rain. Length 84”, width 46”, height 36”. 





Furnished with 9 pegs, two folding poles and a carrying case. 
Price, $3.50 





No. 1303 





Official 
Swimming 
Suit 
S ed model. An 


athletic two-piece 
style. Made of 










No. 1437 


Waterproof Match Box 


aterproof, yet easily opened. Made of 
seamless brass, and holds enough matches 





Voyageur Model Axe 


uilt light and serviceable for all types 
of outdoor activity. Made by ‘‘Plumb’’. 





No. 1132 Price, $1.00 medium bg to last several days. 
a No. 1132A Sheath Price, 25¢ [oa 606 ~COC« Mle 1437 Price, 50c 
No. 517 
No. 507 





Price, $3.00 
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Sweat Shirt 






























































Official M O 
ade of high grade cotton with ne piece model 
3 re! Lantern crew neck, snug fitting bottom and dark blue. Made 
bd C ‘ : wristlets. Brown tweed pattern. of medium weight pure worsted. 
ombination Sizes 30 to 44. 
“spot’’ and spread No. 518 Price, $2.75 > 
+ duty at ee cree No. 507 Price, 75c eogunes 
ight up ™ , 
ea very feet. Has handle Official Whistle 
for carrying. Also 
attaches to belt. : nT : Highly polished nickel finish on brass. 
place of Ste, san SWIMMING ong | i ‘ The j CANOEING Furnished with ring for attaching. 
? : ; ter Safetyl | SPEASCOUT ; 
s much' No. 1088 Price, $1.25 a “MANUAL {I No. 1281 Price, 25¢ 
es all the | | 
someone | i 
udgment 
| 
when he OY SCOUTS OF AMERICA | i hae . 
SSeaee ‘ Per egirg nee , 
€ a com , Swimmi 4 Sea Scout 
o enable No. 1491 wimming an Riana’ Canoeing 
y it costs. Water Safety rom mane > 
ea . , omplete, authentic _ 
pst Official Sewing Kit Essential for Scouts and | text book on Seaman- All shove: coscer sod neg Pasa 
outio cout aders. Every- ip. ; in si 8> “ae . " 
” 8 P; . ’ thing to do with swim- a ae pobeg ee suggestions for canoe Official Toilet Kit 
Own as a ins, needles, scissors, thread, buttons in . fsa guag AO ph trips. a +p: 
acompact khaki case ming and water safety. can easily understand. Consists of brush, soap box, utility box, 
; No. 310 mirror, comb, toothbrush and cover. 
No. 3681 No. 3229 r BA? Contained in leatherette case. 
No. 1491 Price, 60c Price, 60c Price, 75c 

















Price, 50c No. 1079 Price, $1.75 
SH not stocked by your distributor — order by mail from 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


2 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


9 W. WASHINGTON ST. 
CHICAGO 


755 MARKET ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK, RETAIL STORE 
20 EAST 33 ao ST. 
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Summer 
calls for 
crispness 


SUMMER SPORTS . . . tennis, 
baseball, swimming . . . call 
for crisp foods that supply 
abundant energy. Enjoy Kel- 
logg’s often these days. De- 
licious flakes of toasted corn 
—easy to digest—rich in 
energy. 

Start the morning with a 
bowl of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 
Enjoy for lunch. Great for a 
bedtime snack or a between- 
meals treat. Take Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes on camping trips 
too .. . hikes, picnics. 


Outdoors or in, Kellogg’s 
stay oven-fresh because of the 
sealed inner WAXTITE bag. 
Made by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. 

















The big airship hangar which formerly housed 
the ill-fated airship Shenandoah and now 
houses the airship Los Angeles, is a con- 
spicuous landmark thereabouts, set in a 
clearing of pine forest. Often intermediate 
landings were made in free balloons in the 
tops of pine trees from five to fifteen miles 
distant. This feat was accomplished by 
allowing the trail rope which dangles from 
the basket of the balloon to drag through the 
forest to check the speed of the craft. The 
end of the trail rope would then entwine itself 
around some inviting tree trunk or branch, 
and the balloon brought to a stop would 
sway some ten or fifteen feet above the 
forest. The pigeons would then be released 
from the basket of the balloon. In nearly 
every case they would head in a direct line 
for the big hangar, although this might be at 
a considerable angle from the direction of 
their loft. After nearing the hangar they 
would then swerve sharply to the right or 
left and go directly to their friend and coun- 
selor, Chief Quartermaster “‘Red Hoolihan,” 
to their home on the hill. 

Outstanding among the pigeons at Lake- 
hurst was a handsome big mottled bird 
named “Admiral” and his beautiful mate 
**Blue Bonnet.” The latter came home with 
a message on one occasion, badly wounded, 


having been attacked by a falcon or pigeon 
hawk in the forest adjoining the loft. 

From the dawn of history men and women 
everywhere have evidenced interest in pi- 
geons. Many societies in all parts of our 
country and abroad are now breeding and 
perfecting these intelligent aerial messengers 
to even more exacting abilities. 

At Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, are located 
the U. S. Army Signal Corps Homing Pigeon 





Mobile loft used by the Army in France to 
transport carrier pigeons to the front 
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Lofts. Here are kept most of the famous 
war birds that rendered such valuable service 
during the World War. So far as is known, 
the valiant warriors Mocker and Spike are 
still in service at Monmouth, giving pointers 
to the youngsters. Here also are being de- 
veloped with phenomenal success birds 
which will carry messages through darkness, 
Heretofore this was considered by pigeon 
fanciers as being next to impossible. The 
natural instinct of any bird is to seek a roost 
at night and fly only by light of day. By 
expert selection of birds and a special system 
of training, these pigeons will now “home” 
successfully through the blackest midnight. 
Paramount among these is the consistent 
little night flyer named “Lele” (Arabian 
word meaning night). Then there is the in- 
trepid flyer “Niti’” (Greek meaning night) 
who is now the oldest night flyer owned by 
the U.S. War Department. This pigeon has 
been making night flights since 1922 and is 
still on the job. 

To the present high standard of carrier pi- 
geons we owe much to their mother country, 
Belgium, where pigeon raising is a national 
sport, much the same as our baseball and 
football is in America. England, too, and 
other nations of the globe, pay tribute to the 
world’s feathered heroes. 


The Record Breaker 


The letter proved a tremendous bracer. 
Whenever doubts assailed him, Dave took it 
out and reread it. The eyes of the sporting 
world were once more upon him. He hadn't 
done anything sensational thus far. Would 
he fizzle out again or would he turn in a 
dazzling performance? 

Mike Grady, in coast meets, had been 
clicking off miles in four-twelve, four-eleven, 
four-ten and a fraction under. He had 
dangerously approached his outdoor mark of 
four-nine, and it was freely predicted that 
this fiery little Irishman would be the first 
runner to do a four-eight mile. There seemed 
almost no limit within human bounds for 
Mike who thrived on opposition. Crouch 
him in a starting line, give him the gun, and 
the red head would dig his spikes into dirt or 
board track and show his heels. He hadn't 
been defeated since his Olympic victory and 
was using the indoor meets to prepare him 
for an outdoor season which would take him 
abroad. “A red head equipped with an air- 
plane motor,” one sports-writer had charac- 
terized him. And Mike had lived up to this 
description by racing along like a machine 
with its motor wide open. “He'll burn him- 
self out,” one paper predicted. “‘No human 
skyrocket like Grady can stand that pace 
long.” But the little Irishman, who was a 
Junior at California, had shown no signs of 
diminishing speed. He was wearing his 
Olympic crown at a jaunty angle, daring 
opposing runners to knock it off, then leaving 
heartbroken, exhausted fields behind him. 


IN THE dressing-room, under the floor of 

the Garden running-track, a _ highly 
tensed fellow slipped into his running togs. 
An older man with him assisted and whis- 
pered words of comfort. “Easy now, Dave! 
Nothing to worry about. You're in the pink 
of condition. Stretch out here, old boy, and 


relax. Let me rub those leg muscles, soften 
‘em up. That's it. Breathe deep. Shut 


your eyes. Forget all about this... . ! 


“How can I forget?”’ Dave suddenly cried, 
raising up. “ With the sound of those pound- 
ing feet overhead—cheers of that crowd— 
this is worse than the Olympics . . . !” 

‘“*But you're used to those sounds by now, 
Dave.” 

“T'll never get used to’em. Besides, I've 
got to run a four-ten mile even to be close to 
the leaders. Best mile I ever ran was a four- 
twelve. Mark Heller's beaten me twice in 
more than that. He’s the one who'll press 
Grady. Ill probably finish third again!” 

Coach Bob Hardy pushed his charge gently 
back on the rubbing-table. 

“Will you stop worrying? Heller and 
Grady may kill each other off and leave the 
field for you to ride in. That's happened 
before, you know. There’s nine in this little 
race and don’t let any of those nine trick you 
into battling it out with them. Run your own 
race until you hit that home stretch and then 
give ‘em everything you've got. This 
Grady’s been tearing the boards up. Maybe 
he’s been going too hard. If you can come 
into that last lap anywhere near him, you're 
going to give him the fight of his life! . . . So 


(Continued from page 7) 


lie back there a few minutes and try to calm 
down!” 

Dave did as directed but he could feel his 
quickened pulse beat and every nerve in his 
body seemed a-quiver. Try as he might, 
mental pictures kept recurring to him of his 
failure at the Olympics, of a flaming-headed 
Irishman galloping past him, pulling his 
heart out and trampling it in the dust .. . 
of his toppling into the arms of judges and 
stumbling sobbingly off the field. Oh, 
miserable of days! How this scene had 
haunted him! No one but himself would ever 
know . . . and here he was with a capacity 
crowd sitting above, waiting impatiently for 
only one event—the mile run! Of all the 
noted athletes in competition, no group com- 
manded the attention or interest of the nine 
men who were to toe the mark for that mile. 
Eight of these nine were nursing but one 
ambition at the moment—to dethrone, if 
possible, the Olympic champion. But, deep 
down in the breasts of the eight was a feeling 
of the hopelessness of their task. Each knew 
he was up against a super-runner. 

“T can't do it!” Dave heard himself say 
suddenly. “I shouldn't have gone back 
to running. I can’t do it!” 

“Listen, boy!” soothed Coach Hardy, 
grasping his arms. ‘You've made a great 
comeback if you just run a strong race... . 
don’t get in a sweat about whether you're 
going to win or not . . . you concentrate!” 

“IT can’t do it!” Dave moaned. “It’s no 
use, Coach. I’m up against a mental hazard. 
If you could know how I feel inside!”’ 

Coach Bob Hardy looked concernedly at 
his wrist watch. In five minutes his charge 
would have to be leaving the dressing-room 
for the track. Dave would need to do a few 
warm-up turns about the oval before the 
race, and he was certainly in no condition at 
the moment to make an appearance. 

“You can’t quit now. You've got to go 
through with it!”” said Coach Hardy. *‘That’s 
what the crowd upstairs has paid to see. 
If you make a poor showing, Dave, you've 
no one to blame but yourself!” 

“IT know,” said the former high-school star, 
sitting up, his head between his hands. “I 
know.” 

A knock sounded on the door and Dave 
jumped. 

“Who is it?” demanded Coach Hardy. 

“Dave Morton in there?” said a voice. 

“Yes.” The coach opened the door a slit. 

“Telegram for him!” and a yellow envelope 
was handed in. 

“Here you are,” said the coach, passing 
the telegram to his runner. “Probably a 
wire of good wishes. Lots of folks are 
counting on you to show something to- 
night!” He regarded Dave hopefully as his 
charge nervously tore the envelope. 


AVE stared for an instant, eyes widening 
in horror. He passed his hand over his 
eyes and soberly reread the telegram. Then 
tears came unbidden and he grasped the side 
of the rubbing-table for support. 
““What’s the matter? What is it?” asked 
the coach, concernedly. 
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*“My—my uncle!” said Dave, brokenly. 
**He—he won't be here to-night. He . . . !” 
Dave held out the telegram. Seizing it, 


Coach Hardy read: 


**COME HOME AT ONCE AFTER RACE 
YOUR UNCLE DAVE BADLY INJURED 
IN CAR CRASH TEN MILES FROM 
REDWOOD. DAD” 


Coach Hardy handed back the yellow slip 
of paper, eyeing his runner, testily. 

“*Come home at once after race,’ said 
Dave, repeating the words of the telegram. 

Coach Hardy put a hand on his shoulder. 
“Yes, boy—and it’s time you were going up 
on the floor.” 

Dave, sitting on the rubbing-table, looked 
down at his new running-shoes. He was 
proud to be wearing them, glad he had done 
what his uncle had wanted him to do _If it 
hadn’t been for Uncle Dave’s interest in him 
and his coming east to see him run, this 
accident wouldn't have happened. There 
was only one way he could show the man 
he was named after how much he ap- 
preciated him. 

““Come on,” said Dave to Coach Hardy, 
gripped by sudden resolution. “‘Let’s go!” 

Great cheers rocked Madison Square Gar- 
den as the two highly publicized contestants 
in the mile, Mike Grady and Dave Morton, 
appeared and jogged about the track. News- 
paper and camera men finally cornered them 
on a turn and made them pose for pictures, 
shaking hands. 

‘How are you, Morton?” said Mike. 

“Fine, thanks,” said Dave, forcing a 
smile. 

““You’d better be,” was the Irishman’s 
snappy answer, “because I never felt 
better!” 

This remark was made for the evident 
benefit of the reporters and for the fellow who 
had taken the Irishman’s dust on their one 
previous meeting. Dave made no reply but 
broke away as quickly as possible, limbering 
up his legs. As he passed what he knew to 
be the finish line he glanced up in a box. 
There were two vacant seats—the only ones, 
so it appeared, in the entire garden. Dave's 
jaws tightened. 

“On your marks!” barked the starter. 

The vast crowd was breathlessly still. 
All eyes were upon nine forms bunched along 
a line on the wooden track, nine fidgeting 
figures—the pick of the country’s milers. 

“Get set!” 

The line of figures braced. Mike Grady, 
luckily drawing the first lane on the inside; 
Dave Morton, eight figures across from him 
in the last lane on the outside. Mark Heller, 
Big Ten, Champion, fourth man in. Spikes 
nervously scratching at the boards. 

“GO!” 

Nine figures away almost together! Mike 
Grady out in front; Heller and Morton hold- 
ing back; three in the field chasing the Olym- 
pic champ; the rest straggling back. 

‘It’s eleven times around!” one spectator 
excitedly informed another. ‘“‘Help me 
keep count!” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Ceach Bob Hardy, working his way toward 
the finish line. crouched in an aisle beside the 
field boxes, stop watch in hand. 


AVE was running easily, matching 

strides with Heller. Ten yards ahead 
the bright green jersey of Mike Grady, fol- 
lowed by three overly ambitious youths who 
hoped to keep his pace. The positions held 
the first time around as though all nine 
runners were traveling on a treadmill. Then 
Dave began to increase his pace and Heller 
Jet out a notch. The garden gave vent to an 
uproar as they both passed two of those in 
front and gave chase to Mike Grady. At the 
[rishman’s heels was Tom Yunker, New York 
A. C. entry. who looked surprisingly well. 

Twice more around, the pace moved up 
another notch. A green jersey, then the blue 
of Yunker’s. then the red of Heller’s and the 
purple and gold of Dave's. Behind, a scat- 
tered field with the last man thirty yards to 
the rear. 

On the fourth lap the figure in purple and 
gold began moving up. It slid past a red- 
jerseyed form closed the gap between it and 
the man in blue, and ran neck and _ neck. 
Mike Grady, hearing the sound of more 
pounding feet on his heels, ventured a back- 
ward glance on the turn. 

Fifth time around and the former high- 
school flash was running second, trailing the 
Olympic champ by three yards. Two strides 
behind him were Yunker and Heller. The 
Big Ten champ was coming. 

At the half-mile mark the four figures were 
almost bunched, a green jersey barely leading. 
Coach Bob Hardy glanced at his stop watch 
and whistled. ‘‘Whew!” he exclaimed. 
“Someone's got to crack! They can’t keep 
this up!” 

Seven times around and Yunker began 
slipping. He tried vainly to keep up with 
the leaders but his face was distorted and he 
was gasping for breath. His stride became 
unsteady. Dave had to swing wide to 
avoid a collision. The New York A. C. entry 
dropped back rapidly thereafter and finally 
pitched forward on his face. Officials inside 
the oval rushed forward and dragged him 
from the track. 

On the ninth lap Mark Heller made his bid. 
Great cheers shook the Garden as a burst of 
speed sent him out in front of the great Mike 
Grady. The little Irishman held to his pace, 
convinced that his challenger had shot his 
bolt too soon. 

The green beside the purple and gold. 

“Grady’s the guy to watch!” Dave kept 
saying to himself. “Never mind about 
Heller! Stay with Grady!” 

And around that wooden saucer the three 
leading runners went. The five remaining 
in the race might as well have dropped out, 
since none in the crowd paid the slightest 
heed to them. 

At the three-quarter mark, a knot of timers 
near the finish line, exchanged unbelieving 
glances. Flashlights boomed, disclosing the 
three runners, grim-faced, striding beauti- 
fully, Heller still out ahead. 

But now the Garden was going mad. A 
flash of green and Mike Grady had cut loose. 
He had waited till half way through the tenth 
lap. Heller, hearing the outcry, put on more 
speed, but the churning stubby legs of the 
little Irishman were bounding off the boards. 
The Twentieth Century was on its way, no 
stops between Chicago and New York this 
trip. Impelled by a roar from the packed 
Garden, Mike fairly leaped past Heller at the 
turn into the last lap. 

“It's good-bye Morton,” cried a fan. 
“He's a poor third now. That boy just isn’t 
there in a hot finish. He can’t stand pres- 
sure. 

But even as the sport enthusiast spoke, a 
pair of new running shoes suddenly com- 
menced to travel as they had never traveled 


before. The fellow who had fizzled out in the 
Olympics, sprinted into the turn, caught 
Heller on the straightaway, passed the fast- 
fading Big Ten star almost as though he were 
standing still, and set out in pursuit of a fly- 
ing green jersey. 

“Yea, Morton!” screamed the crowd, and | 
the twenty thousand present came up on their 
feet as one man. 

| 
HE wooden saucer seemed to be reeling 
beneath Dave's feet. He saw a confused | 
panorama of white and black, the sea of hu- | 
man faces lining the track. But bobbing | 
always in front of him, a tantalizing figure in | 
green. How that little Irishman could run! | 
What a fighting heart he had, what lungs, 
what legs! Dave could feel a pounding in his 
head which seemed to keep agonizing time 
with the pounding of his feet; it felt as though | 
someone was searing his lungs with a hot iron, 
and his legs felt as though they had been 
loaded down with sandbags. 

“You've got to catch him!” something 
inside him kept saying. ‘‘You’re running 
this race for that grand uncle of yours! . . . 
Burn up the boards . . . put that old name 
of his where it belongs . . . at the front of 
the pack. . . !” 

Coach Bob Hardy, tears streaming down 
his face, saw a purple and gold jersey drawn 
unbelievably even with the green of Mike 
Grady at the last turn into the straight- 
away! 

“Never saw anything like it!’’ he cried, 
clasping and unclasping his hands. ‘* Nobody 
ever saw anything like it!” 

It was a race down the home stretch now, 
depending on which of the two possessed the 
strongest lasting powers. Both the champ 
and the challenger were commencing to break 
under the terrific pace each had maintained. 
They were still traveling at frenzied speed 
but running as though the Garden track was 
rocking under their feet. 

Twenty yards from the tape, the green | 
jersey lurched ahead by a stride. 

“It’s Grady’s race!” gasped the crowd. 

But ten yards from the finish line, opposite | 
a pair of vacant seats in a field box, the ol 
low in purple and gold was once more 
shoulder to shoulder. 

Five yards and Dave, face distorted, the 
white and black panorama changing to solid 
black, was running blindly. It seemed as 
though his legs were going madly up and 
down in one place. He strained his eyes for 
sight of the figure in green. 

“T’ve lost him!” he gasped, dazedly. 
**Lost him!” 

Blackness swallowed the fellow who had 
gone down so ignominiously in his big test 
at the Olympic Games. Blackness lowered 
its curtain just as flashlights boomed and 
cameras caught him reeling into the tape 
and plunging into the arms of stiff-shirted 
officials, with the great Mike Grady lunging 
across the finish line just behind him in a 
maddeningly spectacular one-two finish! 





ATER, in a hospital room in Redwood, 

New Jersey, the fellow who had set a 
world’s indoor record for the mile of four 
minutes and nine seconds, equallying Mike 
Grady’s phenomenal outdoor time, smiled 
down at his uncle. 

“*T brought you my shoes,” he said, “‘ with 
my name written on them. Thought you 
might like to hang em up somewhere since 
you gave ’em to me and the name is the 
same!” 

The man on the bed looked up at his | 
nephew and grinned. 

“*Good thing this Dave Morton didn’t have 
to run that race,” he said, as he gripped his 
namesake’s hand. “I’ve got two broken 
legs... . But, boy, I'd break em again if 
that’s what it took to make your legs travel 
like that!” 
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| You need a flashlight as much as a rim- 
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A Bright Future! 


WE’VE lifted up the leaves of the calendar, and looked at the months 
ahead. Here are only a few reasons why you need an Official Boy Scout 
Eveready for the rest of this year — and the years to come! Get an 
Official Flashlight today and be sure of a bright future. Costs less than 
ever! Now only $1.25, without the batteries. At all good stores. 






JUN 


E 


JULY—If you have a cannibal canoe—one 
with a ring in its nose—just slip the Eveready 
onto the ring, by the clip on'the back. The 
light stays lit, because of the safety-lock switch! 
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JUNE—This is no fish story! The Official Boy 
Scout Eveready is the champion long-distance 
light-caster. It unreels a brilliant, dazzling, 
daylight beam for 400 feet! 


AUGUST 













SEPTEMBER—You don’t have to hold it in 
your hand! This Eveready sits upright without 
toppling. Or you can clip it to your belt. Even 
hang it on a tree-limb by the ring-hanger. 


SEPTEMBER 
” \ 





AUGUST—A lighthouse for swimmers! It’s 
the only safe way at night. And your Eveready 
won’t be harmed, if it accidentally gets a duck- 
ing. The brass case can’t warp, shrink, or rust! 
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NOVEMBER—You’d be up a tree on a coon- 
hunt, without a Boy Scout Eveready! Wet or 
windy weather won’t worry its bright light— 
and you can see your quarry 400 feet away. 


NOVEMBER 
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OCTGBER—The clip on the back again! This 
tirmne, it turns your Boy Scout Eveready into a 
headlight for your bicycle. Jast twist a wire 
on the handle-bars and slip the clip through. 


DECEMBER 










JANUARY—Polar Bears and Penguins are 
almost the only things that can go through 
a hole in the ice and like it. He who skates 
without alight,may never skate another night! 


JANUARY 










DECEMBER—Here’s an argument to hand to 
Dad—so he'll buy you a Boy Scout Eveready. 


wrench or jack for changing a tire at night. 





The National Boy Scout Council gives this light Official 
Approval! Now only $1.25, without batteries. Ribbon 
marking on case covered by registered trade-mark. 


Eveready Flashlight Batteries are up to date! No old-fashioned 
wax-compound tops for them! That’s what causes power-leakage 
and short life. Eveready tops are metal. Longer life. Only 10c. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


— 
Unit of Union Carbide LI ys 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


and Carbon Corporation 
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“One ’echuck 
shot at 
1235 paces 
collapsed 


on the spot” 


The greater power of Super-X .22's has often 
been demonstrated on hawks, woodchucks, 
and even coyotes at remarkable distances. 
Gerald Averill of Bangor, Maine, writes: **Out 
of 47 woodchucks shot at, I killed 42 stone 
dead with one shot, using Super-X .22 L.R. 
hollow-points in my Winchester Model 57. 
One ‘chuck shot at 123 paces collapsed on the 
spot. With Super-X they meet their end as if 
struck by lightning. 3 were killed at over 90 
paces. Another at 128. The average range for 
all was 75 paces. One old settler apparently 
had been making an addition to his cellar and 
was covered with clay. Upon the impact of 
the bullet he threw off a cloud of dust like a 
bursting puffball. This ‘chuck gave me the 
opportunity of duplicating a quartering shot 
that had failed so dismally with a different 
load. This ammunition doesn’t start the horses 
to kicking when let off behind the barn, and 
it doesn’t start a run on the bank when shells 
are needed.” 

Super-X is made in all .22 caliber sizes, with 
solid or hollow-point Lubaloy greaseless bul- 
lets. Loaded with Western Double-Action 
smokeless powder and non-corrosive priming, 
gun cleaning is unnecessary. No higher in 
price than old style .22's. Sold everywhere. 
Mail the coupon for interesting free descrip- 
tive leaflet. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
654 Adams Street, East Alton, Ill. 















WINCHESTER 


Model 57—Cal. .22 L.R. 
Bolt Action Repeating Rifle 


Here is the rifle Gerald Averill re- 
fers to above. A marvel of accur- 
acy, simplicity and reliability. Win- 
chester “‘world-standard™ quality. 
Military-type stock. Pistol 
grip. Magazine holds ¢ car- 
tridges. Ideal for small 
game and target 
shooting. An 

exception- ; 
al value. 


A 






Long Range 
.22 Cartridges 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
654 Adams Street, East Alton, Ill. 
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Gentlemen : Please send your free Super-X leaflet. 
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HE WILL BE IF HE 
DOESN'T Look a? 
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UNE bugs are buzzing again, but there 
is one whose buzzing around is every- 

body’s buzziness. Now this business de- 
stroying pest has got to be put out of buzzi- 
ness at once. He is named and classified by 
bugologists as “Oldidlefiveminutes Rex 
Annoyus,”” which translated roughly means 
“Old Idle Five Minutes, the King of Pests.” 
Now let’s do some more rough translating, 
the rougher the better, and let’s translate 
the old nuisance off this earth if possible. 
Let’s first fix some fly paper and see if it will 
hold this bug. 

Send in your best jokes and maybe some of 
*em will stick him. For the best stickers—that 
is the jokes accepted and published in this 
column, Boy Scout Diaries will be awarded. 


Taking Him Literally 

Potts Book Acent: Have you a Charles 
Dickens in your home? 

Lapy oF THE House (snapping): No. 

Book Acent: Or a Robert Louis Steven- 
son, or a Eugene Field? 

Lavy: No, no, we haven't, and what’s 
more, we don’t run a boarding house. If 
you're looking for those people, you might 
ask across the street. 


Painful 


*“Boohoo! Boohoo!” wailed little Johnny. 
“Why, what’s the matter, dear?” his 
mother asked comfortingly. 


““Boohoo—er—p-picture fell on papa’s 
toes.” 
“Well dear, that’s too bad, but you 


mustn’t cry about it, you know,” said the 
mother. 

“T didn’t,” wailed Johnny. “I laughed. 
Boohoo! Boohoo!” 
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Sent Per Letter? 
Customer: How many codfish do you 
have? 

Fish Mercuant: Nine. 
Customer: O. K. Send them C. O. D. 


Protection that Failed 
Sma. Boy: Does an apple a day keep the 
doctor away? 
Moruer: Yes, dear; why? 
Smaut Boy: Well, I’ve kept about a dozen 
doctors away this morning, but I’m afraid 
one’ll have to come soon. 


Slide 


Mistress: Mary, these banisters always 
seem dusty. I was at the Jones’ to-day and 
theirs were as bright as glass. 

Mary: She has three boys, Ma’am. 
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A Singer? No, a Magician 


A celebrated singer was in an automobile 
accident one day. A paper, after recording 
the accident added, “‘We are happy to add 
that he was able to appear the following eve- 
ning in four pieces.” 


A Big Drop 
Do you realize what wonders there are in 
a drop of water? 
Yes, my wife and I spent my vacation 
looking at one. 
What, gazing at a drop of water? 





Yes. Niagara Falls. 


A Royal Feast 
“Hooray,” hummed the mosquito as he 
bit the king. “At last I have royal blood 
in my veins.” 
The Spring Was Good 
Bit: I dropped my watch in the river and 
it’s been running ever since. 
Cuaruie: What, the same watch? 
Bit: No, the river. 
Airy 
Sue (at basketball game): I don’t see how 
that referee can keep so cool. 
He: That’s easy. Look at the fans around 
him. 
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Ground for Argument 

A woman was trying to learn golf. 

Gour Instructor: Lay the ball on the tee, 
and hit it hard. 

Sue: Is that tee? It looks like ground. 

Gotr Instructor: Why of course it’s 
ground, but they call it a tee in golf. 

Sue: Well, why don’t they call it coffee? 
It’s ground. 


Shut Your Eyes On This 

Q. What is it we often wish for, yet when 
we get it we don’t know we have it? 

A. Sleep. 

Left? Right! 

First Cuass: If there were three crows in 
a field and a man shot one, how many would 
be left? 

TENDERFOOT: Two left. 

First Ciass: I’m afraid you don’t under- 
stand me; one would be left, two would fly 
away. 

TenperFroot: Well, isn’t that what I said, 
“two left.” 
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His in the Long Run 

“You know, my friend Otto already has 
three medals for marathon running, two cups 
for the swimming record, several silver medals 
for boxing matches and numerous other 
marks of distinction for rowing, tennis, etc.” 

“Amazing!; He must be an unusually 
versatile sportsman.” 


“Oh, no. He owns a pawnshop.” 
Healthy 
Strancer: Is the climate in this town 
healthful? 
Native: It sure is; why, when I came 


here I couldn’t utter a word, I had scarcely a 
hair on my head, I hadn't strength enough to 
walk across the room, and I had to be lifted 
from bed. 

StrRaNcEr: Wonderful; and how long have 
you been here? 

Native: I was born here. 


Not Prepared For It 


First Tenperrootr: What is the bump 
you have on your forehead? 

Seconp TenpDerFoot: Oh, that is where a 
thought struck me. 


Memory Helpers 
Ist: Great Scott! I've forgotten who 
wrote “Ivanhoe.” 
2np: I'll tell if you tell me who the dickens 
wrote “A Tale of Two Cities.” 
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Boys... 


YOU CAN HAVE YOUR 
OWN MOVIES AT HOME 


You can have a miniature moving 
picture theatre, lighted with real 
electric light, a to announce 
your shows, and two reels of pic- 
tures for only one dollar at your 
News Dealer or Department Store. 
Three extra reels of pictures are only 
25c. Be the first in your gang to have 
a Peep Show Movie, charge admis- 
Ask your News 


sign 


sion, make money. 
Dealer or Department Store, or, if 
they do not have Peep Show Movies, 
send $1.00 and a letter giving your 
name and address to the— 


O. B. ANDREWS CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 








Only 732” 


long over 


Easy to Carry 
— Handy to Use 


A most useful and practical Knife for sportsmen, 
campers and scouts, Keen as a razor — shaped and 
tempered for rugged service. Finest quality forged 
steel blade, 4"long. Handle, 34" long. Made of sole 
leather, red and black fibre and brass washers driven 
on toa heavy tang. Then shaped to fit the grip and buffed 
to a beautiful and lasting finish. Price, with Sheath, $2.00, 


Marble’s No. 60 Sport Knife is a worthy addition to the 
lamous line of 


MARBLES equrmenr 


Marble’s Products are sold by most good dealers or 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 

te for Free Book — 48 pages. Handy pocket 

aize. Shows the complete Marble line. (A-64) 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. COMPANY 
5092 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich., U. S.A. 


GY! $$$$ 
FOR YOUR OLD AIR RIFLE 


No matter what make, model, age, or condition, 
we'll give you a big, generous allowance for it when 
traded for one of our new 1933 models. For full in- 
formation about this sensational,50th Anniversary, 
money-saving plan, write us at address shown be- 
low,giving make,model,and approximate age of your 
old air rifle. Do it NOW before the offer expires. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
250 Union St., Plymouth, Michigan 
Largest manufacturers of air rifles in the world 
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12 MOHAWK KAYAK 


BUILD your own 
10 or 12 ft. KAYAK 


MOHAWK 
speedy: 


IT’S good looking, 
strong, steady, and very sa 


EASY $c, build with our 


size pattern 
Sed blue prints, they show you step by 
$1.50 step what to do, and how to do it. 


‘tue, J. H. HOLCOMBE, Titusville, N.J- 
June 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


A Coxswain Uses His Head 


(Continued from page 15) 


“T suppose you know what you're talking 
about,”” he said helplessly, “‘but hanged if I 
do. Why shouldn't he want to talk to you? 
Gorry knows he talks to us enough! Prob- 
ably wants to consult with you about chang- 
ing me over to the First. I hope } you'll advise 
it. Well, so long. See you over there.” 

At a little after three the bow four of the 
Second paddled off downstream with Irv 
Baker in the coxswain’s seat and the white 
launch following, and Jimmy left the group 
on the platform and sought Jerry Tooms. 
The rigger was at his bench in the boat shed, 
at work on an oar. “Hello, Watkins,” he 

ted. “‘How’s the big feller to-day?” 

“All right, thanks.” 

“You don’t sound so. 
mind?” 

“Nothing.” Then, after a moment. 
gee, you know well enough, Jerry.” 

“Yesterday you mean? Forget it, boy. 
How were you to know that Davy Jones’ 
ice-chest was swashin’ about the river? Say, 
when Thrower and I went to find it we were 
almost on top of it before we saw it. Just 
awash it was.” 

“Tce-chest? 


What’s on your 


“ Aw 


Was that what it was?” 


URE. Out of some butcher’s shop or 

off a boat, probably, and all there except 
the lid. Painted gray and lined inside with 
zinc; mighty hard to see. It’s out by the 
gasoline shed. I’m thinking about cleaning 
it up and finding some use for it. It sure cost 
us enough!” 

He cast a glance toward where the Patten 
shell lay, hull-up, on the rests, its slim bow 
cruelly splintered. Jimmy looked, too, but 
only for a moment; it was not a pleasant 
sight. The boat-house began to fill with 
members of the First Crew and friends over 
to watch practice, and the locker-room be- 
came noisy. The first quartette of the Second 
Crew returned and the stern four took their 
places and went off. Jimmy wandered 
about alternately hopeful and dejected, and 
always a little scared. The platform outside 
became populous, and, uncomfortable under 
the undisguised interest of the gathering 
crowd, he went back to the boat shed and 
watched Jerry at work with scraper and sand- 
paper. Then the coach’s voice called him 
and he went to the door to find the four-oar 
being lifted from the water and the launch 
rocking at the float. Brinky saw him and 
joined him inside. ‘Your bunch all here?” 
he asked. 

“The First? I think so, sir.” 

“Get °em out as soon as you can, then. 
Look here, you're all right, aren't you?” 
His sharp eyes surveyed the boy swiftly. 
“I mean you haven't let what happened 
yesterday get your nerve?” 

“No, sir. At least—do you mean that 
I'm to cox the First again?” 

“Well, for Pete’s sake!’ exclaimed the 
coach. “‘Who else do you suppose? Don’t 
you want to? What’s wrong?” 

“Yes, I d-do,”’ stammered Jimmy, “‘but I 
thought maybe—after yesterday ye 

“Stuff, Glenn! Get that out of your mind. 
Argus himself couldn’t have spied that 
thing! Thought of course you knew... . 
Thunderation, boy, where did you expect me 
to find another coxswain at this hour? They 
don’t just grow on trees! Now snap out of it 
and get busy. We've got work ahead. How’s 
the shell, Jerry? All ready for the First?” 

“Ready as I could get it, Coach. Get 
your men in there and I'll see if the stretchers 
are right.” 

“Good! What time is it? Let’s go, then, 
Cox! Get ’em out!” 





His heart thumping, Jimmy caught his 
megaphone from the nail, picked up the 
rudder and strode to the locker-room door- 
way. Steadying his voice, he barked: 
“First Crew! Places on the boat!” 


NCE a year Outerbridge School and the 
little world encompassing the village 
became boating-minded, and to-day was the 
occasion. Boyden had arrived early, her 
two gleaming cedar shells by trucks, her 





crews and supporters by busses and motor- 
cars, and at eleven the bright green oars 
were dipping into the water as the oarsmen 
paddled over the course followed by the neat 
black launch from whose bow a square of 
green silk bearing a white B fluttered. The 

village shopkeepers had adorned their win- | 
dows with the rival colors, cannily impartial, | 
but about the buildings on the campus only | 
the blue and yellow showed. The river, on 
its best behavior, showed a surface scarcely 

more than stirred by the mild southeasterly 

zephyrs, and the course markers whipped 
lazily. 

A mile and a half below the boat-house, 
about the finish line, and upstream from 
there as far as the one-mile flag the floating 
audience clustered, strung along the banks in 
row-boats, canoes, out-motored craft, and an 
occasional small launch. Over this assem- 
blage lorded the big motor life-boat from the 
neighboring Coast Guard station, assigned for 
police duty, and the big Judge’s boat. Ashore, 
beside the grassy road on the village side of 
the river, automobiles were parked, leaving 
the lane itself free for the cars which, now 
herded densely below the boat-house, would 
presently speed, tooting and honking, in 
precarious confusion abreast of the racing 
shells. Less fortunate—but possibly wiser— 
onlookers sat about wherever shade was 
afforded and awaited the second and princi- | 
pal event of the afternoon. 

Their wait was a lengthy one, for after the 
Second Crews had finished their upstream | 
race in front of the boat-house the Outer- | 
bridge shell had been hurried back into the | 
shed to be made ready for the First, and that | 








took time. Boyden Academy had drawn 
first blood, for her Jayvee crew had triumphed 
decisively over their competitors. 
Outerbridge consoled herself with the knowl- 
edge that she had fought a losing fight gamely 
over every inch of the course and that, while 
decisive, the defeat had not been crushing. 
All things considered, to have stayed with 
the enemy on almost even terms as far as the 
mile flag and to have finished just short of 
two lengths behind was a creditable accom- 
plishment, and Jimmy, who had envisaged a 
far worse beating as soon as he had seen the 
Green crew in action, considered the result 
almost a triumph for his eight. 

That had been at three o'clock. Now, at 
twenty minutes after four, the word passed 
along the bank and down the stream that 
Outerbridge was coming out. Renewed 
bustle and activity showed about the boat- 
house, and presently the blue and yellow 
sweeps were brought out and laid on the 
float, and then, after another brief lapse of 
time, the shell itself appeared, emerging from 
the shed and crossing the platform like— 
from a distance—a long yellow bug with 
eight legs. It was an obedient bug and a 
well-trained one, for it answered every com- 
mand of a small, white-shirted, barelegged 
martinet who cried very sternly, “Hup! 
Hup!” and *‘ Toss over!” and “* Put her in!” 
and who carried a small blue and yellow 
megaphone in lieu of a scepter, and was very 
evidently not one to be trifled with! 











‘GOOD FOOD.....GOOD FUN 





BE PENNY WISE . .. .USE YOUR CENTS 


Yet | . 
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The world’s most popular 
canvas shoes, because 
of all these important 
Keds features: 

1 Full breather top. Every square 
inch of canvas upper open to free 

ventilation. No rubber cement. 

2 Perfected health insole. Smooth, 
non-irritating. Cool and sanitary. 
Promotes evaporation of normal per- 
spiration. 

3 Correctly lasted to fit young grow- 
ing feet; carefully designed toencour- 
age free, natural development. 

4 Canbe kept clean by washing with 


soap and water. Stanply drop in your 
hi gouttodry. 





ng 
&% Selected upper fabrics rigidly 
tested for strength. High grade ma- 
terials throughout assure comfort 
and long wear. 

G Pull-proof eyelets. Larger and 
stronger. Easily, quickly laced to a 
neat appearance. 

7 Pressure-applied sole. Never parts 
from — Integral construction 
assures long service. 


8 Reinforced at every point of wear. 
Heavy bumper toe strip. Reinforcing 
stays at instep, ankle and back. 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 
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You ean take 
"em as they come 





im Keds ... ec e 


Back lot,—“gym” floor,—cross country,— 
cinder track,—they’re all the same to Keds. 
And they’re all the same to you when you 
wear Keds. 

That’s because Keds are built the right way 
by folks who know just what a champion’s feet 
need. In fact Keds are called “the shoe of 
champions.” 

Your feet will fairly “sing” in Keds. They'll 
stay cooler and fresher under the toughest 
going. From their tough, springy soles to their 
full breather uppers, Keds are made to keep 
moving feet comfortable. 

So—if you want to stay in the game and be 
a winner see that you get genuine Keds—it’s 
the only way to be sure of getting all the Keds 
advantages. 

Made in America to American Standards 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Keds @ 


ARE FITTED TO KEEP FEET FIT 
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Amazing, Exciting 
Fun—this NEW 
Indian Handicraft! 


Just wait till you see INDIAN VEST & 
yourself in this au- MEDICINEBAG 
thentic Indian Vest! Only 


Amazingly easy to 
make. Useful aswell 
as heaps of fun. And 
if you get the other 
four Zaponcraft Kits 
besides, you have a 
full-fledged Indian 
or Pioneer outfit! 
Plenty of Izarine- 
suede in each kit. 
Looks and feels like 
real buckskin, AND, 
it is absolutely 
waterproof. Washes 
in soap and water. 
Be the first in your 
Troop to have this 
Indian Vest and 
Medicine Bag. Send 
coupon below at 
once with only $1. 
Print yourname and 
address, 





BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
2 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


_Here’s my dollar. Rush Kit for making 
Indian Vest and Medicine Bag to me as fast 


as possible. 
NAME —__ 











Complete Kit for Vest and 
Indian Medicine Bag with 
all needed materials and 
easy-to-follow patterns 








ADDRESS __ 
TOWN & STATE 





ONE A SET TE SSE 


After that events moved faster and faster 
tempo. The visitors returned to their shell, 
| eight brown-bodied youths in green shorts, 
and not a great deal else, and rowed leisurely 
over to the starting line. The Outerbridge 
rigger was still busy making adjustments in 
the other boat, but presently that, too, 
pushed away from the float and maneuvered 
up to the stake boat, and the Outerbridge 
launch, turned into the Referee’s boat for the 
occasion, followed. The tide was at its 
ebb now, and the race was to be down- 
stream, and about the finish-line there was 
final scurrying amongst the spectators for 
points of vantage. The black Boyden 
launch, containing the Committee and the 
rival coaches and their staffs, hovered back of 
the Referee’s boat. The quartering breeze 
freshened a trifle, but weather and water 
were still gracious. 

In the stern of the Outerbridge shell, mega- 
phone strapped in place, hands on the rudder 
lines, heart beating jumpily, Jimmy watched 
and waited. Ahead of him, beyond the tiny 
three-cornered flag drooping from its six-inch 
staff at the bow, the river stretched, gently 
rippled, sunlit, straight ahead to where, a 
mile and a half distant, the cabin launch that 
held the Judges looked like a white speck on 
the water. At his left the Boyden shell lay 
tranquilly, its crew bent forward over their 
sweeps, the coxswain sitting strained and 
tense in the stern. A tall, thin chap with 
rusty hair, the Boyden cox; a very decent 
sort in Jimmy’s estimation. They had met at 
dinner and consorted afterwards at the boat- 
house. Now Hayden turned his head, looked 
across and met Jimmy’s gaze and smiled in 
friendly fashion behind his green megaphone. 
Jimmy nodded back; tried to smile, too, but 
doubted that he had succeeded. It was this 
awful waiting that got you! Lem Roberts 
interpreted his frown and grinned briefly. 


THE Referee’s boat floated down behind 

and churned to a position some sixty 
feet away. Involuntarily, brown hands 
gripped oar handles harder than ever as the 
official raised his big megaphone. Then: 
“Are... you... ready?” he called. The 
chatter on the boat-house dock died away 
suddenly, and the silence became appalling. 
A chill ran swiftly up Jimmy’s back and he 
felt, just for an instant, a little bit sick inside. 
Then he found that there wasn’t silence, after 
all, for the engines of the automobiles be- 
yond the boat-house were chugging busily 
and, further along, a small boy had fallen 
off the bank into the water and was being 
frantically and vociferously rescued by his 
parents. In front of him eight faces, stiff 
with suspense, turned alternately from the 
Referee to their buried oar blades. A year 
went slowly by, a year that was only some 
fifteen seconds on the timers’ watches, and 
then came the final warning. 

“Get... ready!” 

Something seemed to burst inside Jimmy’s 
head, but perhaps it was only the sharp 
report of the pistol, and suddenly there was 
Lem Roberts heaving madly at his oar, and 
all the others as well, and the race had 
actually started! Surprisingly, Jimmy dis- 
covered himself shouting shrilly through his 
megaphone; “Row! Row! Row! Row!” Oars 
tore at the water, splashing madly in the 
first few strokes. “‘Row! Row! Row!”’ he 
shrieked. The Boyden cox echoed him. 
From the shores came shouts and the mad 
honking of horns. Confusion and bedlam! 
But what a glorious sensation of relief after 
the long suspense! Strokes lengthened out 
and rhythm took the place of that initial 
scramble. Boyden had won the jump, 
but her advantage was slight; perhaps half a 
deck’s length. Jimmy realized that he had 
never been so excited before, had never 
known such a strangely electrical mingling 
of pain and joy. 

The shore slid by dimly. The boat-house 
was gone and the quarter-mile flag moved 
swiftly toward them. Both crews had 
settled down to the grim grind of the early 
stages. Slides creaked, rowlocks groaned, 
water gurgled. Lem was pulling a strong, 
steady twenty-eight or thirty. The shells 
passed the first flag with positions unchanged. 
Jimmy looked across. In the other boat 
Hayden was bobbing back and forth, or 
seeming to, as the eight bodies swayed in 
unison toward him and away. Gradually 
Hayden inched back till the sterns of the 
two shells were even. Lem’s swift glance 
saw it and shot the news to Jimmy. Another 
flag flashed past and Jimmy barked into his 
megaphone: “ Half-mile! We've got ’em now! 
Lengthen out, 4, steady!” 

A confusion of sound came from the left 





shore where the line of cars was keeping pace; 


shouts and tooting horns; but to Jimmy 
everything save the two boats and the sunlit 
course ahead was of another world. Outer- 
bridge was gaining now, slowly, almost im- 
perceptibly, for Jimmy was opposite the 
Boyden stroke-oar and Hayden had slipped 
behind him. ‘‘We’ve got a yard!” he mut- 
tered to Lem, and the captain assented with 
his eyes. At the three-quarters-mile flag the 
Blue and Yellow was out in front by a third 
of a length and Hayden was pleading with his 
crew. In answer the Boyden sweeps swung 
faster, and gradually the Boyden Number 7 
moved forward again into Jimmy’s angle of 
vision. Lem Roberts didn’t accept the chal- 
lenge, and after a few moments Boyden 
ceased edging up, clung a few yards short of 
even, and in such position the rivals finished 
the mile, both rowing strongly, smoothly, 
and with grim determination. It was still 
anybody’s race when the last half-mile 
began, and Jimmy was yelping: “One mile, 
Crew! Only a half left, and we're leading 
by five yards! Pull it through! Keep it 
steady! We're going away! We're going 
away!” 

And they were, for Lem had shot his stroke 
up to thirty-two or -three to the minute and 
Boyden was caught napping. But the Green 
came back a moment later, increasing her own 
stroke, and the boats hung together again. 
Jimmy’s gaze went back to the course ahead. 
The white cabin launch was suddenly sur- 
prisingly near, and, with the boats clustered 
about the finish line, seemed to be moving 
steadily up to meet the speeding shells. 
There was a grunted word from Lem and 
Jimmy’s heart leaped. ‘“‘Come on, Crew! 
Ten hard ones! Let's go! One! ... Two! 
oe see ee 

The mile-and-a-quarter flag came rushing 
up. Boyden accepted the challenge; Hay- 
den’s voice rattled like musketry and then 
began his count. Outerbridge was gaining. 
Jimmy was past the center of the enemy 
shell, was sliding ahead. And then, just as 
the course flag bobbed astern in the swales, 
his heart stood still. 

Perhaps two hundred yards ahead a row- 
boat had pulled away from its place by the 
left bank and was paddling straight out into 
the course! It held five persons; a boy in the 
bow, two in the waist, each tugging at a 
single oar, and two girls in the stern. From 
further downstream came the deafening 
shrieks of the Coast Guard’s siren, but, 
seemingly confused, the rowers continued 
tugging at their oars, awkwardly, unaccus- 
tomedly. The rowboat swung her bow up- 
river, straightened again, moved jerkily into 
the very center of the east lane! Jimmy’s 
face whitened and he wanted to shriek. The 
shell was rushing straight down on the row- 
boat and in another half-minute. . . . 

The siren shrieked on and on, voices called 
frenzied warnings and advice. Jimmy an- 
swered the questioning glare in Lem’s eyes 
with panting words; “Boat right ahead!” 
And then, shrilly commanding; “* Let her run!” 
he shouted; and again to the bewildered 
crew; “Let her run!”’ There was, he saw, 
just a chance to avoid disaster. It would be 
useless to try to hold the shell at the speed it 
was traveling, but the rowboat was still 
going ahead, panicky, and behind it, between 


BOYS’ LIFE 
it and the edge of the huddled pleasure craft, 
lay a narrow strip of water, and if only the 
now motionless but wide-stretched oars 
would clear they might get through! He was 
already tugging at the rudder line, and the 
sharp bow was swinging inshore, but the 
sweeps would never clear. Perhaps, he 
thought desperately, there was a command 
that would bring the oar blades close to the 
shell, but he had never heard it, and in des- 
peration he bellowed “Trail your oars! 
Trail ’em! Clearance!” 

Confusedly, but obediently the rowers 
pushed the handles away, and Jimmy, 
rudder lines taut, his eyes on the narrow strip 
of water between the struggling rowboat and 
the clustered craft, felt and heard the faint 
impact of an oar with the bow of a projecting 
boat and sensed rather than saw the shell 
shoot safely through. “All clear!” he 
shouted. “Ready all! ... Rew! One! ... 


Two! ... Hup! ...Hup! We can do it 
yet! Come on, Crew! Drive! Drive! That's 
doing it!’ Back in the lane now, the nose 


headed straight! Of course they could never 
make up the distance lost, but they could 
try. He looked across to see, to his as- 
tonishment, that Boyden was no more than a 
length to the good; perhaps not so much! 
What had seemed whole minutes to him had 
been, in truth but a few brief seconds. The 
speed of his shell had suffered far less than 
he had thought. But the finish line was 
dangerously close! With more distance to 
go they might pull even; as it was 





““Give me ten!” he implored. “‘ Lift her, 
Outerbridge! ... Two! ... Three! ... 
Four! ...” That was telling. They were 
moving up. “Row! ... Row! .. . Seven! 

Eight! ... Nine! Ten!” Al- 


most even now! “Give me ten more!” 
shrieked Jimmy. ‘“‘Row as you never rowed! 
Ce xs 

Lem had shot his stroke high, was fighting 
madly. Oars were splashing, timing was 
ragged, but the shell moved up, inch by inch, 
foot by foot, ever gaining. The line was just 
ahead now. Automobile horns were blaring. 
It would be over in another moment. 

“Hard! Hard!” implored Jimmy. “ Three 
more! Only three! ... Two more! Oh, 
pull, pull, PULL! .. . Letherrun.. .” 

Jimmy slumped and closed his eyes. The 
shell glided on down the stream. Lem 
muttered something and Jimmy awoke 
again. Lem lifted his head from his oar 
handle. ‘‘Did—we—make it?”’ he mumbled. 
Jimmy shook his head uncertainly. “I don’t 
know. I’m afraid—’’ The rowers were 
recovering now, bent backs were straighten- 
ing. Over in the Boyden shell Number 3 
was still slumped across his oar and the fel- 
low ahead was splashing water on his head. 
The noisy tribute to the victors went on and 
on and the white launch came gliding down 
to them. The Referee lifted his megaphone. 
**Fine work, Outerbridge!”’ he called. From 
the waist of the shell Ed Doyle raised a 
hoarse voice. “Who won?” he asked 
weakly. The launch was swinging past, 
toward the Boyden boat, but Brinky seized 
the megaphone from the official and put it to 
his mouth. 

“You did! By three and a fifth seconds! 
Good work, Crew!” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


HE shell was back on its rests, and 

Jimmy, tired but exultantly happy, laid 
the little mahogany rudder aside and turned 
to hang up his megaphone. 

“Tl take it, Watkins,” said Pet Chisley, 
grinning. 

“Huh?” Jimmy stared perplexedly. Why 
were they all moving in on him like this? 
“What—what for?” he asked, backing away. 

“Oh, just to save you trouble, kid.” Pet 
took the little blue and yellow cone from his 
unresisting hand.” 

“All right, gang!” called Lem joyously. 
“Places on the cox! . . . Ready all! Lift! 
: On your shoulders! ... Walk him 
out! ... Hup! Hup! Hup!” 

Jimmy understood now; remembered the 
time-honored ceremony of ducking the 
coxswain after victory! Through the happy, 


jostling crowd on the platform he was borne 
captive to the gravely chanted chorus of 
““Hup! Hup! Hup!” Shouts and laughter 
greeted his progress. Down to the float he 
went. His bearers stopped. 

“Toes over the edge!” commanded Lem. 
Two of his captors released him and fell back. 
Lem and Guy Wilson had him now; Lem by 
his shoulders and Guy by his feet. “Count 
down!” called Lem. “One!” said Guy. 
“Two!” said Lem. “Three!” said Guy. 
“Put him in!” cried Lem. 

Jimmy felt himself flying through the air, 
and was supremely happy. He was, he 
reflected in that brief instant, a rotten swim- 
mer, but it didn’t matter. This, he told 
himself triumphantly as the water closed 
over him, filling eyes and ears and mouth, 
was his accolade! 


Raiders of the Malpais 


(Coniinued from page 18) 


greasewood and chapparal. He gathered 
them into three separate piles. Two of these 

iles were close together. The third was 
Forty yards further down the pass, just as the 
Chief had ordered. 

Jack touched a match to the two piles that 
were close together. He waited about five 
minutes, then sent the third pile streaking 
up in wrathful flames. After that he stood 
in the shadows and waited. 

The flames lost their yellow glare; drained 
down to rich red ash; went out. Jack shifted 
his position and waited. Nothing happened. 
He kept his vigil an hour more. Still no one 
came. 

The Chief had said that Imo would see 
and come. Three fires, thus arranged, would 
bring the old Papago war chief. Jack, him- 
self, had heard the Indian promise this one 
night months ago. 

But Imo was not there. 

All over then for the fellows behind the 
trucks. 

The Chief had told him that if no one came 
there was nothing more he could do; he must 
strike north until he crossed the Caborca 
trail, follow it along to Tinajos Altos, where 
there was water to be dug, and then continue 
north till he hit the railroad. He could save 
his own life at least. 

But an idea suddenly came to Jack that 
made him hesitate. It was a long shot, 
dangerous. But it was the only chance he 
had of saving the boys. He tightened his 
gun belt and stumbled through the low-lying 
shadows out of the mouth of Paso de Juana 
and turned—south. 


T WO—three hours, Jack had lost track 

of time; when out of the misty desert 
swam the silver gray walls of the old ruin. 
In the foreground stood the receding line of 
tents that had once been the camp of the 
S.I.’s of the South Western Pacific. Stealthily 
as a puma he advanced towards the tents. 
When he had covered half the distance he 
saw that the tent farthest away, the one in 
which he was accustomed to sleep, glowed 
faintly in the semi-darkness. Only a glimmer, 
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a shaded light. But it meant that the 
buscaderos had come! 

Swiftly, easily, Jack circled around the 
camp. He approached from the mesa side 
where the camel corral stood. His throat 
contracted, for the corral appeared empty. 

He crept closer. No! Ronald was still 
there, stretched out on the ground as if noth- 
ing had hapnened. 

Head stal: and camel saddle were in their 
places. Yanking them down, Jack dragged 
them into the corral. With quick, nervous 
movements he tied Ronald and cinched him. 
Ronald snarled sleepily. Jack rapped him 
on the nose. 

A dozen minutes; then Ronald was on his 
feet, bridled, saddled; in marching order. 
Jack mounted. There was no time to refill 
his half-empty canteen or to water Ronald. 
He hoped the theory about camels only need- 
ing water once every few days was sound. 

“Up!” Jack hissed. “For Jo’s sake, get 
going!” He gave Ronald the heel. 

The camel let out a bugle-like bleat. It 
carried through the stillness like the report of 
a Winchester. 

From campwards came the pad of sandaled 
feet and the shrill of excited voices. Guns 
roared through the semi-darkness and lead 
sang spitefully about Jack’s ears. 

Ronald squealed wildly. He backed away 
from the shooting, crashing down the frail 
corral wall. Then he whirled awkwardly, 
and broke into his wallowing run. 

Across the flat Ronald lumbered. He 
sheered close to a cavvy of horses. As the 
camel approached they stampeded. Then it 
was true that camels frightened horses! One 
good break. From behind came angry 
shouts. Bullets whistled overhead. Jack 
kicked Ronald in his fat ribs, ducked and 
rode for it. 

Cabeza’s men were wildly trying to round 
up their mounts. By the time they caught 
them up, one S. W. P. surveyor would be 
well on his way to the border. 

Under a twisted old palo fierro, at the 
edge of the Caborca trail, Jack rested 
his mount. A little later he mounted again 
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on official 
Scout Flashlight 


What a break, fellows! Right now when you're 
getting set for the hikes, when you really need a 
fine flashlight, this offer pops up. The official 
Scout flashlight without cost—and secured more 
easily than ever before under the Libby Scout 
Plan! 


Now if any of you don’t know this Libby Scout 
Plan, we will tell you about it in just a minute. 
But here’s the story for you who use the plan. 

Until July 1, this Special Certificate is worth 
100 tall Libby’s Milk labels—to be applied against 
the number of labels usually required for the 
official Scout flashlight. 

That’s a real boost. Hop to it. Clip this free 
100 label certificate—get the rest of the labels you 
need—send them to us before July 1. Then you'll 
get the official Scout flashlight without cost. 
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H SPECIAL CERTIFICATE #) 
, This Special Certificate with restrictions noted below, is worth 100 Tall 

: Libby’s Evaporated Milk Labels, redeemable on Official Scout Flashlight, 2 
p when received by us before July 1, 1933. Libby, M¢Neill & Libby. ‘ 
‘ Only 1 certificate is accepted for each flashlight. This certificate is of no \ 
Fs value in states where label redemptions for premiums are not allowed. 3 





HERE’S ALL YOU DO. Just save the blue and 
white labels from cans of Libby’s Evaporated 
Milk. You can trade them for any piece of official 
Scout equipment except Insignia and Merit 
Baages. You can get all your equipment with 
this Libby Scout Plan antthee—sellbaatat cost. 

Mail us this coupon today. We'll tell you how 
few labels you need to get each piece of official 
Scout equipment. We’ll also send you, absolutely 
free, a coupon worth ten tall Libby labels. 

Take this tip. Get your flashlight first. Clip 
the 100 label certificate above. Put it with the 10 
label coupon that comes with our catalogue. This 
will give you a start of 110 labels for your flash- 
light. You can get the other labels mighty easily. 
Now is the time to act. 


Address: Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 
Dept. BL-27, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
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INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR BOYS WHO 
HAVEN’T YET 
USED THE 
LIBBY 
SCOUT PLAN 
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Be PREPARED! 


k Been 
knows the motto 
“Be Prepared”, And 
ha to be prepared when 
' you’re outon an over- 
night hike orin camp, 
you need good light 
\and a good camp 
stove. Coleman Lan- 
terns and Camp 
Stoves just “fill the 
‘on the, Job” ready to 
supply good light and good “eats” any- 
time, anywhere, in any weather! They 
make and burn their own gas from regular 
automobile gasoline. 


os 
Good Light , 
This No. 242 Coleman Junior \ 
Lantern is “made-to-order” 
for Scout trips. Small in size 
.--big in brilliance. Lights 
instantly. Provides up to 150 
candlepower pure-white bril- 
liance in any kind of weather. 
Sturdily built of brass and 
rust-proof materials. Has por- 
celain enameled top, built-in 
pump. Storm-proof 
and insect- proof, 
Costs only $5.95. 
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y 
GoodE Eats! 


Coleman Camp Stoves are regular entpiotane gas 
stoves. They bake, fry, boil, roast, toast, bro’ Easy 
to operate, speedy ‘and safe. Sturdily built 3 stand 
long and ha ive. Fold up like a suitcase with every- 
thing inside...easy {= carry. With one of these 

leman Stoves, your t a has a quick and satisfy- 
ing answer to the yell, ‘‘When do we eat?’’ iced 
from $5.95 up; high stand extra. 

SEE YOUR DEALER or write us for new descri; 
tive literature and new 1933 Fis hing Calendar . tells 
best days to fish, how to catch ’em, ete. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO. 
Address Nearest Office, Dept. BL 500 
Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, Ill.; ine “aimee a] 

Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, On' , Canada 


CAMP STOVES & LANTERNS 


BETTER BOATS 
at Lower Prices 








Two Big Factories Gator heats $486 and ep 
FULL LENGTH SPRAY RAILS— SOMETHING NEW 
A TVT Family Outboard motor boat with full length 
spray rails took first place and time prize in Mil- 
waukee-Chicago Marathon. 

Catalog Free—Save Money—Prompt Shipment 
Please state kind of boat in which you are interested. 
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BEAN’S NEW INDIAN MOCCASIN 
” Ley Boy’s 
($2.50 
Sw, Postpaid 
7) 4 







Men’s $3.25 
Postpaid 


Worn by Indians and Whites 
a state. Lots of factories 
a better one I 


Strictly hand made. 
since Maine was made 








make moccasins, but if there is 

have yet to see it Ladies, with sole, $2.60, 
with rubber heel, $2.75 

Boys’, 3 to 6, no sole, $1.85. With sole, $2.50 
Men's, no sole, $2.35. With sole, $3.25 
Color, dark oil tanned. Send for free sample | 
of leather. Write for New Spring Catalog. | 
L. L. BEAN, 244 Main St., Freeport, Maine 


and trotted north swiftly. At three o’clock 
that afternoon he saw in the distance a tiny 
cluster of flat houses, a water tank and a 
building that looked like a railroad station. 

He looked for railroad tracks. Sure 
enough, a flashing double row of steel scarred 
the sage-land. This must be Adonde then; 
Adonde at the end of the long, dry trail. Jack 
let his body slump in the tall saddle. He con- 
fessed to himself that he was about all in. 

He rode up to a shack with a flat roof of 
corrugated iron and slipped to the ground. 
Across the door was a sign: Post Office and 
General Store. Stiffly, Jack slid down from 
Ronald's hump, just as an old man clumped 
out of the screen door. He stared dubiously 
at Ronald. 

**When does the next train for Yuma come 
through?” Jack asked. 

“Jest about any minute now.” 

“Thanks!” 

Jack turned to Ronald. The beast’s long 
neck hung low. He had come a long way 
that day; and come fast. Jack patted the 
ugly hammer head and he thought Ronald 
leaned against his hand in response. 

The whistle of a train pierced the still of 
the desert. “You gotta get out on the tracks 
where they'll get sight of you,” the old man 
said. ‘This ‘tere is a flag stop.” 

“Will you flag her for me?” begged Jack. 

“Well... .” But there was something 
in the boy’s eyes that made the old fellow 
say, ‘Sure thing, kid. I held up lots of trains, 
one way or “nother.” 

Jack led the tired animal around in back 
of the mud-walled store where the water tank 
leaned crookedly in the air. The train was 
in sight now. Hurriedly, Jack dragged off 
saddle and bridle. He pumped a big bucket- 
ful of water. The tired camel drank with 
relish, drew the water down his contracting 
gullet. Jack fretted, wishing the slow-moving 
beast would put on a little speed. The train 
was grinding its brakes now. 

Ronald drained the bucket dry. He looked 
up for more. Desperately Jack pumped an- 
other bucketful. Ronald deserved all the water 
he wanted, and he was going to get it, too. 
The train screeched to a stop, let off steam. 

Jack slapped Ronald across his lean rump. 
He hit him open-handed but with all his 
might. Ronald gave an accusing little grunt, 
then trotted off away from the water-tank. 
The train let out a shrill blast—the starting 
whistle. The strange loud noise startled 
Ronald. He lifted his head and threw his knees 
into atrot. Jack could hear the wheels squeak- 
ing as the locomotive fought for traction. 

For a second Jack eyed the camel. “So 
long, you dumb old bird,” he muttered. 
“The desert’s all yours. You're free for life.” 
Then he raced for the moving train. His 
fingers hooked about an iron rail and he 
pulled himself onto the rearmost platform. 
He turned and looked back towards the 
water-tank that marked Adonde. 


j““ ‘K swung off the train at the Yuma rail- 

road station. He went directly to the 
telegraph window and sent his message. The 
operator was a long, dried-out looking fellow 
who looked as if he had come to Arizona for 
his health. His movements were desperately 
slow. 

Jack was afraid to leave the station until 
the reply came. He sat on a baggage-carrier 
and watched the Yuma Indians, their blue 
and red handkerchiefs wound about their 
heads like Hindus, meandering into town. 

He got tired of waiting and went back to 
the window. 

“Can't you raise them on the other end,” 
demanded Jack. Every minute would tell 
j/now. It was already seven o'clock. He 
stamped up and down the deserted telegraph 
station listening to the clatter of the tele- 
graph instrument. 

Lights began to flutter softly in the town. 
Everything seemed weighted with slowness. 
A hundred odd miles away, Lunt and the 
gang stooped behind their crazy breast-work, 
waiting for the final vicious charge of those 
quick, dark men. ‘Perhaps Old English 
looked on, helplessly. 

The operator stuck his gobbler-like neck 
through the cage opening. He drawled: 
‘Frisco office says the Railroad office is all 
closed up.” 

“There must be somebody there!” 
cried. 

‘I can’t raise em,” the operator said. 

Down the main street, between the hitch- 
ing racks and the light-clustered windows of 
restaurants and barber shops and stores, 
Jack wandered; his mind was deep in the 
problem of what to do next. 

As he walked along, gazing absently at the 
motley throng of ranchers, prospectors, 


Jack 


businessmen, Indians, negroes and Mexicans 
who idled along the street beneath the 
wooden awnings, up to the curb bumped a 
dusty Ford roadster. A blonde young fellow, 
in khaki, switched off the ignition, and 
jumped out. On his shirt, over the breast 
pocket, was embroidered a pair of spread 
wings. Jack jumped towards the boy. 

“Are you with an aeroplane company?” 
Jack shot at him. 

“Yep,” replied the other. 
Airways.” 

“Ts that the same company Major Watkins 
is with?” 

“Do you know him?” 
young man. “He's some pilot. 
boss.” 

“Yes,” said Jack, his mind moving fast 
now. “I know him and I've got to get in 
touch with him in a hurry. Where is he?” 

There was the solution! Major Watkins 
had been a brother officer and a friend of 
Jack’s dead father. He was Jack’s friend 
too, and the sort of man that you could al- 
ways depend on in a pinch. 

**T guess the Major’sin L. A.,” the young air- 
man replied after a shrewd, appraising glance. 

‘Help me get hold of him right away, will 
you?” begged Jack. 

“Sure thing! Hop in!” 

They drove back to the telegraph station. 
Jack scribbled a message. 

Fifteen minutes later he held a yellow sheet 
in his trembling fingers. 

“Will be at Yuma Flying Field in four 
hours. Hold everything. Major Watkins.” 
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HICK, heavy night. 
lacing the sky with white bars. 
west the drone of a mighty motor. 

Jack stood outside the flying field’s “ greasy 
spoon,” having appeased his appetite. Kit 
Marlowe, the young blonde airman stood be- 
side him, head cocked on one side, listening. 

“That's him,” the latter muttered. “I 
can always tell the Major's motor. It’s a 
Wright whirlwind.” 

The thousand-candle lights licked across 
the sky. Out of the darkness, vaguely, then 
quickly blacked in as if with great strokes of 
a colossal pencil, a plane gleamed at the far 
end of the field. It banked, straightened out, 
then glided earthward. The pilot cut his 
motor and taxied up to the hangars. Lazily 
the monoplane rolled to a stop. Out of the 
cockpit climbed Major Watkins, dragging off 
his goggles. 

“Hullo,” he cried. “Hullo, Jack boy. 
What’s all the trouble? Can I help you out?” 

“*T hope so,” replied Jack, grinning. It did 
him good just to see the debonair cavalryman 
of the air. They walked towards the hangar 
office together, Jack talking faster than he 
had ever talked before. 


“ 


NAP into it, Jack. Marlowe and I have 

done everything but drown you with 
cold water, and there is no cold water.” It 
was Major Watkins. 

Jack grunted and rubbed his neck. The 
screened windows were solid still with the 
fresh gray darkness of dawn but already it 
was hot. The air smelt clean and dry. 

He remembered all of a sudden how much 
there was to be done this day if a gallant 
handful of fighting S. I.’s was to see another 
sunrise. Even now it might be all over. 

In ten minutes he was standing beside 
Major Watkins, feeling the roar of a 24 hun- 
dred horse-power motor in his ears. The 
Whirlwind Travelair had been wheeled out. 
It’s smooth, streamlines were outlined in the 
delicate, gray light of early morn. It looked 
different, somehow, than it had gliding onto 
the field the night before, more ominous. 
Jack quickly realized that mounted up front 
on the fuselage was a snub-nosed Vickers 
machine gun. 


“Let's go, Jack,” called the Major, don- 


BOYS’ LIFE 
ning his flying helmet. “Climb into this 
jumper. It'll be cold up above.” 

Jack settled down deep into the rear cock- 
pit. The ex-cavalryman threw his leg over, 
The mighty engine roared. A_greaseball 
pulled the chocks, scampered past the left 
wing. The wind from the slip-stream slapped 
Jack’s goggled face. There was a bumpy 
motion beneath him, the ground was flowing 
past. Then the plane taxied about and nosed 
into the wind, heading back towards the 
hangar where the little huddle of mechanics 
stood watching. 

Jack watched the ground drop away. It was 
his first flight and in spite of the seriousness of 
his mission, he was enjoying it. He liked the 
lift and drive of the powerful little Wright. 

Following the gleaming thread of railroad 
tracks the plane droned on. They were flying 
into the rising sun. Their shadow sailed 
along like a slightly awry cross, 5,000 feet 
below. Station after station dropped away 
beneath until they came to a few pill boxes 
on the flat that Jack recognized as Adonde, 
The Major twisted around and pointed down. 
Then he opened up the vibrant Whirlwind. 
She banked lightly and winged south towards 
Mexico. The bright morning light glistened 
on the fuselage. 

The Caborca trail had been left behind. 
Somewhere ahead would be the Rio Seco. 
The Sierra del Tuseral sprawled—saw- 
toothed mountain peaks—to the east. The 
dry, flat malpais lay like a rumpled blanket 
far to the westward. And somewhere in be- 
tween—the fort of trucks. 

Alarmingly soon, the Rio Seco, a sinuous 
line of black-green, was beneath the wing- 
tips. Jack tapped the Major on the shoulder 
and signaled him to retrace their flight. 

They criss-crossed back and forth three 
times over the terrains. The Major was 
nosing the crate up for a better vantage when 
he suddenly turned his head and gesticulated 
towards the north and east. 

Major Watkins kicked right rudder. The 
shimmering prop pointed directly towards a 
spot that his air-wise eyes had suddenly 
noticed. 

Jack began to see a tiny black dot on the 
mighty sweep of sand. Relief swiftly took 
the place of the fear that had been growing 
and growing, fear he would be too late. 

Two minutes roared by and the black dot had 
become three separate dots, Soon the trucks 
were directly below. Jack thought he could 
even make out afew specks that might be men. 

Major Watkins suddenly put his ship in a 
tight spiral and the staunch little plane dove 
earthward. Down, down they nosed and 
Jack felt a vast emptiness in the pit of his 
stomach. Down then, with a scream of the 
struts and ailerons, the plane nosed up and 
flattened out. With one hand pressing against 
his jumpy stomach, Jack peered over the 
fuselage. Directly beneath was a triangle of 
trucks. In the center of the little enclosure 
a man stood and waved up at them. The 
gang was still holding out! 

Then Jack’s gaze swept past as the plane 
swooped over and up. He saw a faint, 
radiating line of figures that looked like an 
Indian sun symbol. They completely sur- 
rounded the fort in a vast circle. And even 
as he looked he could make out that circle 
slowly closing in as if drawn by invisible 
pucker-strings. 

Swiftly the tawny expanse of desert rose 
up to meet the roaring monoplane. It 
seemed to Jack, sitting in the rear cockpit, 
that nothing in the world could stop the 
plane from conking. Then, as if a lass-rope 
had pulled taut on the prop hub, the Wright 
lifted her nose and drove into the blue. Jack 
glanced out wildly. Instinctively, a section 
of his brain noted that the circle had closed 
in; that Cabeza’s men were on their feet 
running towards the barricade of trucks. 

(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for July) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Hiking With Green Bar Bill 


(Concluded from page 22) 


of grease on one side of the paper. Rub it in 
so that it hardly shows. Blacken this greased 
surface by moving it back and forth through 
the candle flame until an even layer of soot 
is formed. This. naturally, should be done 
quickly, so that the paper won't burn. Now 
place a leaf on the smoked paper with its 
veins downward, put a clean piece of paper 
over it, and rub gently with your finger tips 
until the underside of the leaf has been 
blackened evenly. Remove leaf, place it on a 
sheet of clean paper, put another sheet on top 
of it, and rub again, transferring the soot 
from the leaf onto the paper. 

There you are, the print is finished. Easy 
enough, wasn’t it? 

By the way, if you make some especially 
good prints, send 
them tome. As you 
will see further on, 
there are a couple of 
prizes waiting—who 
knows, maybe for 


Ten Scout Teasers 
Test your knowledge on these ten teasers. 
Then try them on your friends. 
stuck you will find the answers on another 
you. page of the magazine. 
; ~GREEN Bar Bit. 


place was near enough and the night good, 
only he was too ‘tired’ to attend. 

“I was about to give up trying to hold 
Patrol meetings when I stumbled upon the 
reason of my failure, and upon a solution. 

**T was walking along a street one evening 
while ahead of me I could discern two figures 
in earnest conversation. I was about to pass 
them when something in their talk stopped 
me. Here is the drift of what they said: 

***Say, Bill, did you go to Patrol meeting 
last week?’ 

“*Me? No! You know how bossy Bob 
is at Troop meeting, so how would he be if 
there was no adult around to hold him down? 
He's really a good fellow, but he’s too over- 
bearing to suit me.’ 

“It struck me that 
that might be the 
trouble with me. I 
never would have 
guessed it. Next 
meeting ‘I surprised 
my Patrol by asking 
the fellows about do- 
ing things instead of 


If you get 





WHEN I an- 


nounced the 
“Your-Hardest- 
Patro!l-Problem- 
and-how-you-solved- 
it” contest a couple 
of months ago, I 
knew pretty well that 
most of the prob- 
lems which would be 
discussed could be 
divided into three 
groups: 

1. Lack of at- 


year? 


The Flag? 





1. What happened the 14th of June, what 


2. What is meant by “‘ Hair Carry’? 

3. What is Godollo? 

4. What American city derived its name 
from an Indian word meaning “skunk’’? 

5. Is it true that snakes are slimy? 

6. What is a heliograph? 

7. How can you ascertain if a chrysalis is 
of a butterfly or of a moth? 

8. What is the color of the planet Mars? 

9. Why did they decide upon 13 stripes in 


10. What does the trail sign of three stones 
on top of each other indicate? 


commanding them to 
do things. Later 
when I called a 
Patrol meeting, 
every one showed up 
and on time. 

“TIT had _ learned 
that Patrol Leader- 
ship is marching for- 
ward with the Patrol, 
not driving it for- 
ward.” 
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tendance. 

2. Lack of ad- 
vancement. 

3. No lack of “‘ wise guys.” 

I also knew that the three rules for a Patrol 
Leader in handling his boys described in the 
“Handbook for Patrol Leaders” would solve 
most of these problems. And since a lot of 
you—unfortunately—haven't the Handbook 
yet, let us see which they are: 

“1. Keep the boys busy with things that 
interest them. 

“2. Give them responsibilities. 

“3. Be patient and sympathetic. Try to 
understand.” 

Sensible enough, those rules, aren’t they? 

The only trouble with them is that they 
must be applied! 

But let’s see what the fellows did. 


ERE is David R. Francis, Patrol Leader 
of the Panther Patrol, Troop 67, Wor- 
cester, Mass.: 

“I think my hardest Patrol problem was 
that of getting my fellows together for Patrol 
meetings. I would announce my intentions 
of holding a meeting about two weeks in ad- 
vance. The evening of the meeting would 
arrive and what would happen? I'll tell you. 

“One or perhaps two fellows would show up. 

“Puzzled by continuous failures of this 
type, I quizzed one of the boys who had been 
exceedingly delinquent, to find out what the 
reason was; whether or not the place of meet- 
ing was too distant or if maybe the night de- 
cided upon was unsatisfactory. He said the 


all of us to learn. 


HAVE been awfully happy to receive a 

number of suggestions for our hiking to- 
gether. Some of you seem to want more 
Patrol training hints, some think I should 
stick to camping, still others want stunts. 
But here is a suggestion which pops up 
time and time again in various discus- 
sions: 

““Why don’t you start a Green Bar Corre- 
spondence Club? I bet there are lots of your 
followers who would like to get in touch with 
each other to exchange ideas on Scouting and 
woodcraft! I’m one of them!” 

There is the suggestion! What'll we do 
about it? Well, I'll tell you: If I get a suffi- 
cient number of requests for such a feature, I 
might seriously consider it. What do you 

av? 

The thought of the month? It’s coming, 
it’s coming. And isn’t it the truth: 


“ The easiest way to break a bad habitis . . . 
to drop it.” 


Then on my way! And won't I have a sur- 
prise for you when I return in July? Just 
wait! In the meantime, don’t forget to send 
me your suggestions, and if any problems 
come up just write me. I might stumble onto 
a solution if you give me 
a chance. 

Till July breaks 4th. 
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FIRST PRIZE, $10.00 


Be sure to write your name and address on 
it (if you are a Scout, also your Rank, and 
the name of your Patrol and Troop). Read 


2 PARK AVENUE 


2nd prize ($5.00): Edward Kuss, P. L., Ti 


ymond T. Foulds, Jr., 


N. Y.; Bill Young, S. P. L., Troo 





os 


Send before July 1, 1933, to 


Green Bar Bill, BOYS’ LIFE 


Here are the prize winners in the “‘ My-Hardest-Patrol-Problem”’ Contest: 
Ist prize (10.00): David R. Francis, P. L., Panther Patrol, Troop 67, Worcester, Mass. 
< roop 7, Pottsville, Pa. 
Honorable Mention: Daniel O. Betz, Jr., Moose Patrol, Troop 24, Ada, Ohio; Vincent Bochnak, Flying Eagle 
Patrol, Troop 15, "me , Wash.; Norman Carlton, P. L., Wolf Patrol, Troop 39, Fresno, Calif.; 
. L., Panther Patrol, Troop 16, Passaic, N. J.; Ernest C. Knight, P. L., Pine Tree 
Patrol, Troop 4, Jacksonville, Fla.; Duane W. Koenig, P. L.. Owl Patrol, Troop 2, Fort Atkinson, Wis.; 
Robert Littell, Crow Patrol, Troop 8, Paterson, N. J.; Edwin Nickerson, P. L., Panther Patrol, Troop 9, 
‘ minster, Mass.; Harold Rostad, P. L., Lion Patrol, Troop 600, 
wl Patrol, Troop 22, Wilkinsburg, Pa.; Sidney Shenker, P. L., Silver Fox Patrol, Troop 213, 
9, Paterson, N. J. 
P And now, my apologies. I made the terrible blunder last month of again announcing winners of the 
aper Knife Contest. No wonder some of you were puzzled. It should have been the Patrol Flag Contest. 


Green Bar Bill offers two prizes for the best 


LEAF PRINTS 


SECOND PRIZE, $5.00 


Get going, send those prints to Green Bar Bill and win a prize. 


above about how to make smoke prints. 
Try it, then send the best along. Other 
methods of leaf printing are also eligible. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


. Y.; Emerson Rupert, P. L., 
he Bronx, 


Queens, 
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It Won't Be Long, Now! 


Vacalton is. 
almost here! 


AVE you tried SPEED 

SHOOTING? Here is 
one way. There are lots of 
others. If you can’t use a 
boat, you can get your 
hurry-up by allowing a 
suitable amount of time for 5 
shots. Fun at night with auto- 
mobile headlights or a flash- 
light. Hang your Winchestet 
‘“‘Elephant’’ Target safely 
against a good backstop, like 
the dirt cutbank shown. 












“ELEPHANT" 
TARGETS 


Send the tops of 4 Win- 
chester .22 caliber rim- 
fire cartridge boxes, and 
receive 2 Winchester 
speed shooting ‘‘Ele- 
phant”’ Targets, with 
speed shooting rules. 






How 
good are you 


with a .22 WINCHESTER? 


Ou’LL know what kind of a shooter you can be at your very best when 
Le get some speed shooting practice with one of the new Winchester 
.22s. Speed shooting is real shooting. These rifles are built for it. Handle 
easier. Work faster. Hit harder—more accurately. Give you the big thrill of this 
style of shooting and make of rifle, that Dad, himself, likes best. 





Winchester, you know, means the world’s standard of fine firearms. Special 
Winchester-treated gun steels—superior, improved rifle design—precision rifle 
workmanship—expert rifle testing—fine finish—and more testing—all give 
Winchester .22 Rifles the same world-wide supreme leadership as all other 
famous Winchester Rifles and Shotguns. 


Pick YOUR new .22 out of the Winchester models shown here. They are 
priced for all pocketbooks. Go examine your choice at the dealer's. Handle 
it, get it to your shoulder. It will put a valuable new accomplishment in 
your hands—real SHOOTING with a Winchester .22! Get it for vacation. 


MODEL 61 











SLIDE ACTION HAMMERLESS 


Fast-handling — dependable — accurate. A handsome, full-size, finely 
; balanced rifle for all-around use. Shoots .22 Short, .22 Long and .22 Long 
Rifle cartridges interchangeably. Semi-beavertail slide-action handle. Round 24-inch 
barrel. Closed-in breech. Positive safety. Magazine holds 20 Shorts, 16 Longs or 14 Long 
Rifles. Quick, handy take-down. 


MODEL 62 









SLIDE ACTION HAMMER RIFLE 


A man-sized rifle for the young shooter stepping into the repeater 
class. Well balanced. Fast handling. Snappy action. Shoots the same .22 
rim fire cartridges and has same magazine capacity as Model 61. Handy take-down. 
and—popalar priced. 


Dependable—accurate ... 










MODEL 60 
BOLT ACTION SINGLE SHOT 


A wonderful .22 for the beginner—so much gun for so very little 
money. Shoots .22 Short, .22 Long and .22 Long Rifle cartridges inter- 
changeably. One-piece walnut stock with handy forestock finger grooves. Bolt 
and trigger chromium plated. Lyman Gold Bead front sight, Winchester Hunting rear 
sight. Safety hammer, cannot contact cartridge head except when trigger is pulled. Quick, 
handy take-down. A man-sized rifle priced so low that almost any ambitious boy now can begin his 
shooting career with a new Winchester. 


BUY THESE CARTRIDGES 
For ordinary use—the regular, non-rusting Winchester Staynless or Western .22 
rim fire cartridges. For long range target shooting and hunting—Winchester 
Staynless Super Speed or Western Super-X, with their 25% higher speed and 
60% more striking power. In your Winchester .22 Rifle they will do lots to put 
you in right as a shooter. H 


¥ 


Full Information in Attractive Folders—FREE! + Address Dept. 3-C 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY e« NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S.A. 


— WINCHESTER — 
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Now You Can 
Afford a fine , 
.22 Caliber 
Repeater 


Remington, 
29 


ia 


Bolt 
Action 
Repeater 


es 


ing tax 


H ERE’S the sen- 


sation of the gun 


world—a Remington 
Repeater at a price 
elariaatm im arlee 
Its design, finish, 
balance, and fine ac- 
curacy are the wonder 
and delight of all who 
know good firearms. 
Go to the nearest 
and take a look 


See the large 


dealer 
at this rifle. 
magazine thattakes shorts, 








Hutches and Shelters for June Camp Sites 


(Concluded from page 23) 


the imposing Collier Bridge, broad, white, 
and one mile long, spanning Peace River, 
and over beyond is a flat shore where I saw 
cows, live ones, covered with black crows. 
No less than four black crows were calmly 
riding on one cow’s back, picking the insects 
from its hide. At the old well where the 
cows drink, the water is alive with aquarium 
“tropical fish,” while the white sand banks 
of the ditches are spotted with fly-catching 
plants, sundew (Drosera intermedia), the 
leaves of which can move and close up upon 
the unhappy insects which chance to alight 
on them. 

The joy of my heart when I was a kid was 
“Doodle bugs” and their pitfalls in the sand. 
Well, sir, before the heavy rain washed them 
out, the Doodle bug pitfalls for the unwary 
ants dotted the sand everywhere. 

Ever since Florida lifted its flat gray back, 
like a mammoth manatee or sea cow, above 
the waters, it has been a land of fire and, 
wonderful to relate, the vegetation has 
developed all sorts of tricks to protect itself 
from the flames. The thick stems of some 
plants creep safely under ground where the 
heat cannot injure them; others protect their 
blossoms and seeds from the flames by a 
padded non-conductor container inside of 
which are the blossoms and seeds. The buds 
of the silver palm nestle in a burlap-like 
covering which is practically fireproof. The 
same sort of wrapper swathes the base of the 
trunks of other trees, protecting them from 
ground fires. 

Good Scouts are the Florida boys and also 
the Florida plants, who believe in our motto 
of “‘ Be Prepared.” By burning all the humus 
under the forest trees, the soil is made very 
lean and poor and some authorities claim 
that the poor soil discourages most plants 
but gives the beautiful long-leafed pine 
(Pinus Palustris) its great chance to live and 


ist also in the wilderness of reeds and grass, 
and which as a rule are thickly wooded. 

The Public Park here at Punta Gorda has 
these shelters as a protection from the sun 
for the players on the concrete shuffle boards, 
for the horseshoe players and the domino 
players, and oh boy! you should see some of 
those fellows pitch horseshoes. I stopped a 
moment to watch them. The men put a lot 
of matches up against the peg which were 
ignited by making a ringer with the first 
throw. Then he made two more ringers and 
put the matches out. Practice up and see if 
you can do that stunt. 

All day long you may see groups of men 
and boys assembled here, and they look very 
picturesque seated under the thatched roofs 
of these open wickiups and also look very 
comfortable, and just as happy as if there 
were no such things as depression, banks, 
currency, or gold to bother them. 

The diagrams show how thatches may be 
made with straw or reeds, or if you want to 
be simply practical and build them devoid of 
sentiment, they may be covered with shingles, 
clapboards, shakes, or splits. Truth is, you 
can make a very pretty effect by roofing 
them with red roofing material and they will 
be an addition to any Scout camp, private 
camp, private yard, or village park, but 
wherever you build them, do not fail to 
remember that it was the great Chief Osce- 
ola’s people who first used this sort of shelter. 

Over and over again I have told you 
Northern, Eastern and Western boys, yes, 
and Southern boys too, how to make every- 
thing and anything from a dugout canoe to a 
house in the tree-tops. But, so far, I have not 
told the boys of Florida, California and other 
sub-tropical places in the United States 
how to make things of material peculiar to 
their section of the country. 

In southern Florida the hunters all wear 
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A BAD CUT 


Scout Hughes 
saves the day 


. . . produces 





Johnson & 
Johnson First-Aid Kit... stops 
blood flow...cleans and 
bandages wounds... doctor 


compliments him on fine job. 


BOY SCOUTS ARE NEVER 
WITHOUT THEIR 
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longs, or long rifle cartridges thrive. puttees. Some are made of metal and some 
— Hi-Speed or regular. Get the It certainly is hard to sit down while all _ are padded affairs to protect their shins from 
“feel” of the generous, mili- this fire-fighting vegetation is workingon the cactus thorn vines, Spanish Bayonets | j 
tary-type stock. Note how it all sides of one. ' and other prickly plants, and also from | ' 
In Punta Gorda the community has taken snakes. ' 
snuggles to your shoulder when many suggestions from the Seminole Indians. The other day I picked up some of the ' 
you throw it up, and how nat- Some of these suggestions are so good that I _ branches of the beautiful royal palm with a ©] F Fi ] I A L 
urally it points. Then you’ll am passing them on to you boys and menin. fern-like arrangement of leaves, and noted 
know it’s the rifle you’ve dreamed the north, east, and west. that the spathe was curled around in a cy- Fl R ST A j D K | TS ; 
ine In constructing these shelters it is, of lindrical form, and is almost impenetrable to ; 
eile course, not necessary that you should have a jab of a knife. This gave me an idea, and i 
Write for descriptive circulars. the trunks of palm-trees for the uprights or _in a few minutes I constructed a beautiful, 15-in. Paying Model my i 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., the leaves of a palmetto for a thatch, as they __ serviceable, pair of puttees from the so-called MONOCOUPE : ; 
Bridgeport, Conn have here. The frame work of the Billy boots of the royal palm. Se oe oe 
Cypress Hutch can be made of mill timber This was done by simply trimming off the | ings, carved balsa propeller, — Complete Kits I 
ALWAYS SHOOT or of saplings cut in the woods. The upright bottom with my knife to fit the top of my Te ge BE SH 30c ea. Postpaid | 
may be of any material handy to your camp _ foot and trimming off the top so that it would | jgntain, all parts, “materials, (2 Kits 50c) 
grounds or park. The same is true of the not reach above the knee. The plant od Send 5c. for Catalog of all Models. ; 
Tiger Tail shelter. The names are from grows as if purposely molded to fit one’s leg, | INTERNATIONAL MODELS COMPANY, i 
NAT! prominent citizens’ of the Seminole Indians _ narrow at the ankle and swelling at the calf. ; 4773 Broadway Hew York, YF 
EA =1@) who dwell in almost inaccessible places in Hereafter, we will call the royal palm the H 
the Everglades, where they construct their ‘‘Puttee Palm of Florida.” There should f 
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shacks, shanties, and shelters of the material 
found in the hammocks or islands which ex- 


exist no royalty in America, not even among 
palm-trees. 





MAKE AND SELL BIRD HOMES 


Beautiful California redwood bird 
homes all ready to screw together 
by owe foe instructions. Send 
for FREE illustrated catalog and 
plan for making money or send $1 
for wren house. Big profits. 

Don’t Delay! Write to LAKESIDE INDUSTRIES 
By the Waters of Minnetonka, TONKA BAY, MINN. 





(Continued from page 10) 


Gold! 


were astounded at the long wagon trains, 
but they were soon to be more astounded 
by the building of a transcontinental rail- 
road. An American company built a railway 
across Panama, and by charging the miners 
a dollar a mile fare they reaped huge profits. 
This railroad showed Americans the impor- 
tance of the water connection between the 
two oceans, and it was the first step toward 
the making of the Canal 

Thousands of families on their way to the 
gold fields were attracted by the opportuni- 










4-cell light! 
Uses 14” 
light cells. Laan 
beam, brightest side 
light ever offered ina bike- : 
lite. Beautiful, striking oval 
head design. Battery case 

is also tool kit. 2 models, 

chrome or aluminum head. 
Price $2.25 less batteries.See 
at re 8, Or oe for details. 
|. Dept. 2500 


sin AAA AW 


times heavier than sand, it settles to the 
bottom of the stream beds, and the miner 
sometimes digs through thirty feet of sand 
and gravel in search of pockets of gold on 
the bedrock. As the labor value of digging 
and washing the sand is from fifty cents to 
two dollars a cubic yard or ton, the gravels 
must be fairly rich in gold to make it worth- 
while for the individual miner. In Alaska 
the “pay dirt” contained from five to ten 
dollars in gold per ton, and in Australia 
about fifteen dollars a ton. These are very 





BAS EBALL SHOES 


Wear a pair of speedy 
big league baseball 
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: 1 _ 
shoes! x. -_ ties for “_ in = ggg ag and rich deposits, but > — back-breaking \ \BREEDING BOOK 
g ast, established homes there ther fami- toil from dawn until dark for a single miner 
'‘on TROPICAL FISH 


to make twenty-five dollars a day unless he 
could find a rich pocket. 

On the other hand, with machinery for 
crushing and concentrating, and by separa- 
tion with cyanide or quicksilver, a mining | 
company could make large profits with this | 








lies that reached California, saw the hard 
labor connected with mining, and finding the 
new climate more agreeable than that which 
they had left in the East, took up farms in 
the new land. This resulted in the building 
up of a vast new territory, and how impor- 


sure foot- 
work! 
. {\" Every fish lover should have this delight- 

I ful and instructive book. Fully illustrated 

in half tone with four colored cover. Tells 

about the breeding habits of Tropical Fish, how 

to feed and keep them healthy. 
Also how to balance the aqua- 
rium. Jiseas es, Scaveng ers, 





tant it became to the United States can be same dirt. With machinery, the gold ores Fish Enemies, | Oxygenating 
. . r * . ants. ustrations an 
: . realized from just one phase: The Civil War, with only a gram of gold per ton, that is, |] breeding of “Guppy, aan, 
Genuine sprint model that came a decade later, might have been with only one part per million of gold, or See ah. Pent Peaks 
baseball shoes—tough lost by the North if it had not been for the about a dollar per ton, can be mined profit- Spotted Danio, Giant Danio, 
. . : : poets ‘ : ae Angel Fish, Fighti is 
leather uppers — flexible regiments of sturdy and hardy pioneers ably. The Alaska Juneau Gold Mining || pre pi epiing sh. 
rami, Striped Gourami, Three 


Company last year worked gold ore con- 
Sr ineped : , 8 © con ed Gourami, Reay Barb Red 
taining only 97 cents’ worth of gold per ton, | | Tetre Yon Rio,’ Rasbora, Badis 
rm Badis, Glass Fish, Eg: vorien | “Mouth. 
and made a profit of 47 cents per ton. This |} breeder. Blue Acara, Jewel Fish. 
; Ps A most authoritative boos. pont 
gold was in quartz, slate, and galena, which sectac}t, Sronsbont o 9. S.A. 
. e! 
is a lead ore. The rock was crushed, the 


broken stone sorted on moving belts, then | EDNA MAY GOLDBERG 
ground fine in a mill, and the light dirt! | Pelham Manor New York 


which came from these new Western States, 
and the strategic value of the railroads that 
had been inspired by the gold rush. 

The lone miner washed the sand from the 
streams in pans or in wooden water runways 
called sluices, or he crushed the gold bearing 
rock and washed that. As gold is about six 
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soles—forged steel spikes. 
Don't wait. Send your size 


| 95 
and a money order today. 


Address Postage Paid 


The VANDER-BILT Company 
307 W. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 
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floated off in settling tanks. Then the gold 
was amalgamated with quicksilver. After 
the gold was separated in this manner, the 
galena was sent to a smelter where the metal 
lead was extracted. 

A few years ago gold was discovered shin- 
ing in the beach sands along the southern 
shores of Tierra del Fuego. Many Americans 
went to that far-off barren land where they 
toiled panning the sand from the icy cold 
water in the bitter winds of the Antarctic 
Ocean. Most of them did not get enough 
gold to pay, their passages back to New York, 
and they would have been better off finan- 
cially to have taken jobs as day laborers in 
any American city. Still, the gold is there, 
being tossed up by the waves, and some day 
machinery may extract it on a paying basis. 

Another thing that makes gold mining 
of doubtful gain for the amateur is that the 
metal does not always come pure. Placer 
gold, that is, the metal from the streams, 
may be 990 fine, but often it is only 500 fine. 
Silver is always mixed with the gold. The 
Nevada gold contains 50 per cent silver. 
while in California the gold in the rocks 
was 85 per cent pure and in the placers 95 
per cent pure. Placer gold is usually finer 
than gold from the rock because the action 
of the salts in the water dissolves the silver. 
When gold with much silver was mined it 
was thought by the ancients to be a separate 
metal, and the Greeks called it elektrum; 
later the Romans made this elektrum by 
mixing gold and silver. 


OF GOLD coinage we have heard much 

talk of this during the last year. The 
truth is that the commercial prosperity of a 
country is greatly dependent upon the 
amount of gold it has to back up its currency 
and credit paper. Paper money has no value 
initself. It will bring only what public senti- 
ment feels the Government is able to pay. 
If gold is in the hands of a few people the 
credit situation is bad and consequently 
business will be bad. On January 1 of this 
year forty-nine leading countries of the 
world had $11,880,000,000 in gold in their 
banks. Sixty-one per cent of this was held 
by the United States and France, the 
French having actually $54 in gold per in- 
habitant compared with $32 in the United 


The Black Job 


(Continued from page 11) 


They went into the Plant, Andy showing 
his brass check to the guard. 

Kraley was a big man, with a large, 
browned face. He had long arms and legs, 
and blue eyes. 

“You and Cress don’t get along too well 
together?” he asked suddenly. 

Andy said slowly: “‘I didn’t think his article 
about the accident in the party I was showing 
around was fair, sir.” 

The superintendent spoke sharply. ‘‘ You 
were taking the group through, weren't you?” 

Andy nodded. ‘“‘ Yes,” he replied. 

“ And a man was burned by sparks, wasn’t 


he?” Kraley asked. 
a nodded again. “Yes,” he repeated. 
ut——” 
“Never mind the ‘but,’” Kraley said 
quickly. “The G. S. is ho over to our 


department the check-up work on the un- 
loading of river coal. It’s hot, dirty work. 
The coal dust blows all over the place, and 
you've got to be in close in order to count 
the crane loads hauled up from the barges. 
They're only going to unload during the day, 
but they're going to work ten hours. I’m as- 


States. France, Switzerland and Holland 
had more gold per inhabitant than other 
nations, and these were the countries where 
business conditions were best. 

When in early 1933 people in the United 
States lost confidence and began to draw out 
gold and gold certificates to put them in 
hiding, a dangerous financial condition arose 
because banks and governments cannot issue 
credit against gold unless the gold is in the 
vaults. On the European exchanges, the 
value of the dollar began to sink, and busi- 
ness in America became more stagnant; 
credit was dead, and credit is the lifeblood of 
business. Then it became necessary for the 
President of the United States to order all 
gold and gold certificates returned to the 





banks and to the Treasury. It must be re- 
membered that gold notes are the same as 
gold because when they are issued the gold is 
actually set aside or “ear-marked” for the 
holder of the note. But gold is always the 
property of the Government and not ‘of the 
individual holder. It represents to the holder 
only an exchange or credit value that is his, 
so the Government can always command the 
gold and punish the holder who will not give 
it up. People flocked to the banks, and in | 
less than two weeks in March turned back | 
hundreds of millions of dollars in gold, thus | 
giving the Government a new credit balance | 
on which to issue more currency. | 

During the depression the gold mining 
companies were busier than ever before, and 
in 1932 about $490,000,000 in new gold was 
produced in the world. In addition, old-gold 
dealers were busy collecting old jewelry to 
melt down to sell to the governments for 
coinage. In England alone 14,000,000 
pounds sterling of reclaimed gold were turned 
in to the mints: it was estimated that nearly 
$300,000,000 in reclaimed gold came into 
monetary use in the world during 1982. 
These sums of gold formed one of the big 
sticks to break the back of the depression. 
The terrible depression of the last decade of 
the Nineteenth Century ended as the gold 
flowed in from the Klondike and the Trans- 
vaal. The depression of 1929-1933 received 
its death blow when gold flowed in from the 
hoarders and from the new mining methods 
of the machine age that have replaced the 
toiling “‘panner ’ of thirty years ago. 


signing you to the job. You'll get instruc- 
tions this afternoon.” 


ANDY smiled grimly. “The black job,” 
he said in a soft tone. “The next time 
I race Cress I'll slow down before I hit the 
tape.” 

The department super halted and caught 
Andy by the left arm. He held him in a hard 
grip. 

“Cress isn’t assigning you to this job—IJ 
am,” he said sharply. 

Andy nodded. “But Cress wrote the ar- 
ticle that brought the accident to the G. S.’s 
attention, and to yours,” he said. “‘He wrote 
it because he’s been the fastest man the Plant 
had, in the hundred yards, until this summer. 
I beat him, and he didn’t like it.’ 

Kraley said: “That’s foolish, Blane. I 
won't pretend that the black job isn’t a nasty 
one. At this time of the year it’s tough. 
Running races hasn’t anything to do with it. 
You were responsible for a guest party, and 
one of the men was hurt. That’s a black 
mark against our department. I intended 
to use either Conley or you on this test. As 
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MORRIS KAYAK Con * 221 State Street, NILES, 


Through 


A uiTtTLE Kansas town on Cotton- 
wood Creek. . All day it had 
rained, and by evening the muddy 
torrent was over its banks, swirling 
through the street, tumbling masses 
of wheat against the houses. In her 
one story telephone office, a coura- 
geous operator sped the word of 
the flood down the valley, warning 
farmers in its path. Some men helped 
her raise the switchboard on boxes, 
and standing on a barrel with water 
all around her, she kept the lines in 
service. Once her prompt action 
saved a passenger train from being 
wrecked by a washout. And not 
till morning came and the flood 
subsided did she leave her post. 
Shriek of fire sirens in the night, 
and a red glare on the mountain wall 
of the Shenandoah valley, Virginia. 
From his home twelve miles away, 
a telephone repairman raced to a 
burning village. At the telephone 
building, as yet untouched by the 
flames, he relieved the girl operator 
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and began calling nearby towns for 
dynamite and other fire-fighting aids. 
Finally, when the adjoining houses 
had collapsed and the telephone 
quarters were afire, he carried the 
switchboard and equipment to a 
field, where he maintained communi- 
cation throughout the emergency. 
To MEN and women of the Bell 
System who perform such acts as 
these, medals of bronze and of gold 
or silver are awarded each year, in 
memory of the late Theodore New- 
ton Vail. Each Vail Medal award is 
made in recognition of a noteworthy 
deed of public service. It is a symbol 
of that high tradition of loyalty and 
devotion to duty which inspires the 
thousands of Bell System employees 
...and which has given America 
the most dependable telephone 
service in the world. 








Build your own RACING KAYAK 


Save half the cost of a sporty 10 ft. 
craft of the latest aero-skiff design. 
You assemble a Kayak from 
the Morris Kayak Kit in two 
days for $9.85. Price in- 
cludes: simple building in- 
waterproof canvas, and parts cut 
It’s great sport. 

Umiak for two, the hunter and fisherman’s 





blueprint, 
and shaped to fit, a complete Kayak. 


12 ft. 


Our 
delight, is only Ly 25, the Kit. 


3 for details and pictures 
MICHIGAN 








A BELL SYSTEM 
IN $ : Ga Hand-made 6 ft. 
Tax and postpaid. 
~ LE. STEMMLER CO., Box C-2, Queens Village, N.Y 








FIREWORKS 


$5.00 Worth for Only 
Send Cash With Order 


ADVERTISEMENT 
LEMONWOOD 
Clip this adv. and order to-day. 
$2.50 


BOW and Arrow. 
Send 4c. postage for big catalog. 
Shipment not prepaid 











Spann’ s Young American Acsatimand 


Retail Value Retail Value Retail Value 
100 2 inch Cannon Salutes $1.00 1 Day Go Bomb No. $ .10 
200 Flashlight Crackers .60 1 Reporting Sky Becket 10 B } ies asers Wheat : $ ‘2 
epee 2 ieee B EMTer te So 
Slectric Flas! ‘ x y Rockets rs) - 2° ‘ 
10 5 inch Thunderbolts . +25 6 Pkg. Mandarin Crackers .25 2 Penny Flash Salates * * an 
12 Grasshoppers a 12 12 Glittacracks .20 Total Retail Value 
6 Big Roman Candles .60 30 Sparklers 15 Punk —- 12 Pkes. Ass *ted Firec’ks FREE 
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things go I can’t use Conley because he'll 
have to do the escort work. I can’t use you 
at that—not so soon after the accident.” 

Andy Blane’s eyes were almost closed. 
“T understand, sir,” he said. 

They walked on. After a short time the 
super spoke quietly. 

““As it happens, a big party is going 
through the Plant on Friday. Conley will be 
along, but Cress is to be in charge.” 


THE great, moving crane worked its way 

out from the plant shore line, running the 
steel rails fifty feet above the coal barge. 
The buckets dropped down on the cables, 
their jaws parted, and they clutched huge 
mouthfuls of the black stuff. Then they 
climbed again, four of them, and ran in to- 
wards the shore. Shooting downward, they 
jerked to a stop several feet above a coal car 
—the last in a line of twenty or more. The 
jaws opened and the black stuff spilled down- 


.ward. Dust rose in a cloud and the hot 


wind moved the cloud towards the shanty 
in which Andy Blane was running his coal 
test. 

Kreznek, the Pole who had charge of the 
line of cars, stuck his big head in the open 
door of the shanty. A siren wailed, over 
above Number Three Boiler House. Kreznek 
said huskily: 

**All feenish, Andy. 
hot, yes?” 

Andy straightened up, making a last entry 
in his test book. 

He walked into the rolling mill, where the 
bar steel was turned out. There was a short 
cut through the great building that would 
bring him to the Experimental Engineering 
Department. The others had been home 
for almost two hours now, but he was still 
in the plant. He thought of Ink Cress, and 
scowled as he crossed the steel plates of the 
shed floor. 

And then, suddenly, he heard a voice say- 
ing: “Those large ingots you saw being 
rolled down to long strips of steel are allowed 
to cool again—that is, the long strips are. 
Then they are brought in here, at the far 
end, and reheated in the pits you've just seen. 
Then these smaller rolls squeeze them down 
until they come out of the rolls we're stand- 
ing beside as bar steel. Stuff to make fences 
and rails out of. This set of rolls hasn’t been 
working for an hour or so, but some steel is 
coming through now. When it passes 
through these rolls it is down to bar size— 
a pretty small size. It travels at forty miles 
an hour as it comes out of these last rolls. 
We'll watch it from here.” 

Andy had stopped as he recognized the 
voice of the editor. He remembered that it 
was Friday—the party was looking at the bar 
steel flashing through the final set of rolls. 

He walked slowly forward, and on the other 
side of a steel partition he saw the group. 
Cress stood facing him, looking fairly cool in 
his light suit. He stared for a few seconds 
at Andy, and then a slow smile showed on his 
face. 

“Hello, Blane!” he called loudly. ‘‘How’s 
the black job?” 


Tomorrow she be 


GOME of the party laughed. Andy nar- 

rowed his eyes and started to speak. The 
rolls commenced to turn, making a rumbling 
sound. Water splashed over them, between 
them, so that the white heat of the steel that 
would soon be coming through would not 
melt them. A whistle shrilled and there was 
a white glow in the shed as the automatic 
carrier moved towards the rolls with a ten 
foot long reheat of steel, to be battered down 
until it was finally rolled out as bar steel, 
several hundred feet long. 

Andy stepped back toward the partition of 
steel and turned his eyes away from the group 
of visitors. He looked down along the 
stretched-out run that the bar steel would 
take, streaking like a white ribbon between 
spools until it reached the cutter. One 
stroke and the ribbon would be severed and 
lifted automatically to the cooling beds. 
The steel ran out so fast from the final rolls 
that the chopping process took place every 
few seconds, and a fifty-foot length of bar 
was being raised to the cooling beds by iron 
grips even as the next length had almost shot 
into place. 

Suddenly Andy Blane’s eyes widened. He 
took a step away from the steel partition. 
Almost fifty feet along the runner, very near 
the spot where the thin line of white metal 
would streak, he saw a figure. It wasn’t a 
worker's. No worker would be that close 
to the runner when the first steel of the new 
roll setting came through, because every so 
often something went wrong with the first 
streaking of the white stuff. It took a test 


bar to feel out the perfect adjustment of the 
rolls and the runner. Sometimes a ribbon of 
the hot stuff would twist upward, jump the 
rails. Then it would curl like a great, white 
snake—stabbing twenty and thirty feet in 
the air, and writhing in one direction and an- 
other, until the rolls were stopped. And with 
the steel streaking at forty miles an hour 
much damage could be done before the rolls 
could be stopped. 

The figure moved and Andy saw that one 
of Cress’ party had wandered away. Cress 
had not seen him. A faint smile showed on 
Andy Blane’s lips, but as the glow of the 
ingot to be crushed down grew brighter—the 
smile faded. He looked toward Cress, who 
had his back to the rolls and was making 
gestures as he talked to the group before him. 

Andy cupped his hands about his mouth 








“Don’t laugh, my dear... we all 


ad to learn.’’ 











and shouted hoarsely in the direction of the 
one in the danger spot: 

“Hey! Get away from there!” 

But his voice was drowned in the clatter 
and rumble of the rolls. There was a sudden 
pound sound. The first ingot was in the rolls. 
But it would have to pass back and forth 
three or four times, with the rolls lowering, 
coming closer together each time, before it 
would be shot along the runner as bar steel. 

Andy called again, this time to Cress: 
“One of your party——” 


RESS didn’t hear him, and Andy acted. 
He ran forward and jumped the narrow 
runner, two feet above the ground, along 
which the steel would streak in a few seconds. 
But as he landed on the steel plates on the 
far side of the runner, his left shoe struck 
grease. He slipped and went down. It 
wasn't a heavy fall, but the steel plates didn’t 
make his landing any easier. He got slowly 
to his feet, and as he turned, a figure ran past 
him, shouting. It was Cress—and he was 
heading for the strayed member of his party. 
And then the white stuff was streaking 
along the runner. It went through the first 
guide rolls all right. Andy limped a few feet 
away from the runner and the heat of the 
thin streak. He looked toward Cress and 
the other man, saw Cress point back toward 
the group standing near the rolls, heard 
faintly the editor’s shout of warning. At 
the same second the leading point of the steel 
speeding along the runners twisted upward. 
It battered into a guide roll, and instead of 
slipping between the rolls, it went over the 
top. And in another second, as whistles 
screamed and men shouted hoarsely, the 
bar steel was a snake in the air—a hot snake 
that could stab in all directions as it glanced 
off steel girders, twisting and coiling! 

It stabbed first towards the spot where 
Cress was standing. The editor jerked his 
body to one side, ran swiftly for the protec- 
tion of a set of rolls not in use. The whip- 
ping bar steel twisted again, shot in the di- 
rection of Andy Blane. He swung to one 
side, feeling the heat of the streaking steel as 
it hissed near him. 

And then the white ribbon struck an un- 
even plate in the floor of the shed, shot high 
into the air, streaked downward towards the 
party member, who had remained as though 
frozen to the spot where he had been 
standing! 


Andy shouted with all his strength. The 
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man did not move. The leading point of the 
bar steel twisted again, passing within a few 
feet of the party member. It glanced off 
a steel girder, circling. Andy looked in the 
direction of Cress. He was trying to work 
his way around from the far side, but the 
steel was coiling all around the strayed mem- 
ber of his party. 

For a second Andy Blane hesitated, then 
he ran forward. And as he ran he saw the 
leading point of the steel streak upward, 
strike heavily against a girder. Almost at 
the same instant the party member’s knees 
buckled; he went down and lay motionless 
on the steel plates! 

Men were shouting hoarsely. The rolls 
were slowing down. But the ribbon of steel 
was still writhing about. Andy jumped a 
section of it, twisted to one side to avoid 
another coil. He reached the fallen man’s 
side, saw red on his forehead. He knew that 
the bar steel had battered something loose, 
and the man had been struck. 

Reaching down, he lifted the unconscious 
figure, half turned his body. The leading 
point of the steel was still moving; he was 
forced to twist his body to avoid it. As he 
moved on, staggering under the weight of the 
man, the white metal squirmed across the 
—_ spot where the unconscious figure had 

ain! 

Workers were running towards him now. 
He turned his head as he staggered on, 
breathing heavily. The rolls had almost 
stopped, but once again the leading point 
of the hot stuff angled towards him. He 
shifted to one side, and the figure in his arms 
slipped lower. The bar steel coiled ahead of 
him; he was forced to step over the curve of 
it, feeling the heat beneath him. His right 
leg was paining sharply—he had hurt it in 
the fall. There was a mist before his eyes, 
and he was trying desperately to hold the 
unconscious man in his arms. He staggered 
on a few more feet. 

And then arms were supporting him—the 
unconscious figure was taken from his grip. 
Nick Sanders, the big foreman of the rolls, 
was holding him by the shoulders, staring 
at him. 

“You all right, Kid?” he asked. 

Andy Blane drew in a deep breath. The 
escaped steel was not moving now, and the 
mist before his eyes was clearing. He forced 
a smile and said in a husky voice: 

“Sure, Nick. I’ve been—in training for 
this—sort of thing. I’ve been working—the 
black job!” 


[NK CRESS stood frowning at a switch 

engine that was hauling glowing ingots 
on flat cars, a short distance from the hospi- 
tal. He said slowly: 

“‘He’s all right—just stunned. The twist- 
ing stuff sheared off a bolt somewhere, and it 
struck him on the head. He’s being pretty 
decent about it. I didn’t see him wander 
away from the party.” 

Andy Blane spoke grimly. “I know how 
that is.” 

The editor looked sharply at Andy, then 
looked away again. 

“Because J was careless and let him wander 
away—that doesn’t excuse you for having 
done about the same thing, Blane.” 

Andy smiled faintly. He didn’t speak. 
Cress looked at him again and there was a 
faint smile in his eyes. 

“I'm printing the story in the paper—and 
I’m taking the blame for letting the fellow 
get in a bad spot. I’m telling what you did. 
And I’m recommending that more plant men 
go with each party being shown through.” 

Andy said: “Good idea.” 

The editor narrowed his eyes. “I’ve 
suggested that the one working the black 
job should be relieved every few days.” 

Andy smiled more broadly. “I don't 
mind it. I’m taking off weight on it. That 
means that I'll be faster on the track. The 
next time we race I'll win by ten yards.” 

The editor frowned at him. “I don't 
think so,” he said sharply. He looked 
away again. “How’s your leg?” he asked. 

Andy Blane half-closed his blue eyes. 
“It'll be all right by the next race day,” 
he said quietly. 

The editor nodded. “I hope so,” he said 
grimly. “‘Must be pretty hot and dirty 
around the coal cranes to-day.” 

Andy grinned. “It is,” he said cheerfully. 
The editor looked at him quickly, but 
didn’t smile. He nodded his head and walked 
away, towards the General Office building. 
Andy watched him go, still grinning. He had 
an idea that he understood Cress, and that 
Cress understood him. And the grin was 
still on his face as he moved towards the 
rolling mill and the short cut to the black job. 
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Take a Long Walk—Read a Good Book—and Make a Friend 


AKE a long walk, read a good book, 
and make a friend.” 

This advice was given twenty-one years 
ago by Dr. John H. Finley, author and 
educator, then president of the College of the 
City of New York, now of The New York 
Times, in an interview for boy readers. It 
is just as vital, just as valuable, right now, 
as when it was uttered. It has been tested 
by innumerable boys and men. Dr. Finley 
is an outdoors man. This is to be expected 


| as he is a dyed-in-the-wool Scout, member 


of the Executive Board, Boy Scouts of 
America, since 1921, was for many years 
Chairman of the Committee on Education; 
and to-day is Chairman of the Program 
Division Committee. 

He calls himself a “product of the unpent 
prairie” and although his wide participation 
in world affairs has meant living much of the 
time in big cities, his happiest days are still 
spent on the open road, swinging along at 
Scout’s Pace, halting to 
note an unusual bird or 
plant, resting beneath 
the shade of a wayside 
tree. He does not be- 
lieve in confining walks 
to the countryside, how- 
ever. On the occasion 
of the Second World 
Scout Jamboree, held in 
Copenhagen. Denmark 
n 1924, he offered 
awards to visiting Scouts 
for hiking on shipboard. 
Not the tourist’s ’round 
the deck so many times 
but forty-five bronze 
medals for the Scouts 
who hiked the distance 
Rowan carried the 
“Message to Garcia,” 
through the Cuban 
jungle, and seventeen 
silver medals to Scouts who hiked 100 miles 
aboard ship. 

The record of his activities in undertak- 
ings of world-wide import is too long for this 
column. Among his many academic honors 
has been the Harvard Exchange Professor- 
ship at the Sorbonne, Paris. But don’t get 
the idea that Dr. Finley is a solemn thinking 
machine. He’s pretty much of a boy despite 
the sixty-odd years which he has accumulated. 
Which brings to mind that at the Annual 
Meeting of the Boy Scouts of America a year 
ago he appeared in “kilties’—he’s vice- 
president of the Scottish Scout Association— 
and just what whimsical idea possessed him 
to don their national costume that evening 
he did not state, but with obvious glee he 
slid a “ Hoot Mon” into his speech, and as an 
extra touch, executed a step or two of the 
Highland Fling. Many of the “boys” at the 
Meeting were gray-haired, but they en- 
joyed the joke as much as did the genial 
Doctor. 

But to again turn back the scroll twenty- 
one years, among other things Dr. Finley 
said: 

“Those were happy days when I plowed 
the fields and unstrapped my Horace from 
the beam to read at the end of the furrow. 

“They were happy days when in a printer's 
shop I set the type of some magical story 
like Prometheus Bound. 

**And I believe that these would be hap- 
pier days for us all if economic and social 
conditions were such that we could all have 
some trade for our hands, some employment 
that would bring us each satisfaction in our 
own handiwork. 

**So great is my admiration for the handi- 
work of man that I would be willing to see 
the hammer, the brush or the chisel in one 
hand of the college graduate if the other up- 
held the flaming torch—symbol of the in- 
tellect and the soul. 

“Marvelous as progress in the invention 
and use of mechanical devices has been during 
the last century, the commonest plants and 


_ 
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flowers had perfected many of these prin- 
ciples before man had even entered the 
kindergarten of this school of the universe. 
Take the wings of the aeroplane, for instance, 
a modern achievement in mechanics. Yet the 
humble dandelion has built a flying-machine 
more rigid, light, subtle and safe than any 
that the human brain will invent or human 
hands construct! 

“Vacation advice for boys? There is 
NO vacation in life—it is ALL living and 
HOW one lives. But in periods of greater 
leisure one can put more into practice 
the three things I would enjoin upon every 
boy in the world: TAKE A LONG WALK, 
READ A GOOD BOOK, AND MAKE A 
FRIEND.” 

What better advice could the World 
Brotherhood of Boys pass on from a man 
who has devoted a life-time to the spiritual, 
mental and physical up-building of boys, 
and the furtherance of International Friend- 
ship and Good Will?— 
A man whose construc- 
tive career is crowned 
with a rich harvest 
of deeds dreamed in 
“plowing time.” 

That Dr. Finley is a 
firm believer in the 
significance of letters is 
shown in the following 
excerpt from his address 
at the laying of the 
cornerstone of the new 
Post Office Building in 
Washington last Sep- 
tember. He said: 

“One, writing a long 
time ago, called friend- 
ship the great chain of 
human society and in- 
tercourse of letters one 
of the chiefest links 
of the chain. And, 
though the air has given a new medium 
for speech at a distance, it does not take 
the place of the word which can be read 
and reread and permanently kept. It is 
a significant thing that, when the life of 
a man of unusual attainments and influ- 
ence is written, the letters which he has 
himself written generally offer the richest 
material.” 


Brotherhood Letters 


LL are more than welcome, but some are 
as manna from Heaven because they 
come, a total surprise, from far-off interesting 
corners of the globe. Recently Zainul Abidin 
of Kedah, Malay States, got the address of 
the Brotherhood and sent us a letter for an 
Unknown Friend, part of which we shall 
quote. The jolly part of it is that Clayton 
Schnabel had just written in for just such 
a pen pal. Mr. Schnabel is making a won- 
derful nature collection for the Troop 
Museum at the big Akron, Ohio, camp and 
Zainul will send him some specimens from 
a country that is as yet merely a name 
on the map to most people. 

In his letter Zainul says: 

“T am a Scout, a Patrol Leader of Hounds, 
Troop No. 1. There are thirty Scouts in our 
Troop with four Patrol Leaders and a Troop 
Leader. The people of Malay Peninsula are 
Malays but at present we are outnumbered 
by immigrants from India and China. Their 
houses are made of wood with attap tops. 
Attap is made of the leaves of the Nipah palm 
which grows near the water or in swampy 
places. I stand ready to tell you all what 
you ask about my country.” (Watch Mr. 
Schnabel wave a piece of Nipah palm before 
many moons.) 

To hop the Bay of Bengal to India, where 
W. B. B. has many members, a letter just 
received closes with a verse which runs like 
this: Smile a while, And while you smile 
Another smiles; And soon there's miles And 
miles of smiles, And life's worth while Because 
you smile. 


International Friendship Network for All Boys Everywhere. 
Send for Rules of W. B. B. Correspondence Club. 
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CANCER 
MAY BE 


CURED 


Constant improvement 
in methods and facili- 
ties for the diagnosis 
of cancer have made it 
possible often to rec- 
ognize the disease in 
time for successful 
treatment, and many 
cases of cancer unques- 
tionably can be cured 
when correctly diag- 
nosed in the early 


stages. 


For free information and 
literature write or 


tele phone 


NEW YORK CITY 


CANCER 
COMMITTEE 


34 EAST 75TH STREET 


If a resident outside the metropolitan 


area write 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE 


CONTROL OF CANCER 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WARD'S “QUEER COUNTRY” PACKET! 


Boys! We'll bet there isn’t a col- 
lector in your neighborhood who 
bas astamp from Swaziland! Our 
big value packet includes this rare 
country; also scarce Tannou Touva 
triangle (as illustrated, C; 

and stamps from other m 
far-off lands. Absolutely no Europe. 









Price only 5ctoapproval applicants. 


D. M. WARD, Desk B, GARY, IND. 











mystic STAMP’COMPANY (Dept. 50) CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


BIG 10c OUTFIT! 








Packet British Colonies, including beautiful 
Bechuanaland (illustrated); Pkt. French 
Cols. inc. maps and animals; pkt.. stamps 
from queer countries suc h as Nejd, Manchukuo, 
etce.; set of world’s smallest stamps (cat 
75c.); watermark detector; perf. gauge; pair 
Bygem tongs; package hinges—aAll for 10¢c. 


1 applicants! 


JUSTIN: STAMP CO., Roseville, Cal. 
akkekekeKk 


34 VARIETIES; Baste | 
high values ($1. 00, es 














Bi-Centennial) ; | Alsmails En- 


e 
Price lists GIVEN! 


eds85c. Al} to approval applicants for only 5c. 
5 Dept. Gloucester, Mass. 


exces 
CURHAN STAMP CO., 


500 Stamps for 10c! 


Boys! Send 10c today for our giant packet of 500 mixed stamps, 
including far-off mysterious !ands—Latakia, Inini, hy as a 
dorra (scenery), Epirus, Georgia, Aecrmelaien, etc. Bigge 
bargain ever offered! Approvals with each order. 

BANNER STAMP Co., Box 11708, Stamford, Conn. 


GIVEN: Rare Diamond Stamp 


A packet of 200 all different stamps from all over the 

world for 5c. to approval applicants. A genuine diamond 

Stamp from oa will be pt with each order. 
LIAM A, WHITING 

715 8th pm... West 


} SCARCE BELGIUM AIRMAIL 

M : Pocket Album, Commemorative Set, 

and 40 MORE different stamps from AFRICA, ASIA, 

SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, CANADA, SOUTH & CENTRAL 

AMERICA, Ete All for Se to Approval applicants 
GLENDALE STAMP CO. 

1342B Linden Ave. Glendale, Cali. 


AND 60 OTHERS—ONLY 5c! 
Includes Tannou Touva, Chark- 
hari, Kenya, Tripoli, Port, Guinea, 
airmail, map, ship, red-cross, 
jungle Stamps, etc., ete. All for 


SOLOMON 
_ PE 


UNITED STATES 


the most popular of al! stamps, on aggzevel with catalog 

number underneath each stamp. We accept subscrip- 

tions to Meekel’s Stamp Weekly. 25c or 1 year 
MATHEWS STAMP C 

532 First National Bank Bidg., Giietone City, Okla. 


TREMENDOUS BARGAIN g. 10c 








, ~~ Ala. 





















SCARCE 









3 mos. 










, Md. 











PACKET TRIANGLES, PACKET ONLY 
ABYSSINIA AND 53 OTHER 
To Approval Applicants. 
FOREST STAMP SHOP, 4704 Liberty Hehts ‘Ave., Balti 
‘as illustrated), also packet 7an- c 
ganyika, Italian Somaliland, 3° 
8.5 Bosnia-Herzegovina, Kenya 
revenue, etc.—all for onty. be aide 
Vij NSH argain approvals and lists. 
Black Star Co., Box 365-B, Evanston, Ill. 
VARIETIES erp: 
ALL pirr. STAMPS 
postage 3c; 1000 hinges 15¢; 
Album to hold 1152 stamps, 
B.L. Miami Stamp Company, Fostoria, Ohio 
GIVEN! AZORES 
given approval applicants sending Se to cover postage. 
COSMOS STAMP CO. 


BEAUTIES ALL FOR ONLY 10c, 
yan Lithuania Map Triangle! 
Sudan, Mozambique, Grenada, 
20c. 50% approval sheets sent with each order. 
Complete set of Azores Commemorative Semi-Postals 
87 B. Nassau Street 


New York 








Earn Money for 
CAMP 


‘T Housanps of boys 
are going to have 
the time of their lives 
this summer in camp. 
Will you be with them? 
Expenses today are low- 
er than ever. No one 
who really wants to go 
need stay away this 
year. 

On the opposite page 
is a special announce- 
ment that will show 
you an easy way to get 
some ready cash. 


Write Jack Gardner today! 
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“Tt MUST be difficult” said Harry, “for 

the Postal Department to decide on 
| subjects for the five special stamps usually 
issued each year.” He was studying the 
three-cent Peace Stamp which commem- 
orates the ending of the American Revolu- 
tion. The peace negotiations were held at 
Newburgh, New York. The United States 
was represented by John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, John Jay and Henry Laurens. 
while Mr. Fitzherbert and Mr. Oswald were 
the British commissioners. As the stamp is 
larger than the regular size there is room 
for a picture of Washington's Headquarters, 
which is known as the Hasbrock House. At 
the left of the building there is a glimpse of 
the Hudson River with a range of hills along 
the horizon, while in the foreground at the 
right is a large tree with a grouping of rocks 
and plants about its roots. At the opposite 
side is a cannon buried among shrubbery, and 
above the design in Gothic lettering appears 


“Washington's Head- 
quarters, Newburgh, 


New York, 1783-1933.” 

Third Assistant Post- 
master C. B. Eilen- 
berger, has pleased col- 
lectors with the an- 
nouncement that there will be a series of 
two stamps for the Century of Progress Fair 
which has just opened at Chicago. Our 
National Fairs have usually had appropriate 
stamps. With all these extra issues it was 
not possible to prepare a special airmail for 
the Wright Celebration. Collecting our spe- 
cial stamps causes no financial strain for 
none costs more than five cents. In other 
parts of the world sets running into high 
values are prepared, when historical or other 
events are to be celebrated, and are often 
limited in quantity. Our one-and-two-value 
stamp issues now make quite a showing— 
more than enough to fill a page in one’s al- 
bum. 

Bob and Harry were sitting on the steps of 
Phil’s home waiting for his return. He had 
been away for the day visiting friends in a 
near-by town. Presently the sound of a car 
was heard and Phil, with his mother, drove in 
at the private road beside the house. Bob and 
Phil came down the path to greet them. 

“IT thought you'd be here,” Phil cried, 
helping his mother to alight. All four 
entered the house and the boys were left to 
themselves in the large living-room. 

**Wait till I show you what I have brought 
with me.” Phil was busily untying a flat 
package which, when opened, proved 
to contain a number of sets of stamps 
mounted on separate sheets. “All the very 
latest,” he remarked, as he arranged them 
in rows on the table. 

Harry, who liked French 
Colonies, turned his attention 
to Martinque set of the usual 
length: thirty-three, including 
eleven postage dues. The 
postal stamps are horizontal, 
while the dues are vertical ob- 
longs. Twenty-two values in 
the first group have three sub- 
jects for design: the Village of 
Basse Ponte, showing a church 
and a few houses dominated by tall palm- 
trees; the Palace of the Government, and two 
Martingque girls, their heads very much decor- 
ated. A fanciful display of fruit is shown 
on the second group. 

Egypt is well prepared to cover any airmail 
cost with a set of twenty values which shows 
an airplane in flight over three of the pyra- 
mids. Plenty of sky is seen. All are printed 
in two colors and denominations run from one 
to two hundred mills. And the United States 
has gotten along with never more than four 
varieties at a time! 

Bob exclaimed at the beautiful appearance 
of two Italian sets for Tripolitania, one pos- 
tal, the other for the air. For postage, ten 
centesimi, deep purple, an ostrich; twenty- 
five, green, leafless tree in a decorated vase; 
thirty, ochre-brown, hooded native with a 
drum; fifty, purple, stone arch through which 
is seen a minaret and tall poles with small 
flags; one lire, twenty-five, eagle resting on a 
stone wall; five lira, plus one, brown, cheetah 
creeping through grass and ten lira, crimson, 
fasces rising over an Arabian town—three 
minarets. For the airpost, fifty centesimi, 
green, airplane stretched across the width 
of the design in flight over a town; seventy- 
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five, part of a plane shown in upper fore- 
ground flying over a white mosque and 
walls; onedira, blue, tail-end of plane over the 
sea, two, plus fifty, like fifty centesimi. 
Two official stamps from Papua, the nine 
pence, purple and gray-black and one shill- 
ing, three pence, light greenish blue and gray- 
black; two Russian stamps each bearing a 
view of the Fine Arts Museum at Moscow, 
issued in connection with the First Russian 
Philatelic Exhibition, fifteen kopecs, brown 
black and thirty-five ultramarine, completed 
Phil’s show. 

Someone had told Phil a story about a stu- 
dent at New York University who, to help 
meet expenses, was offering foreign postage 
stamps three for a cent. Prof. John G. 
Glover, who was a collector, was interested 
to look them over and picked one out exclaim- 
ing “This stamp is worth thirty dollars!” 
The startled student, who knew little about 
stamps, begged for more information and was 
told his stamp was surcharged during the 
Boer War and used at Vryburg by the Boer 
Army of Occupation in 1899. “In that case 
it is withdrawn from sale,” the student at 
once decided, “but the rest of my assortment 
of a thousand varieties is still for sale at the 
old price.” 

Bob had seen a twenty-cent special de- 
livery, henna brown, from Canada with a 
change in wording. The 1930 issue reads 
“TWENTY CENTS” between the “20” 
numerals at each lower corner. Now only 
the word “‘cents” is used. And the twenty 
francs Post du Gard stamp of France has 
been printed in a lighter brown and per- 
forated thirteen. 

“That long set of Egyptian air mails,” 
Harry remarked, “is nearly equalled by the 
recent Chili issue which has nineteen values, 
just one less than the stamps from the Nile. 
The Chili values begin with ten centavos and 
proceed by gradual steps to fifty pesos. 

Bob showed a letter 
with a Newfoundland 
fifteen-cent air mail, 
brown, across the face 
of which was printed 
L.&S. POST, “‘mean- 
ing land and sea post,” 
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he explained. The 
surcharge originated at St. Johns in the Daily 
News office because of a shortage of the regu- 


lar stamp of that value. Heavy double 
black lines at either side are intended to 
obliterate AIR MAIL which runs up at the 
left and down at the right. 

He also told of a single Monaco stamp of 
the 1924 type—coat of arms—(number 12), 
three centimes, lilac, which reminded Harry 
of a Czechoslovakian single of the Dr. Miro- 
slav Tyrs type, sixty haleru, mauve. 

Phil said: **There is a Lativan semi-postal 
set recently issued which I should like to 
have. It is for the relief of relatives of avia- 
tors who have lost their lives in the perform- 
ance of their duty. Each of the four in the 
set has a surtax of fifty santimi. The in- 
itials, A. P. C. L. P. F. mean Relief Fund of 
the Aviator’s Regiment of Perished Airmen. 
All are in two printings, the borders, black. 
A propeller surrounded by a wreath, which is 
the device found on the monument in the 
Lativan hero’s cemetery, has been appro- 
priated to the three santimi value. The 
story of Icarus, whose wings of feathers and 
wax melted when he soared close to the sun 
so that he fell into the sea, is used as a theme 
for the five santimi. For the ten value, a 
symbolic design used to mark the grave of a 
deceased aviator has been chosen. The 
twenty show the propeller above a grave and 
from the sky near at hand, an eagle is drop- 
ping a wreath. Of the issue, over ten thou- 
sand sets are perforated and eight thousand, 
four hundred, imperforate. 

In the latter part of the evening Phil 
brought out a book “The Young Stamp 
Collector's Own Book” (Bobbs-Merrill), 
by Ellis Parker Butler, which he had recently 
received as a birthday present. As the 
author of “Pigs is Pigs,” Mr. Butler’s name 
assures an entertaining handling of his 
subject. He has been collecting for over 
fifty years. “This book has been written 
with boys from eight years to high-school age 
in mind,” says the author, “and I have at- 
tempted to keep it simple and yet interesting, 
telling the boys all they need to know about 
stamps, avoiding the difficult technical 
matter of interest to specialists and other 
grown-ups, but not for boys.” 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





BOYS’ LIFR 


No advertisements for this classification are acceptej 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly report 
any unsatisfactory service —first to the advertiser and then ty 
us. In writing advertisers be sure to enclose 3c postay 
for reply. In returning “approvals” be sure to tnel 
your name, address and invoice number, and address then 
to the company from which you received them. 

“Approval” stamps sent by advertisers involee no obj. 
gation on the receiver except that they must be paid for 
or returned. 


“ARE THOSE STAMPS GENUINE?” 


When you buy packets of postage 

stamps—Are you certain they are 

genuine government issues? 

Demand Scott Seald and be sure. 
From your dealer or 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 


1 West 47th New York, N. Y, 
a List on Request 
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105 stamps, each from different ti uding: 
Abyssinia, Afghanistan, rent country aig 
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FINE BRITISH COLONIES 


Big Packet all different stamps from 
British Colonies only, including 
searce bi-colored Egypt Airmail 
(illustrated), Mauritius,  Johore, 
Orange River Colony, ete. Only 
6c. to approval applicants! Bstre Set of Stamps from new 
country of Manchukuo included free if you send TODAY, 
ARLINGTON STAM 
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Box 81, St. John’s Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
RARE GREECE AIRMAIL 


7 times larger than picture — only stamps 
world in S colors! Also packet fine a 
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ete. ait for 5c to approval applicants! EXTRA 
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Packet of EGYPT, SIAM, JAPAN, ete will be given with 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Readers’ Page 


(Concluded from page 30) 


sound on the control board when an office 
wishes the plane to stop. 

A narrow-cast radio “beam” between all 
important points will eliminate blind flying. 
Once a pilot “gets on” a beam, he can easily 
guide his ship along it. 

The landing fields will be located on top of 
the aviation buildings in the important cities. 

The aviation building will be wheel-like in 
structure. The hangars will be located in the 
hub, and the offices will be located in the 
radial wings. 

Atop each wing of the building, wil! be a 
landing lane. The lanes will converge in the 
hub. A section of the hub’s floor will lower to 
admit planes to the hangars and shops inside. 

Every large office building will have a 
private landing platform and hangar for the 
use of the workers who own their own helio- 


ters. 
Dirigibles will be used chiefly for carrying 
freight and as a slow but cheap passenger 


service. 

Practically all dirigibles will use Diesel 
motors. 

The propellers will be set on swivel joints 
which will allow complete control of the air- 
ship upward, downward, backward, and for- 
ward. This will eliminate ground crews to 
a great extent. 

Many airships will be capable of a top 
speed of 200 m.p.h. and will have a cruising 
speed of 135 m.p.h. 

The largest dirigibles will be able to carry 
one thousand passengers in comfort. This 
latter size dirigible will be about 2,000 or 
2,500 feet long. 

The metal framework of these airships 
will be covered with sheet metal or metal 
cloth skin. 

Rocket ship travel will be in its infancy, 
Rocket ships will be used only for swift travel 
over great distances. 

A new extra light, highly concentrated, 
and super-powerful fuel will be used in all 
rocket ships. 

A battery of rocket tubes in the nose of 
the ships will slow the speed of the rocket 
ships down until telescoping wings may be 
extended and used in landing. 

The larger rocket ships will carry 50 pas- 
sengers and 15 crew. 


Rocket ships will make regular trips across 
the oceans and continents. 

Due to disasters, only two rocket trips to 
the Moon will have been completed. 

Stratosphere planes will be the accepted 
method of traveling over long distances. 

The stratoplanes will range in size from 
five-to 200-passenger ships. 

The larger stratoplanes will be constructed 
on the “flying wing” type. 

Since no landing gear would survive the 
weight of these giants, they will land on lakes, 
rivers and oceans. 

The smaller size will have the conven- 
tional landing gear. 

Almost all airplanes will be of the helio- 
copter type. 

The heliocopters will be run by silent 
Diesel motors. 

Vertical lift will be accomplished by two 
wide-bladed propellers set in a hole in each 
wing. In this respect they will resemble the 
window ventilating fans of to-day, except that 
the propellers will be six feet long and have 
three or more blades each. 

Forward motion is imparted by a pusher 
propeller on each wing tip. 

The four propellers are operated by a 
Diesel motor in each wing tip. Each motor 
runs one helio prop and one pusher prop. 

When a high speed is attained, panels 
slide over the bottom and top of each pro- 
peller hole and thereby present a smooth, 
unbroken wing surface for travel without the 
helio blades. 

This type airplane will be able to go 300 
m.p.h. 

The airplane body will be short and fat, 
but fully streamlined. The wing spread 
will be not over 25 feet. 

These planes will have every convenience, 
including television and voice broadcast- 
ing. 
Stock model planes will carry as many as 
five passengers. 

To some, these prophecies may seem 
radical, but after remembering that it has 
been only 25 years and 80 years respectively 
since the first motor-powered airplane and 
dirigible flights, we see that we have a lot of 
room for progress in the forty-two years 
from now till 1975. 


Rudder Side Up! 


(Continued from page 9) 


Major knew himself. He continued wait- 
ing, and an hour later, when the front door 
closed behind him, the Ace wasn’t afraid to 
smile openly, even if it was still to himself. 


A WEEK had passed. ‘Over on the line of 
the Fort Clayton flying field, forty 
miles from France Field, three Boeing P-12 
pursuit ships glistened in the bright sun. 
Props spun idly, warming up the Wasp 
motors. Brakes were on, chocks in place. 
Mechanics hustled from ship to ship making 
last-minute adjustments. The Army-Navy 
war-game maneuvers were in full swing, and 
here was a three-ship patrol whose Army 
importance could hardly be estimated. 

Nearby, and over to one flank, three pilots 
reclined lazily on their parachutes. One of 
them, Jerry Brett, was talking, and there was 
a broad grin on his face. 

“And was the Major mad?” he chortled. 
“Boy, oh boy! I saw the whole thing. He'd 
just finished telling Balcken what he wanted 
done, and in popped that radio with a De- 
partment order sending Balcken over to the 
enemy. I couldn't tell you what hurt him 


the most: spilling all that dope to an ‘enemy’; 
or losing his prize pilot for the maneuvers!” 

Pat Kingsley grunted. 

“Huh!” he murmured lowly. A flash of 
fire sparkled in his eyes, and he lapsed back 
into silence. 

“* Well, it makes no difference to me,” Tom 
Lynn. the third pilot, observed. “Just so 
long as I don’t have to tangle with him. That 
chap’s murder in an airplane.” 

“Huh!” Again there came the low mur- 
mur from Pat Kingsley. Again there was a 
flash of fire in his eyes, this time almost hope- 
fully. Then the whole thing ended. 

Across the field, a slim, khaki-clad figure 
was hurrying up to them. He halted in front 
of Pat Kingsley, saluted, and handed the 
officer a yellow envelope. Pat tore it open, 
and read the message aloud: 

OPERATIONS OFFICE, FRANCE 
FIELD, CANAL ZONE, FEBRUARY 15, 
193 —. TO: LIEUTENANT P. M. KINGS- 
LEY, FLIGHT LEADER, 2ND FLIGHT, 
FORT CLAYTON. INTELLIGENCE RE- 
PORTS UNVERIFIED RUMOR THAT 
HOSTILE DESTROYER SLIPPING UP 
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“So long, Bob, I've got to make 
my three sales calls. I’m shooting 
for $5.00 this week in spare money 
earnings. Don’t forget, write Jack 
Gardner and tell him you want to 
| sign up. You'll be surprised how 


easy it is to earn spare money.” 
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“You're on, Ted. I'm glad you 
dropped in and gave me the chance 
to become the BOYS’ LIFE repre- 
sentative in my neighborhood. I 
can surely use some money. I'll get 
going as soon as I hear from Jack.” 








et Your Share! 


Here is a real opportunity for you 
|| | to earn spare money. Hundreds of 
| BOYS’ LIFE boosters are doing it. 
They earn their own spending money 
each week. They get the things they 
need and want when they want them. 








You can do it, too. Be a “Live 
Wire”’—become the BOYS’ LIFE 
representative of your neighborhood. 


Don’t let some one else beat you to 
it. Give a little of your spare time 
for spare money. 











Fill in the —- and 
Mail it to Jack Gardner TO-DAY! 











aimee 








Jack Gardner, 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Mr. Gardner: 


Please send me the big “Get Your Share” Outfit. 
become a “live wire” spare money earner. 


I want to 
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SUN burma 
Sunburn is a Burn 
like any other burn. 
Treat it with a burn 
remedy—Unguentine. 
Unguentine is real 
medicine for burned, 
irritated skin...stops 
the pain, kills germs, 
hastens healing. 






























Unguentine 


THE DOCTOR'S CHOICE FOR BURNS 








A full set of whittling tools 
in a knife handle—that s 
| the Approved Boy Scout 
WHITT-L-KRAFT Knife! 
Has four blades—big one for coarse work; smoil 
one with 45° offset point for fine work; “Hollow- 
chisel” blade for extra-fine, close-in work; ond a 
scraper blade for finishing which is also a combi- 
nation can opener, bottle opener, and screw driver, 
Whittle totem poles, plaques, handy things for use 
in_ your home and a host of intricate designs and 
models easily with the Approved B. S. A. - 
~ WHITT.L-KRAFT Knife. Costs only $1.50 at dealers or 
\\ your scout outfitters, Or, send their name and $1.50 direct to 
us and we'll rush your Knife, postpaid, 


i] CATTARAUGUS CUTLERY COMPANY 
\ UITTLE VALLEY, N.Y. U.S. A. 
@< r + Boy Electrician" with 75illustrations for mak- 
Bed a , Teleonet apparatus » Felephone, Lights, 
jarms, Coils, ‘ireless” Current Reverser, 
Eloctrig Enein a Tn etc. By electrical experts so that anyone 
can a ‘t. 10c. Post “i. =. os page catalog of novel- 
ties, jokes, tricks, puzzles, boo; 


























JOHNSON S SMITH & co. yo “4ai4, RACINE, WIS. 
~ SEND NO MONEY 
WE TRUST YOU 
Will send free, 20 packages finest sachet perfume, sell 
at 10c. each, keep $1.00 send us $1.00. 


A. B. WADE, Dept. F. Coconut Grove, Fla. 


Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our big magazine showing how 
to —s MER ICAN and earn money 

RICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
112 P.. House Boston 17, Mass. 


independent, earn Camp and Vacation 


be 
BOYS money—by selling men’s ties, styled right and 
tailored right, outstanding, ‘distinguished de- 
signs in the most fashionable patterns and colors, cost 











you only $2.25 a dozen. Sell at 25c. to 35¢. each. 
Send for sample dozen, be convinced. Money-back if 
not satisfied. BENDEN, HILLSDALE, NEW JERSEY. 
THE S$ BOYS—PLAY BIG LEAGUE BASEBALL! 
—ON THE GRE F ALL BASEBALL GAMES, 
MODEL WITH 120 BIG LEAGUE PLAYERS, AND THE MO 


TH HATS AND REALISTIC BASEBALL GAM 
GI . ORGANIZE YOUR OWN LEAGU 
(We ou). AND JOIN THE OTHERS HAVING 
REAL FUN PLAYING THIS EXUITING GAME. Ne 
Boy Should Be Wit! This Truly Fine H] 
O'NEILL'S GREAT BASE) 





POSTPAID 1474 CHAPIN ST., ASH., D. C. 
Ky “Melomite"” Radio Crystal 25c 
N U7 Gives your Crystal Radio New ro Famous 


SENSITIVENESS & DISTANCE 
With instructions for making 
““Melody 


for TONE, 
RECORDS. 
simple crystal radio, 25c., postpaid. 
Ss an Set only $1.00. With 
85 Postpaid. 


“MELOMITE CO. 510 Fairmount Sta., Kansas City, Mo. 


Bargain*—Army, Scout and Sports 
Supplies, Tents, etc. Send 10c for new 
catalog, to be redeemed on first order. 


Army & Navy Supply Co., 4714 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 


MAGIC TRICKS fio¥ 


EASY 
Amaze your friends! Wonderful mystery tricks, card 
tricks easily learned with our instructions. Also fun- 
making novelties. 











Send 10c for knockout sample card 


trick and complete catalog 
INGER, t. 1 Hancock, Wisconsin 

















COAST OFF CHAMA ISLAND. PROB- 
ABLE MISSION: DESTRUCTION OF 
SEARCHLIGHT BATTERY 28. YOUR 
MISSION: VERIFICATION OBSERVA- 
TION. INFORMATION, POSITIVE OR 
NEGATIVE, MUST BE IN THIS OFFICE 
BY 5:00 P. M. THIS DATE. SIGNED, 
HEMINGWAY. 

Tom Lynch cheered. 

“So? If they get the searchlights out, 
they'll run the enemy fleet in on a night 
attack, eh?” 

“How'd you guess it?” Jerry drawled, 
witheringly. ‘‘Maybe you can also guess 
why they send pursuit ships out on an obser- 
vation mission! If that isn’t a war for you!” 

None the less, Jerry Brett was the first of 
the eager three to scramble into his cockpit, 
and Pat, watching silently as he gunned his 
motor, grinned broadly. 

Down field they went, in perfect forma- 
tion. Three tail skids raised like one, and 
six wheels cleared the grass as if they were all 
a part of the same plane. Deafening roar! 
Graceful beauty, glinting in the bright sun- 
like huge, golden eagles. They nosed, gain- 
ing altitude in the swift climb of a chandelle, 
and then leveled slightly, closing the flying 
wedge in. 

Still climbing, they headed out over Pan- 
ama City, crossed the ragged coast-line, and 
pointed their course over the shimmering 
blue waters of the Pacific Ocean. Far below 
now lay the fortified islands. Tiny figures 
printed themselves as black specks grouped 
about sea-coast guns. Here and there were 
the crumbled ruins of old Spanish fortresses, 
still standing from the days of Pirate Morgan. 

A half hour passed, and the sun lay in the 
exact mid-sky of the equatorial noon. 
Taboga and Fort Clayton were fully sixty 
miles behind them now, and the Volcan 
Mountains only a hundred miles more to 
the front. The Wasp motors were droning 
contentedly when Pat Kingsley finally ad- 
mitted to himself that their trip had availed 
nothing. Certainly, if the destroyer were 
coming, it wouldn’t be this far out. 

The P-12 banked around, and on the flank, 
Tom and Jerry answered by duplicating the 
turn. They closed back in again to a tight 
formation. Heads nodded, corroborating 
the absence of evidence. The flight headed 
for home. 

Back at Fort Clayton they gathered to- 
gether behind Pat Kingsley’s plane for a 
conference. 

“‘There’s no use of us all chewing up gas 
out there,” Pat decreed. He looked at his 
watch. “One o'clock. A destroyer couldn’t 
possibly get within striking distance for four 
hours. Tell you what we'll do: sit tight here 
until three-thirty, then take up the patrol 
singly. I'll go first; then, when I return, you 
Jerry; and then you, Tom. Meanwhile, let’s 
dig into these sandwiches we brought.” 


‘THEY ate ravenously and settled back to 

the long wait—two hours and a half that 
passed with infuriating slowness. When Pat 
finally arose at 3:30 the nervous tension had 
left them all exhausted and irritable. 

There were no preliminaries now. Pat 
climbed back into his P-12 with thankful 
eagerness to be under way. Full gun once 
again, and up, climbing with that astonish- 
ing swift power that is characteristically in- 
herent in the pursuit ship. He headed out 
over the same course, droning on, his keen 
eyes scouting every inch of the way. Ten 
minutes . . . twenty . . . thirty 

And suddenly a black, darting object 
streaked down out of the distant clouds, and 
then seemed to hang in the sky, still and 
motionless like an eagle searching for prey. 
Was it an airplane? Perhaps the first warn- 
ing of the presence of the destroyer, under 
guard of the air? Or was it simply the 
smaller shadow of a buzzard or pelican, 
deceivingly close? 

A worried frown wrinkled Pat’s forehead. 
The words echoed alarmingly with a threat he 
had not previously considered: under guard 
of the air! Why hadn’t he thought of that 
before? It was a detail that could mean all 
the difference between success and another 
failure. He had come out alone. If he were 

“shot down” now, beaten in a mock dog- 
fight, it would mean returning home with lips 
sealed to any information he might have 
obtained! The rules of the game are severe, 
but logical: a “‘casualty” can tell no tales. 

And he had brought no getaway man, to 
turn back in flight, and rush home with the 
all important news, while he, himself, covered 
the retreat. Bitterly, Pat chided himself. 

His keen eyes stared, almost hypnotized, 
at the black object. It was climbing now, 
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gracefully and smoothly, changing its direc- 


tion with gradual deliberation. No buzzard 
or pelican flew like that. It was an airplane! 
There could be no question of it now! And 
worse still, out there, it was an enemy 
airplane! 

Pat Kingsley’s jaw clamped determinedly. 
If the destroyer also were out there, and he 
were “shot down,” failing in his mission, 
letting in the fleet, losing the news he had 
been sent for, just when he “almost” had it— 
he shrugged, and his hands tightened over 
the stick. This would be the last disgrace: 
The man who almost had the news, but lost it! 

Just as the nose of the P-12 whipped 
a sudden whine cut the air, and simul- 


Answers to Ten Scout Teasers 
(See page 41) 





1. Adoption of The Flag of the United 
States, 1777. 

2. A Life Saving method by swimming 
side stroke with one hand—and clutching a 
handful of hair on patient’s crown with the 
other. 

3. A town in Hungary, site of the Fourth 
World Jamboree, August 2nd-15th, this year. 

4. Chicago, from the Indian word ‘“She- 
gawk.”’ 

5. No. Quite to the contrary, they are 
covered with perfectly dry scales. 

6. An apparatus for sending messages with 
the help of sun rays. (Greek: helio—sun, 
graph—write.) 

7. The chrysalis of a butterfly is naked, 
while the chrysalis of the moth is usually 
contained in a silk-cocoon. 


9. There were originally thirteen states in 
the Union. 
10. Danger, help. 











taneously, straight across his previous course 
shot the plunging fury of a sister pursuit ship. 
The throttle was off to hide her motor as 
she dipped from the clouds. She was diving 
nose on, and leveling her gun sights. And 
on her tail were the solid red colors of the 
enemy, and a single paralyzing number: 58! 
The guard of the destroyer was the War Ace, 
Bruce Balcken! 

A stiffening arm leaped to the throttle of 
the P-12, jamming it hard against the forward 
stop. Full gun! Pat Kingsley’s pursuit ship 
leaped ahead like a startled deer. Struts 
quivered. Valves pounded! The nose 
roared into the sky. Up, up, mawing its 
angry cry louder and louder until the prop 
whipped around and snap-rolled to bring 
the fighter out, right-side up from an Im- 
melmann, half a thousand feet higher. 

Quickly, Pat hung his head over the cock- 
pit, searching for Balcken. The man was 
below him now, and racing in toward the 
shore, holding his altitude, and waiting with 
boastful calmness for Kingsley’s next move. 

It came swiftly! The stick went forward 
and the P-12 nosed down, gun sights training 
on Balcken, sweeping on closer and closer, 
ever lessening the gap as Pat’s fingers nerv- 
ously closed on the camera trigger. One 
split instant more would start the pictures. 

But Balcken dived. Down he plunged, 
with Pat hanging grimly to his tail. The 
hostile P-12 cut around in the first half-circle 
of an outside loop, hung upside down in a 
sweeping turn, and then plunged into a 
second dive. 

Dog-fight with a vengeance! P-12 against 
P-12 this time. And Balcken was battling 
with all the skill and fury for which he was 
famous. Frantically, furiously, he was climb- 
ing again, now in a steep tight spiral that 
continued to evade the fatal gun-sights. 


AGAIN Balcken leveled off. He held it 
momentarily until Pat mawed up behind 
him, and then he kicked the controls in a 
leaping snap-roll. The red-ruddered plane 
shot upward, spinning around on its longer 
axis, and hung in the air. It faltered. It 
snapped a second time. It timed the move 
to expert precision, and dropped itself back, 
squarely on Pat Kingsley’s tail! 

But not until Kingsley had kicked his own 
controls in a similar maneuver, and reversed 
their positions again, with bewildering swift- 
ness. They were back where they had started 
from, with Pat Kingsley above and behind 
Balcken, dipping his nose slightly to place 
the sights on his enemy. 

It was a magnificent opportunity. Balcken, 
plainly astonished at the lightning-like skill 
with which Kingsley had moved, sat inert 
and motionless. He even wasted a valuable 
second to glance frantically back over his 
shoulder. He was wide-open, and knew it. 
And Pat Kingsley knew it! 

But Pat Kingsley waited just a single 
breath too long in making sure of his shot. 
Balcken nosed, spun suddenly around on one 
wing, and cut for the ground in another 
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power dive. Before Kingsley could follow, 
the war pilot had whipped his ship back 
and around, and had perched himself again 
squarely on the youngster’s tail. 

It was a beautiful exhibition of flying, by g 
trained and skillful flyer who had few equals, 
But it sent heaviness into the heart of Pat 
Kingsley. Balcken was grimly on his taj] 
now, with an advantage he didn’t intend 
losing. He had lost it once; he wouldn’t be 
fooled so easily again! And it had come just 
when Kingsley had almost pressed to vig 
tory! Almost! A split second. And he had 
flown Balcken out of the skies! Almost! 
That sickening, eternal “almost” that robbed 
him of everything he had ever gone after! 

Trembling, he kicked his P-12 into a spin. 
Balcken followed. Kingsley looped the in. 
stant he straightened out. Still Balcken fol. 
lowed. Kingsley snap-rolled. And_ stil] 
Balcken followed. It was only a question of 
seconds now! 

“Almost” Kingsley groaned. He roared 
down in another dive, cut up with a swinging 
loop, and at the top of the circle hung mo 
mentarily upside down. And precisely f fat 
that instant, the carburetor of Balcken’s 
ship gave a low and sudden cough. Fearfyl 
of falling into an outside spin, from which a 
P-12 can not recover, Balcken nosed, roari 
straight for earth in a power dive that drove 
his motor back into action. 

And after him went Kingsley! Exactly 
what had happened, Kingsley didn’t know, 
He didn’t care! Exultantly, joyously, he only 
knew that he was on Balcken’s tail again, and 
the magnificent opportunity had been taken 
this time with success! His camera gun 
whirred. His sights were squarely on Balcken, 
There was not the slightest question of it, 
either to Balcken or himself. Kingsley had 
won! It was up to Balcken to withdraw! 

But Balcken came back for more! For the 
second time in the past week, Pat Kingsley 
couldn't believe what he saw. Fairly and 
honestly he had won this fight. Yet Balckenre 
fused to admit it. The man wascheating. He 
was keeping on because there were no wit- 
nesses. He was keeping on because he was an 
* Ace,” and he couldn’t let the squadron know 
a youngster had beaten him. He was keeping 
on to prevent Kingsley from getting his infor- 
mation back to the field by five o'clock! 

Pat Kingsley raged with fury. He should 
have known Balcken would be like this. The 
Q-19 incident should have warned him of 
that! The man was a despicable cheater, 
And he was cheating Pat Kingsley of the 
biggest victory he had ever won. 

Worse—by the time Pat recovered 
Balcken was once again on his tail above and 
behind him. And now Kingsley dived. A 
vengeful, desperate plan was in his mind. He 
was going to head straight for the jungle, 
power on, and pull up so sharply that anyone 
daring to follow him down would risk the 
almost positive certainty of crashing. Balcken 
was too clever a flier to do that. But it 
would give Pat the chance for a getaway ... 
and when it was over, he meant to streak for 
home as fast as he could go, hedge-hopping 
over the brush so low that further maneu- 
vers would be out of the question. 

The P-12 roared down, with Balcken fol- 
lowing. Wasp motors roared with a terrific, 
screeching maw that grew louder every foot 
of the way. Down! Straight down! A thovu- 
sand feet. Twothousand. Three thousand. 

At four thousand, Balcken pulled out and 
abandoned the chase. The jungle was das- 
gerously close, and Kingsley was still headed 
for a point barely a hundred yards in from 
the coast-line. White-faced now, Balcken 
watched. 

The P-12 plunged on, crazily. A hundred 
more. Two hundred. And suddenly she 
whipped up. But it was too late! Kingsley 
had overestimated. The pursuit ship flat- 
tened out, pancaked. Her wing surfaces 
chewed into the air. Her speed suddenly 
cut. Her nose came up. And then, hanging 
there, she crumbled herself into the tangled 
brush, and for Pat Kingsley, the world went 
black! 

Moments later-—it might well have been 
hours for all he knew—Pat opened his eyes. 
He was lying on the ground beneath a cocoa- 
nut tree. To his bewildered astonished, 
Bruce Balcken was there beside him. A 
for the first time in his life, Kingsley saw the 
Ww ar Ace smile. 

“Some shake-up, kid!” Balcken grinned. 
“But you're not hurt. I can’t tell you how 
sorry I am that it was all my fault, either.” 

He paused, and Pat Kingsley hardly be 
lieved what he heard. 

“T shouldn't have kept on. My motor 
conked—all my own fault—and I didn't 
really realize you were behind me so long 
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FOR 


ALL BOYS 


Youths’ Tour 


“EUROPE 


7 Weeks — $17950 
($3.67 per day) 
Under Teacher Guidance. 


THE great opportunity to see Eu- 





rope. For boys and girls under 
19 years. A tour of France and 
Germany. Sailing from New 


York to Cherbourg, July 6th. 
Returning August 25th. Both 
voyages on the S.S. DEUTSCH- 
LAND—the swift, stabilized ship. 
And with Third Class reserved 
for American Tourists. 

An opportunity to meet the 
teacher-guides and to confer on 
all details is offered. Write for 
information to: 


Educational Division 


LINE 39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Johnny Jones 
Goes Shopping 


He is only eight, but, even at 
this tender age Johnny Jones 
is a daily customer at the 
neighborhood stores. Perhaps 
it is a package of crackers, 
and a pound of coffee at the 
grocer’s. Perhaps it is some 
tooth-paste or toilet soap at 
the drug store. 

Of course Johnny Jones 
doesn’t decide on what he is 
going to buy. His mother 
writes a list—this brand of 
crackers, this brand of coffee, 
this make of tooth-paste, this 
kind of soap. She knows the | 
prices, and gives Johnny Jones 
just enough money, with an 
extra penny or two, perhaps, 











to spend for himself. 

Buying is just as simple and 
easy as that because of just 
one thing—Advertising. 

Advertising has given all 
of us a lot to be thankful for. 


Because of advertising, peo- 
ple in Texas know about and 
buy Michigan motor cars. 
People in New Hampshire 
buy oranges raised in Florida 
and California. Because of 
advertising, merchants and 
manufacturers are forced to 
improve their products. It 
has standardized quality. It 
has increased consumption 
and thereby lowered costs. It 
promotes ‘competition and 
thereby keeps dealers and 
merchants wide awake to se- 
cure for you the most for 
your money. 

But best of all it writes 
“Finis” on the business career 
of any merchant or manufac- 
turer who attempts to fool 
the public or give them less 
than value received. Read 
the advertisements. 




















until you started that last dive. I guess ’'m 
like that. When a scrap comes along I seem 
to forget everything else. And you flew me 
crazy!” Balcken’s voice was sincere in 
its enthusiasm. “I never saw such fly- 
ing!” 

‘He reached down and helped Kingsley to 
his feet. 

**But come on, kid, and get started. I 
landed out on the beach, and my ship’s out 
there now waiting for you. Can you fly?” 

“For me? Can I fly?” Pat asked. 

“Sure!” Balcken laughed. “I got licked, 
didn’t I? And if I hadn’t been so slow in 
realizing it, you'd have been off and away in 
your own ship, wouldn’t you?” He slapped 
Kingsley on the back. “Shake it up. man, 
I’m a prisoner of war, and that destroyer 


won't wait all day. I'll be here when you 
get back!” 

Pat shook his head. 

“T won't go!” 

Balcken’s eyes hardened, then he smiled 
again. 

“Oh, yes you will!”’ he drawled. “And if 
you don't, I'll carry the news in for you. 
I—” his words were pointed with signi- 
ficance, ‘“‘“—I almost did, anyway! Come on, 
Kingsley, I’m almost ready to thrash a stub- 
born youngster within an inch of his life!” 

Pat grinned, happily. Balcken held out 
his hand, and he grasped it, wincing. And a 
second later the two of them were trudging 
slowly down to the beach, arm in arm. Once, 
where a twig protruded from the ground, Pat 
Kingsley almost stumbled. But he didn't. 


To Camp! 


(Concluded from page 19) 


Eating gear (plate, cup, knife, fork, spoon) 

Toilet gear (soap, toothpaste and brush, 
towel) 

Camp shoes 

String, darning needle and cotton, safety 

ins 

Matches in waterproof container 

Notebook, pencil 

Scout Knife 


Right from the first item we run into trou- 
ble. What kind of packsack? The answer is 
** Any packsack you like, as long as it is big 
enough for your purpose, and rides well on 
your back.” 

What about blankets? Two four- or five- 
pound blankets will take care of your needs. 
Even better—but, alas, far more expensive 
—is a down quilt. It weighs nothing—or 
maybe we should say, very littlke—takes up 
less space and is considerably more comfort- 
able than blankets. 

The browse bag is the simplest means of 
making a mattress for sleeping comfort. 
Just fill it with straw or leaves. 

Get a light-weight, rubberized poncho. 
You will find far more uses for this than you 
will for a raincoat. 

The other items are self-explanatory and 
quite sufficient for a personal equipment, 
unless you want to add to them a camera and 


films (and who doesn’t?), a flashlight, fishing 


tackle, and a map of the territory surrounding 
the camp. 


Together-Equipment for both 
Tent Axe and sharpening stone 
Spade Lantern with candles 
First aid kit | Three small pots (nesting) 
Pan Small reflector oven 
Provision bags Canvas water pail 
Aluminum container for butter 


The hardest thing to decide upon is a fent, 
partly because any number of various de- 
signs have been developed, partly because 
tastes differ so highly. There is a far cry 
from the first tent created by an early cave- 
man from a deer hide to the latest Scout 
model. But the principle is the same. You 
will find that the simplest design in the light- 
est possible material is the tent to get. This 
usually means a wall tent of unbleached 
muslin, airplane or light sail cloth. 

Tent poles and pegs are not included, since 
in all probability you will choose woodland 
for your camping experience, where they may 
be easily cut. If you prefer to carry them, 
jointed bamboo poles and aluminum pegs 
are the things. 

Ground sheet we haven’t mentioned. Dur- 
ing the night, one of your personal ponchos 
may be used for this purpose. 

A hand spade will come in handy for ditch- 


ing your tent, making fireplace, latrine, 
garbage pit, cooking cellar. 

A reflector oven will prove the best possible 
investment. It will simplify cooking greatly 
and is a most practical means in a small 
camp for making bread, roasts, puddings, 
and a number of other things. 

Throw in a number of provision bags of 
light dustproof material for flour, oatmeal, 
rice, salt, and sugar, and a couple of heavier, 
fat-proof bags for meats. 

After having decided upon the necessary 
equipment, grub must be considered. The 
following amount will be adequate for two 
boys for one week. 


Grub for two boys for one week 


Meat and eggs 

Bacon—1 |b. Ham (smoked)—? lbs. 

Dried Beef—1 lb. | Salmon (canned)—1 lb. 
Eggs—1 doz. 

Bread stuffs and cereal 

Self-raising pancake flour—1 lb. 

Prepared biscuit flour—2 Ibs. Oatmeal—1 lb. 

Rice—1 lb. Crackers or hard-tack—1 |b. 


Vegetables 
Potatoes—5 lbs. Carrots—2 lbs. 
Onions—2 lbs. 


Fats 
Butter—1 Ib. Lard (or substitute)—1 lb. 


Miscellaneous 

Milk, evaporated—6smallcans. Cocoa—4)b. 
Salt—!4 |b. Sugar—2 lbs. 

Prunes or mixed dried fruits—2 lbs. 

Soup powders—2 packages. 


By using your imagination and some cook- 
ing ‘skill, a great variety of meals may be 
produced from this material. 

The breakfasts may consist of stewed 
fruits, flapjacks—or eggs, with or without 
bacon or ham—or cereal, cocoa, biscuits. 

For lunches, a light meat or egg dish with 
vegetables, bread and beverage. 

For dinners, soup—onion or potato soup, 
or prepared from soup powder—regular fish 
or meat dish—from creamed salmon (you 
may even prepare fish from your own catch) 
to broiled ham—with vegetables, pudding— 
rice or fruit—or cake, cocoa. 

Not so bad, not so bad! 

And now with equipment and grub lined up, 
with place of and time for the camp decided, 
the only further advice necessary is— 

“GO TO ‘ 

The simplest way—and only one for that 
matter—of becoming a good camper is—to 
camp. 

So just get going. Make use of your five 
senses and that excellent combination of 
them all, common sense, and you will experi- 
ence the thrill which only the sport of camp- 
ing affords its adherents. 
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Happy legs are here again— 
thanks to these remarkably 
comfortable, perfect-fitting, 


EXTRA LONG STRETCH 


PARIS 
GARTERS 
FOR GREATER COMFORT 


Encircle SIX legs easily, yet fit one 
leg perfectly. No binding—no slip- 
ping. Made of the sensational, new 
extra long stretch, long lasting 
Steinweave Elastic—found only in 
Paris Garters. Worth more than 
their modest price. 
NO METAL CAN TOUCH You 


TEIN & COMPANY 


Your Own Radio 
a Receiving Set 


Enjoy the concerts, baseball 
market reports, 





latest 

e broadcasting stations. This NEW 

1c NT RADIO SETS,’’ shows 

ENSIVE aaa the materials for which om be purchased 
a 


scores, 
ews, etc., as sent t ont 


bringing in foreign stations, police calls, ships at wea, etc, 
ae c pee St} . 770 page catalog of novelties, jokes, tricks, puzzles. 








TOHNSON SMITH & CO. Dept. 411, RACINE, WIS. 
“BOYS WANTED” The manufactur- 
ers of “LASTO” 


tennis racquet stringing need boys to send them 
racquets for restringing. ‘‘LASTO” is guaranteed 
for 30 days. Write for details. 


TURNER & COOK, INC., Southfield, Mass. 


RAISE FUR R’-c2' Ts 


FOR US 
CHINCHILLAS, NEW ZEALAND WHITES, Etc. 

WE BUY WHAT YOU RAISE—HIGHEST PRICES PaiD 
Est. 20 years. Illustrated book, catalog and Fur 
oo reed epee ee also market bulletin 






















STAHL'S | OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE COMPANY tes. 
Box 105-H New City—Rockland County— New York 





FRE Get “BB MAGIC” atonce. A 
wonderful shooters’ digest—tells 
how to hold, aim and handle rifles; be- 
come a crack shot. Benjamin Super Single 
Shot now $5.00 postpaid in Aut ti 
25 Shot now $9.00 postpaid. 
special INTRODUCTORY OFFER. 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 661 N. Broadway. St. Louis, Mo. 
10 MILE GIANT TELESCOPE-3 ft. 





WRITE for 





10 Power. Study moon, stars: 
away. As a microscope (closed), very powerful. 

Light; 5 sections; black fibre; satin brass mountings. 
Add 10c postage. Send stamp; catalog; Rifles, Pistols, 
Binoculars, microscopes, sporting goods, ete. No C.0O.D. 
B. LEE SALES CO. 35 W. 32nd St., New York 


See things miles $450 








Percival Lardo Chesington 


rend to you, if you wish to 
chance the wrath of this overe 
bearing, young, wealthy upstart. 
Percy always had his way in 
everything. That is why he felt 
so secure in ignoring the guide’s 
warnings and wandering into the 
unknown forest. 

And there he met Adventure 
in a big way—he found what it 
means to really be on one’s own 
—to be hungry—he discovered 
how to take care of himself. 

You'll want to follow Percy 
through his adventures, his 
humorous experiences and tragic 
plights, in the serial, 


SauAw Boy 


Beginning in the July issue 
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| The Scout World 


Scouts as were available. The Scouts ren- 
dered material assistance in delivering coal 
and food to isolated families. 

Several Scouts were on duty as messengers 
at relief headquarters. When the Knights of 
Columbus opened its building and kitchen 
as a relief station for feeding persons driven 
from their homes, a number of Scouts were 
assigned to assist. Two or three of the 
theaters in Newport cooperated in relief 
measures and accepted canned goods as an 
admission fee. Scouts acting as ushers in the 
theater received the food and turned it over 
to the American Legion. 

Every Boy Scout Troop in Dayton, Ky., 
responded to early calls from their leaders 
and relieved police of traffic duties. The 
traffic was the heaviest in the history of the 
town. Scouts were placed at all intersections. 

From Russell, Ky., it was reported that a 
Scout had leaped into the flood water of the 
| Ohio to rescue a child. 
| The Sea Scouts were particularly active 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, in the relief ship Camargo 
sponsored by the Hyde Park East Welfare 
Association, with their 24-foot navy launch, 
which was particularly helpful in the relief 
work in Cincinnati. The boys were on duty 
continuously for five days working under 
orders from the police on behalf of the Y.M. 
C.A., and the Red Cross, under the direction 
of Dr. Bush, their Skipper. The task given 
to them was an arduous one. The Camargo 
operated over a four-mile stretch of the Ohio 
River carrying relief workers and supplies. 
The stretch of river covered the point where 
the Miami River enters the Ohio, and where 
the current was so swift and so treacherous 
that no rowboat could have survived. 

In the North District of Cincinnati, a 








a 


Scouts and Cubs {B.S.A.} of the Ameri- 
can Cathedral of the Holy Trinity, Paris, 
France, salute the Colors 


group of Assistant Scoutmasters and Scout- 
masters remained on duty for six days. 
Patrols were organized to assist relief stations 
with food and blankets, and to deliver hot 
food and coffee. 

In the West District of Cincinnati at 
Cummansville, several miles off the Ohio 
River, is Mill Creek. Following many hard 
rains the creek rose to an unprecedented 
height. The water came up very swiftly and 
many homes were flooded. The older boys 
of one Troop of Scouts, with six Assistant 
Scoutmasters and the Troop Committeemen, 
immediately set to work to move families 
and furniture into piaces of safety, to deliver 
food and otherwise to perform much needed 
services in the emergency. Scouts also es- 
tablished First Aid Stations. One Troop 
rescued their Assistant Scoutmaster and his 
family, together with several other families 
who were marooned. Some Scouts also gave 
service in Patrols along the airport dike, and 
assistance was given in repairing breaks in 
the levees. Several Troops carried hot coffee 
and food to many marooned families. 

One of the Negro Troops made a record of 
helping almost 150 families. The Troop, 
using four boats, delivered hundreds of sand- 
wiches, and hot coffee three times daily to 
the marooned group. It is a pleasure also to 
note the fine services of several other Negro 
Troops who made a most creditable record 

At Marietta, Ohio, Scouts volunteered but 
no need for their services arose. However, 
one of the Scouters remained constantly on 
duty at Headquarters to issue the mobiliza- 
tion call promptly if required. 

At Huntington, W. Va., the Mayor, follow- 
ing conference with the Scout Executive, 
Mr. M. C. MacPherson, called for the assis- 
tance of Boy Scouts. One hundred and fifty- 
five older Scouts reported at the City Hall 
where instructions were given to proceed to 
sections of the city where the water was 
high to help direct traffic and with blanket 
instructions to avail themselves of every 
opportunity to give relief service where it 
|might be needed. The initiative was left 





entirely with the Scouters, who found that 
the tasks which needed to be done impera- 
tively consisted in expediting traffic, and 
giving individual service to families in dis- 
tress. There were many instances where 
Scouts assisted convalescents in their homes. 
Many families depended upon Scouts using 
boats to obtain and deliver their groceries. 
One Troop remained on the job for more than 
thirty-six hours. 

Scouts assisted in moving families from the 
stricken area in New Cumberland, W. Va., 
near Steubenville. Scout Leaders here also 
gave help in solving a difficult traffic situa- 
tion. 


From Wheeling, W. Va., comes word that 





Cub Pack 2 and their camp at the Buffalo, 
N. Y., Scout Funfest 


much credit is due to various Troops of Boy 
Scouts of South Wheeling, who rendered 
exceptional service while that section of the 
city was suffering from the effects of the flood. 
Scouts moved furniture and other belongings 
to higher locations and performed many 
helpful tasks. Sea Scout Patrols were par- 
ticularly active. 

The most disastrous flood in the last 
twenty years of its existence afflicted Aurora, 
Ind.. Mayor Rice issued a proclamation and 
emergency call which was promptly dis- 
tributed by Eagle Scouts as Scouting’s first 
activity in the emergency. Scouts imme- 
diately reported for service, all in uniform, 
and were assigned to act as orderlies for the 
Red Cross, which was directing relief work. 
They assisted in the unloading of supply 
trucks, and served as orderlies at the railroad 
station, with the Chief of Police, at the banks 
and at the office of the telephone company, 
and assisted in the sanitary and health work 
of the Red Cross. Still other Scouts were 
appointed to act as special fire wardens and 
waterfront guards, while one detail had the 
task of distributing milk and several others 
coal which had been donated for the needy. 


I Cnicaco— 
EXPECT that a great number of Scouts 
and Scouters will be going to Chicago to see 
and participate in the Century of Progress 
Exposition which, without doubt, will be one 
of the outstanding events of this year. 

The Scout Officials of Chicago have been 
working hard to make the Scout participation 
in this World’s Fair a success. The activities 
planned for the Enchanted Island of the 
exposition, for the great outdoor exhibit, and 
the exhibit on social work, are being carried 
out and should show to all people visiting the 
World’s Fair the best that Scouting has to 
offer. 

To take care of all the out-of-town Scouts 
who will take part, the Scout Officials of 
Chicago have succeeded in securing camp 
housing facilities on a private beach on the 
shore of Lake Michigan; only fifteen minutes 
ride from the Century of Progress Exposition. 

The beautiful Spanish style one-story con- 
crete building of the Lake Michigan Beach 
Club will be transformed into an interesting 
and unusual Scout camp. It will be equipped 
with comfortable cots and with washing and 
sanitary facilities of the highest type. Here 
Scout Troops from all over the country can 
find ideal housing arrangement in a Scoutlike 
atmosphere. They will have easy access to 
the exposition and will have occasion to swim 
daily in Lake Michigan from the private 


BOYS’ LIFE 


(Concluded from page 21) 


beach of the club. Since the Beach Club 
camp capacity is limited, it is necessary for 
Scout Leaders to plan immediately for their 
Fair experiences. Complete information 
about this project is available from the 
World’s Fair Committee, Boy Scouts of 
America, 9 W. Washington St., Chicago, II, 


ATLANTA, Ga.— 

Tue “‘back-to-the-country’’? movement jis 
getting a great deal of attention just now. 
Many adults who have found it difficult to 
earn a living in cities have returned to farms, 
others are using unemployed time in planting 
vegetable gardens on land made available for 
the purpose. Many of these men are without 
tools with which to work the land and with. 
out funds to procure them. But in almost 
every barn or woodshed there is an extra 
tool—a spade, a shovel, a rake, or a hoe, 
perhaps discarded and lying entirely idle 
which might be put to good use. Scouts in 
many cities have undertaken to collect such 
idle implements at a central location whence 
they might be obtained by those so badly 
needing them. This came to my attention 
when I saw a picture from Atlanta, Ga, 
showing tools collected by Troop 49 of that 
city to help the needy in their efforts to farm 
a community garden of 500 acres. Under the 
direction of their Scoutmaster, Mr. Sparks, 
the Troop collected 198 different tools, which 
accomplishment placed them first among the 
Troops of the city in this respect. I present 
this as an opportunity for a fine service by 
Scouts elsewhere. 


J CHANDLER, ARI7.— 
UDGE KENESAW MOUNTAIN LAN. 
DIS, called by sports writers the “Czar of 





Widely commended was the splendid 
service to Cincinnati flood sufferers by Sea 
Scout Ship “Camargo” 


Baseball,” and Gene Tunney, sometime 
world champion heavyweight, recently were 
admitted as honorary Tenderfoot members 
of Troop 87 of Chandler, near Phoenix, Ariz., 
where both spent the winter. This was an 
action taken by the Troop to express its 
appreciation of the fact that Judge Landis 
and the former champion heiped in a number 
of interesting ways to draw attention toa 
ball game between the team of the New 
York Giants, which on the way east from its 
training camp, played with the Phoenix 
All-Star Team, for the benefit of the Scouts’ 
Treasury. 


San Antonio, Tex.— 

IN THE AlamoHeightsPresbyterianChureh 
of San Antonio, Tex., there will be a constant 
reminder of Scouting and of Troop No. 58, 
sponsored by the Church. The Scouts have 
carved an eight-day clock, on which the hour 
points are each indicated by one of the points 
of the Scout Law. In the center is a picture 
of a Scout wearing the numerals of Troop 53. 
The motto and slogan of Scouting and Troop 
emblems also appear on the clock face. 


Cotumsta, S. C.— 
Boy scouts of Columbia, S. C., have 
been able, by a Good Turn, to repay some of 
the service given to Scouting by the Com- 
munity Chest in Columbia. It has been the 
custom to mail each month, to those who have 
pledged support to the Chest, reminders of 
their monthly obligations. There are 3,000 of 
these and the cost has exceeded $90.00 in the 
past. It was felt this sum could well be added 
to the present limited finances of the Chest. 
Hence the summons to the Scouts who made 
it possible to deliver the pledge statements 
on time without cost to the organization. 


Lone Lake, MINNESOTA— | 
Henrr’s an instance where Scouting is 
really a family matter. There are sevel 
sets of brothers in Troop No. 121 at Long 
Lake. Six groups consist of two brothers 
while the seventh has five brothers. 
father of the five is a member of the Troop 
Committee. 
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A message 
for you.... Pause 
and refresh yourself 


Busy people welcome a pause for ice-cold 





Coca-Cola. So will you. It is a happy 
moment, with a taste thrill and a 
cool after-sense of refreshment. More 


work and better work always follow. 


COCA-COLA COMPANY * ATLANTA, GA. 











THE DRINK THAT MAKES A PAUSE REFRESHING 
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Pure... 
Delicious 
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Be sure it’s . 
GOOD candy , 
Be sure it’s : 


CURTISS candy , y CAN DIk &, . 


CURTISS CANDY COMPANY (wre's'c’s 
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